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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 
HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLY IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HE secondary-school assembly originated from the “opening exercises” or 
Thane services” of the early colleges. As a chief aim of higher educa- 
tion in the early days was to give training for the ministry, the religious mo- 
tive predominated in all courses and activities. The daily devotional periods 
were considered very important. These “chapel services” were retained by 
almost all colleges, even after the scope of their training was broadened. 

The “chapel services” of these early colleges were carried on in a very 
formal and dignified manner, with little variation from day to day in the 
programs presented. The faculty was seated on the stage, and the students 
marched in to take their assigned seats in a very orderly fashion. The head 
of the institution was in absolute charge, and the success of the gathering de- 
pended upon his forcefulness in “putting over” his “message” or some “moral 
truth.” In addition to his exhortations, the program generally consisted of 
the reading of passages from the Scriptures, prayer, and announcements. No 
wonder attendance was compulsory! 

The academies, and later the secondary schools, took over many of the 
features of the early colleges in which their teachers and administrators had 
been trained. Naturally, the “chapel service” was one of the activities inher- 
ited. It was taken over with little, if any, change or adaptation; entrenched 
itself as part of the program; and tended to perpetuate itself until long after 
many other aspects of the secondary schools had been modernized to meet 
new conditions and needs. 

In this first period in the development of the assembly in secondary 
schools, now past in all but a few of the most antiquated ones, programs were 
of the sermonic and moralizing type similar to those of the pioneer colleges. 
The programs were perfunctory, stereotyped, and monotonous. Attendance 
was compulsory and discipline was severe. Originally the principal or head- 
master was in complete charge; but toward the latter part of the period, the 
faculty was delegated partial responsibility for programs. There was no at- 

tempt to give students any part in the planning and execution of programs. 

The second period is that of student participation in the organization 
and control of the assembly. Probably a majority of secondary schools are in 
this stage at the present time. The principal part of the initiating, planning, 
executing, and sometimes evaluating of programs is carried on by students 
under faculty supervision. Usually there is an assembly committee consisting 
of several students and one or more faculty members which has charge of de- 
veloping an assembly schedule and co-ordinating the programs arranged: by 
various groups. 
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Today, in the better secondary schools, a third period in the development 
of the assembly is emerging. This stage has been characterized as audience 
participation in programs, rather than students attending merely as spectators 
and listeners. Often such terms as “Perform,” “Respond,” “Select,” “Evaluate,” 
“Put to practical use,” have been suggested as keynotes of this period. In this 
period, assemblies are planned to provide educational experience for the audi- 
ence—not merely those who participate from the stage. The participants from 
the stage are secondary; to give the audience an educational experience is the 
important factor. 

In this modern stage, the assembly is catching up with the trends in the de- 
velopment of other aspects of secondary education. It contributes to “the 
growth of the individual in a democratic environment.” In addition to au- 
dience participation in programs, there is another characteristic of the assem- 
bly in the most recent period in its development. This is the emphasis in the 
programs on adult-like activities and experiences. The tendency is for more 
and more of the programs to grow out of classroom situations, to be built 
around the problems and issues which students recognize, and to lead to ac- 
tion on the part of students. In many places the most popular type of assem- 
bly is the Junior Town Meeting program. 

The modern secondary school is a community. The assembly is one of 
its essential parts, and may be defined as a meeting of the citizens of the 
school community to work on common problems and to share mutual interests 
and experiences. It develops group consciousness and school consciousness. It 
gives the student a more realistic viewpoint on various aspects of life. It broad- 
ens the horizon of the student and stimulates him to think on important prob- 
lems and issues. In co-operation with fellow students, he has an opportunity 
to create, direct, participate. The assembly is a break in class work for relaxa- 
tion and change. In short, it is a different learning situation—giving the stu- 
dent a social experience not secured in any other fashion. 

The assembly makes the student realize he is a part of the school com- 
munity. The getting together of all the students as a group with common in- 
terests engenders in the individual student a sense of belonging to the entire 
school. This feeling of belonging is what welds a school together as a whole 
and builds a wholesome spirit and unity. A schoql in which students have de- 
veloped this spirit of belonging has that intangible something called morale. 
There is a happy atmosphere in such a school which makes learning natural 
and easy. Thus the psychological inference of the assembly is a factor which 
cannot be ignored. 

The assembly, as it exists today in the better secondary schools, is the 
heart of all activities. In the majority of schools the assembly has been used 
mainly for extracurricular purposes, but much progress has been made in 
integrating it with curricular activities. Schools which have tried to integrate 
the assembly with the curriculum have found that it enriches both the assem- 
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bly programs presented and the class work with which they integrate. That 
the assembly is one of the basic and fundamental activities of the secondary 
schcol is a recognized fact. It is an indisputable force in the lives of boys and 
girls who are on the threshold of adulthood and responsible citizenship. Dur- 
ing the war the assembly served many new purposes which apparently have 
given it a new impetus. 


STUDY OF ASSEMBLY PRACTICES AND PROGRAMS 


About a year ago, a questionnaire on assemblies was prepared and sent 
to a list of 450 selected secondary schools. With the aim of getting a cross- 
section view of assembly practices and programs from the country at large, 
careful selections of schools were made from all of the states, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. Replies were received from all of these geographical di- 
visions. Eighty per cent of the schools on the list responded by filling out and 
returning the questionnaires. However, five per cent of the questionnaires 
returned were incomplete and could not be used. Many of the schools co-oper- 
ated further by sending original materials on assemblies which they have de- 
veloped. Some of this has been published in this volume as supplementary 
to the study. 

There were a total of 423,863 students enrolled in the 336 secondary 
schools included in the study. For the school year of 1945-46 during which 
the study was made, the United States Office of Education estimated that 
there were somewhere in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 students enrolled in 
American secondary schools. According to these figures, the schools attended 
by almost one fourteenth of all the seccndary-school boys and girls in the 
country were included in the study. 

Almost all types of organization to be found in the secondary field were 
represented by some of the schools studied. Table I below gives a picture of the 
grade organization of the 336 schools. The smallest of the schools studied 
had 36 students; the largest, 10,900. However, the next to smallest had an 


TABLE I. GRADE DISTRIBUTION IN THE 336 SCHOOLS STUDIED 
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enrollment of 85; and the second largest, 6,000. There were 87 schools of undet 
500 enrollment; 228 of from 500 to 2,500; and 21 schools with over 2,500 en- 
rollment. The school that represented the median on the list had 1,050 students. 

Of those who returned the questionnaires, 187, or 55 per cent, were prin- 
cipals; 22, assistant or vice-principals; 14, superintendents; and the remainder 
gave their titles as follows: 40, assembly director or chairman of assembly 
committee; nine, teacher or supervisor of speech; eight, dean or adviser of 
girls; seven, guidance counselor; six, teacher or supervisor of English; six, 
teacher; six, director of student activities; five, sponsor of student government 
or council; five, dean or adviser of boys; two, director of program production; 
twn, teacher of journalism; two, teacher of music; two, dean of students; two, 
teacher of commerce; two, assembly co-ordinator; one, socialization chairman; 
one, chairman of lyceum committee; one, teacher of art; one, teacher of social 
studies; one, student-body president; one, director of athletics; one, director of 
dramatics; one, registrar; and one, teacher of science. 

At the present time there seems to be a tremendous interest among admin- 
istrators and teachers in learning methods which can be used in improving the 
assembly in order to make this activity a more vital and wholesome influence 
on their students. Due to the increasing recognition the assembly is receiving, 
the unlimited educational possibilities inherent in this activity, and to the 
comparative lack of information on assembly practices and programs avail- 
able, it is believed that this study will prove valuable to the principals and 
teachers of American secondary schools. 
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CHAPTER II 


Purposes of the Assembly in Secondary Schools 


A GREAT diversity of opinion exists among authorities as to the pur- 
poses of the assembly in secondary schools. Some writers give as many 
as thirty specific purposes; others limit the aims to eight or fewer. One prin- 
cipal who co-operated in this study asked, “Why not say that the purposes 
of the assembly are in complete accord with those of secondary education?” 
A few others expressed the opinion that the aim of the assembly can be sum- 
marized in one general statement; such as, “To integrate the whole school 
program and activities,” “The social and educational growth of students,” 
er “To develop unified thinking and action of the entire student body.” 


When the questionnaire used in this study was developed, seven pur- 
poses or objectives of the assembly were selected as being generally represen- 
tative of the opinion of authorities on the subject. These were: “Educational- 
cultural,” “Recreational,” “Demecnstrate work of classes,” “Motivate work of 
classes,” “Supplement work of classes,” “Develop school spirit,” and “Pro- 
vide guidance.” Those concerned with assemblies in the 336 schools were 
asked to rearrange the ones which they considered objectives of the assembly 
in the order of their importance, and to add other purposes which they 
thought to be important. The way these were rated and the number of schools 
which indicated that they considered them objectives or purposes of the as- 
sembly are shown in Table II below. To the statement, “Develop school 
spirit,” a great many added the word, “Unity.” To the statement, “Provide 
guidance,” “orientation” was frequently appended. To the purposes which 
dealt with the work of classes, “and activities” was found written in often. 
The comment of one principal cn the purposes was: “All have their places. 
‘Educational-cultural’ is the chief function. The others are important from 


TABLE II. HOW THE PROPOSED PURPOSES WERE RATED BY 
THE 336 SCHOOLS 
































Order of im- Number of Per cent of all 
portance times named schools studied 
1. Develop school spirit -...............-..-.. 314 93 
2. Educational-cultural  ...................-...- 312 92 
3. Provide guidance ....................-1-21-+++ 1 | aeRO, APNE ESE 79 
4. Recreational  ..........2.......:000-00-00-+- 265 78 
5. Demonstrate work of classes............2...-.-----0+-+- WO saslotdacgaateins colon 57 
6. Supplement work of classes WO work setinnniicergeeienicaes 54 
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time to time, depending upon the particular assembly. Class demonstrations 
are outstanding features of our assemblies.” Another observation was: “All 
are of secondary importance. The two most important purposes of the as- 
sembly are: (1) Training for the democratic way of life and (2) An aid to 
oral English.” 

Most other purposes suggested by those who gave their views are closely 
related to those in Table II. The chief ones have been summarized and ar- 
ranged as nearly as possible in the order of the frequency in which they were 
mentioned. It was impossible to avoid some overlapping or duplication in 
the list, which follows: 


1. To develop those habits and attitudes of an intelligent audience 

2. Reveal the school to the student 

3. Provide students a medium for the expression of their interests and activi- 
ties 


4. All-round participation to foster a spirit of democracy in the school 

5. Integrate the student with the school 

6. Enrich the student's cultural background and stimulate his thinking 

7. Create interest in the entire program of the school 

8. Develop wholesome public opinion under proper guidance 

9. Give opportunity for students to practice the qualities of a good citizen 
in a democracy 

10. Promote community spirit and participation in community activities 

11. Character education 

12. Develop student initiative and resourcefulness 

13. Develop loyalty and give students a feeling of belonging 

14. Interpret the extracurricular program to the entire school 

15. Develop aesthetic sensibilities in students 

16. Opportunity to function as a leader in a democratic situation 

17. Train students to be good listeners 

18. Poise and self-confidence acquired by appearance on platform and partici- 
pation as member of audience 

19. Observation of special historical days and events 

20. A broader knowledge and understanding of the world 

21. To teach the student co-operation and give him responsibility 

22. Teach emotional control, self-discipline, and sense of values 

23. Interest students in topics of importance to all 

24. Inspiration and appreciation of the activities of others 

25. Relaxation and change from regular school routine 

26. To develop group consciousness 

27. Tie school in with community 

28. Co-ordinate and set standards for smaller groups. 


The question on how the assembly helps to unify the school resulted in 
some illuminating information. Table III shows the means by which the as- 
sembly results in unification in the various schools. 
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TABLE III. UNIFICATION THROUGH THE ASSEMBLY 












































ABS SY Number of Per cent of all 
Means of Unification times named schools studied 
Programs based on themes of interest to 
the entire student body...................--:c-:-sse-seeseseeeeeee WP ves cesvniictinsidmstigewnsciel 100 
Patriotic programs ..........-..-..-1.-ee- 314 93 
Student council activities............... 262 78 
Rally, booster, or pep programs.... 206 61 
Open discussion of school problems and issue3.......... ee aE ES 44 
School sings ...... ... 34 10 
Programs by clubs and home rooms > _ Nate ee AD RUNS Sto 8 
Demonstrations of class work 14 4 
Audio-visual programs. ...............-..s:0::cseeceeseeseeeeceseeseees | FRIAR ES ES 3 
Talks by outsiders, including alumni............ | eRe Sameoe eaerk 3 
Honor assemblies for distinction in évery 
form of activity ; ll 3 
Student talent programs 8 2 
Programs to promote interracial understanding...... 6 2- 
Publicity for various school achievements ig’ IE Cateciasenimditicn toe daaiccoaneee 2. 





The answers to the question, “Are your assemblies directly related to 
the curriculum?,” were: “Yes,” 135, or 40 per cent; “No,” 201, or 60 per 
cent. It was pointed out frequently that many of the most valuable programs 
grow directly out of music, speech, English, dramatics, physical education, and 
other phases of the school which are usually called curricular. Many were un- 
willing to make a distinction between curricular and extracurricular activities. 
The frequency of demonstration programs which are usually based on class- 
room work was mentioned several times. One of the comments is significant: 
“It depends upon how the term is defined. Assemblies are ‘student experiences,’ 
which is our definition for curriculum. We have no ‘extracurricular’ activ- 
ities.” 

“Do your assemblies demonstrate what is being done in classes?,” re- 
sulted in 161 affirmative, and 175 negative answers. Occasionally answers 
were qualified by such statements as: “I hope not.” “Depends upon the par- 
ticular program.” “In music, speech, drama, and physical education.” 

“Do you have guidance or orientation assemblies?,” was answered: “Yes,” 
280, or §3 per cent, of the schools; “No,” 56, or approximately 16 per cent. 
Certain answers indicated that officials think that the assembly has a place 
in the guidance program, but that an attempt should not be made to do too 
much guidance through the assembly. In other words, the assembly is par- 
ticularly adapted to certain kinds of group guidance, but wholly unsuited to 
much of the work connected with a guidance program. It was stated several 
times that the home room is a more appropriate place for carrying on guid- 
ance activities, especially in the larger schools. The practice of holding one 
or two guidance or orientataiaon assemblies each year seems to be rather gen- 
eral. In certain schools, one or two orientation assemblies are presented early 
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in the fall for the benefit of the freshman class. One large school has an au- 
ditorium which seats the entire student body, and a smaller one which seats 
450 students. Guidance assemblies are held frequently in the smaller audi- 
torium under the supervision of the Director of Guidance. 

Schools were asked to designate what they considered the greatest values 
of the assembly, from the point of view of: (1) the student, (2) the school 
at large, and (3) the community. Opinions in regard to the values both to the 
student and to the school at large correlated very closely with the purposes 
of the assembly discussed in the first part of this chapter. In both these divi- 
sions, the development of school spirit and unity was mentioned more fre- 
quently than any other value, and values of an educational-cultural nature 
were second. The other values mentioned corresponded very closely with 
the opinions in regard to the purposes of the assembly. 

In regard to the values of the assembly from the point cf view of the 
community, some new ideas were suggested which might also be considered 
as objectives or purposes of the assembly. One hundred five, or 31 per cent of 
the schecls studied, did not answer this part of the question. Seventeen others 
stated that they were unable to see any direct, definite, or tangible values of 
assemblies in their schools to the community. A few pointed out that the 
values to the community are indirect and cannot be indicated in a simple 
statement. It was emphasized by certain officials that these indirect values, 
such as the making of better citizens, and the social and cultural growth of 
boys and girls, cannot be separated from other_school influences. 

The opinions of those who answered this question have been summarized 
under four generalizations, as follows: 

(1) The assembly helps to co-ordinate school and community interests— 
Further down in the questionnaire, this direct question was asked: “Does the 
assembly help to correlate school and community interests?” The answers 
were: “Yes,” 303, or 90 per cent; “No,” 30 schools; others, “Limited in a large 
school,” “Indirectly,” and, “Not particularly.” Statements made in regard 
to the value of the assembly to the community, indicate that many regard co- 
ordination of school and community interests to be one of the functions 
of the assembly. Typical statements were: “Helps community projects.” “An 
opportunity to present community needs.” “Co-operation, and understanding 
of needs and interest of young people.” “Many community activities receive 
aid through the school assembly.” “The assembly has a unifying influence on 
school and community.” “Contributes to community drives, campaigns, serv- 
ices, and the like.” “Helps community efforts and activities.” “Best means of 
articulation of school and community.” “Gives community groups an oppor- 
tunity to contact students and get them interested in outside activities, such 
as recreation.” 

(2) The assembly is a good public-relations device—In another part of 
the questionnaire, a question was asked which has a bearing on this topic. 
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The question was, “Are parents invited to attend special assembly programs?” 
It was answered affirmatively by 287, or 85 per cent of the schools. In the 
question on the values of the assembly to the community, 180, or 53 per cent, 
of the schools, offered statements which indicated that, in their opinions, the 
assembly is a good public-relations device. In this connection it might be 
pointed out that it is the practice in many places to repeat particularly good 
assembly programs for the public or before some community group. In this 
study, it was mentioned numerous times that certain programs are repeated 
at a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association, before a civic club, or other 
community function. 

A few of the statements which indicated the worth of the assembly as a 
public-relations device are interesting: “Assembly dramatizes the work of the 
school for the public.” “Brings community in touch with school and pro- 
vides an opportunity for patrons to know their schools.” “Public becomes bet- 
ter acquainted with aims and ideals of schools.” “Develops better understand- 
ing and relationship of school and community problems.” “Correlates school 
and community activities.” “A place to demonstrate community activities to 
the student, and student activities to the public.” “Parents visit assembly and 
see activities carried on by their children.” “Reveals school to community.” 


(3) The community benefits from improved attitude and behavior of fu- 
ture citizens—That one of the values of the assembly to the community is an 
improved attitude and behavior on the part of students, was implied in the 
answers from 104, or 31 per cent, of the schools. A few of the statements se- 
lected at random are: “Assembly programs probably have a direct relationship 
to the prevention of juvenile delinquency.” “If the student learns to live well 
in the school-community, he becomes a good citizen in the larger community.” 
“Training in audience behavior,” “Civic experiences for students.” 

(4) The assembly results in students taking more part in community ac- 
tivities—The answers coming from 84, or 25 per cent of the schools suggested 
that there is a direct relationship between participation in assembly programs 
and participation in community group activities. Some of these statements 
were: “The assembly gives a chance to stimulate students to participate in com- 
munity projects.” “Centers student attention on communnity projects and ac- 
tivities.” “There is a carry-over into participation in community functions of 
importance.” 

The reactions received to one of the questions asked seems to be a fitting 
climax for this chapter. The question: “Do you regard the assembly as a place 
of socializing influence and educational profit—not merely a place to make 
announcements?” The answers: “Yes,” 336, or 100 per cent of the schools 
included in the study. Many emphasized their answers with an exclamation 
mark, or with such words as “Definitely,” “Decidedly,” “Emphatically,” and 
the like. Only one skeptic qualified his answer—by adding, “In theory.” 














CHAPTER III 
Planning for the Assembly 


ERHAPS the greatest obstacle to the progress of the assembly in the past 

has been lack of adequate planning. If the assembly is to accomplish its 
purposes, it must be planned as a part of the school’s program. The first part 
of the planning is largely an administrative matter which has to do with fit- 
ting the assembly into the regular program of the school. The operation of 
the plan, carrying out of details, and making of adjustments require further 
planning of a co-operative nature which involves students and faculty as well 
as administrators. The purpose of this chapter is to summarize some of the 
practices which are in operation relative to planning the assembly in the 
schools studied. 

The assembly is usually regarded as a regular part of the school’s pro- 
gram. The view held by the majority of those concerned with the assembly 
in secondary schools is that it is a regular and essential part of their pro- 
grams. In the 336 schools studied, 268, or approximately 80 per cent, of those 
who answered the questionnaire stated that they regarded the assembly as a 
regular part of their school’s program; 47, or almost 14 per cent, stated that 
they regarded it as an extracurricular activity; and 21, or about 6 per cent, 
stated that they regarded it as both an extracurricular activity and a regular 
part of the school’s program. Many of those who answered the question in- 
dicated that they definitely did not regard it as an extracurricular activity. 
One stated that there is no division of curricular and extracurricular func- 
tions in the school. 

Assembly periods are regularly scheduled. The majority of the schools in 
the study plan their entire programs in a manner to have regularly scheduled 
assembly periods. Two hundred twenty-three of the schools, or about 66 per 
cent, have regularly scheduled assembly periods. In the other 113 schools, 47 
arrange time for holding the assembly by shortening class periods; 37, by 
omitting classes; and, 27, by either shortening the class periods or omitting 
classes, whichever method is more convenient. Some schools omit ciasses on 
the day the assembly is held, but alternate the periods so as not to encroach 
on the same class every time a program is presented. The most common prac- 
tice seems to be to hold the assembly one day each week during the period set 
aside for activities. This seems to be the most satisfactory plan, unless it is 
preferred to hold the assembly at the beginning of the day. 

Most of the schools hold one assembly each week. The information gath- 
ered on how often assemblies are held indicates that the plans of many schools 
are somewhat flexible. The most common arrangement seems to be to hold 
one regular assembly each week, and to arrange extra programs whenever a 
special occasion arises. According to the study, 223, or 66 per cent, of the 
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schools follow the plan of holding one regular weekly assembly program. In 
the other 113 schools, a few present programs more frequently than once a 
week, while others usually do not hold assembly as often as once a week. 

Special programs often result from a school problem which develops dur- 
ing the year, a community activity, or a great historical event. An example of 
the latter was during the months of April and May, 1945, when hundreds of 
schools throughout the country arranged special programs at the time of the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt and on V-E Day. It is impossible for those 
who are in charge of planning the assembly schedule to foresee all events. 
The schedule should have enough flexibility that it can be adjusted to new 
situations or events which may arise during the year. 

Certain days are preferred for holding assembly. Friday and Wednesday 
were the two days most preferred for holding assembly. Monday was the day 
least preferred. Table IV shows the opinions of officials as to the days in the 
week most desirable for holding assembly. Several who selected Friday as 


TABLE IV. DAYS OF THE WEEK PREFERRED FOR HOLDING ASSEMBLY 


























Days of the week preferred Number of Per cent of all 

schools schools studied 
Friday ................ gE toe cn tae Han 31 
WEIS | cescacesenincacesinerniniges resedthengtinediasananiiie’ ROBE apiptihicosissutacnanetclevedthion 30 
FO, NII a scsas so cennsasenstssnsansssstadsnbbeoeecees VLG 47 14 
Thursday ...... 37 11 
TRI 2 is acidks oiskcniescartensocsccestaisbeapebseumatisiiacoian SP incsetiieonissipibsustle 10 
TRI 5 ainsi et tninssct doses snconecgatcoemetubaeiemibsibtatagig Mi seineseciesheoriseeiaesaehs l 
Any day except Monday HP Seceenttentdiracediceceaieads 1 
Alternate days each week.... 3 1 











the most desirable day stated that the last day in the week was usually the 
best time to hold “pep” meetings. A few commented that programs held 
about the middle of the week seemed more successful. 

Certain periods in the day are preferred for holding assembly. The ques- 
tion in regard to the periods in the day preferred for holding assembly was 
dificult to tabulate, due to the fact that there is much variation in the number 
of periods in the daily schedules of the different schools. The most common 
plan of organization is the schools which have six regular periods in the school 
day. Usually these six periods consist of five regular class periods and an ac- 
tivity period. However, in regard to the time during the day preferred for 
holding assembly, there was little difference in the schools which have six 
periods and those that have more than six periods in the day. The time pre- 
ferred for holding assemblies, in the order of preference, are: (1) The first 
period at the beginning of the school day. (2) The last period in the forenoon 
before the noon hour. (3) The first period in the afternoon following the 
coon hour. There were 155 schools in the study which had more than six 
periods in the day. Of these 50, or approximately 15 per cent of the 336 
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schools in the study, preferred the period at the beginning of the day. The pe- 
riod just before the noon hour was the one favored by the second largest num- 
ber, and the first period in the afternoon was preferred by the third largest 
number. The midafternoon period, or the second period in the afternoon was 
the time of day least preferred. This information is approximately the same as 
the preferences indicated by the schools which have six periods in their daily 
schedules. The periods in the day preferred for holding assembly in the schools 
with six periods in their daily schedules are shown in Table V. The informa- 


TABLE V. PERIODS IN THE DAY PREFERRED FOR HOLDING ASSEMBLY 
IN THE SCHOOLS WITH SIX PERIODS IN THEIR DAILY SCHEDULES 
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Periods in the day preferred —— f yr ay! Pad _ 
First period—beginning of day...............-.-.- 51 15 
Third period—just before noon hour .............-.--.---- I esikisrcinnieserecehartionictoas 13 
Fourth period—first period in the afternoon 

following the noon hour 29 8 
Second period—in forenoon 21 6 
NNO PrelOPOMe® --..0..--.ccssscoreseseensseocscsnvevesanveretoceugeenecogsqeeees BNW” gredipwtasnrsutsibetichicnonteven 6 
Sixth period—last period im day..............-.-.---------0-+-+ RS ERE EK 4- 
Fifth period—mid-afternoom ..........-.------0---0-0--s-ceeeeee-o © ta tieticgehensceae 1- 





tion shows that the morning rather than the afternoon is usually considered a 
more desirable time for holding assembly. In another part of the questionnaire, 
this point was covered in the direct question, “Are morning assemblies more 
successful than afternoon ones?” The answers were: “Yes,” 233, or 69 per cent; 
“No,” 72, or 21 per cent; and, “Don’t know,” or no answer, from 31 schools. 
Length of assembly period varies in different schools. The length in 
minutes of the assembly periods was found to be as variable as the number of 
class periods in the daily schedules of the different schools. Three hundred six 
schools sent information on the length of their assembly periods. The average 
length in these 306 schools is 44 minutes. Thirty schools vary the length of 
their programs to fit the occasion. Fifty-six schools have periods of 45 minutes 
in length. The others vary from 20 to 60 minutes. Table VI gives a summary 
of information on length of the assembly periods in the different schools. 


TABLE VI. LENGTH OF ASSEMBLY PERIODS 

















Length of Number of Per cent of all 
period . schools schools studied 
45 to 60 minutes PI cioblitinaseeaainetacepccsldens 48 
30 to 44 minutes | EE LO tee 34 
20 to 29 minutes PIE ee 9 
Varies with program.... WP cecclbegieecessyiecsenineotctece 9- 








The question, “Is it your policy to begin and end programs on time?” 
was answered affirmatively by all but 16 of the 336 schools. However, a few 
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stated that while it was their policy to begin and end on time they were not 
always successful in doing so. 

Majority of the schools have an assembly calendar. Three hundred six, 
or 91 per cent, of the schools have an assembly calendar which is planned in 
advance. The most general practice is to plan the calendar a semester in 
advance. Table VII shows how far in advance the calendars and schedules 
are planned. Some of the comments made on the methods of planning the 


TABLE VII. LENGTH OF TIME ASSEMBLY SCHEDULES ARE PLANNED 
: IN ADVANCE 




















Length of time planned Number of Per cent of all 

in advance schools schools studied 
Semester 149 44 
pS Rae SS Sc SA eo 68 20 
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WMI cdc oupica cen Sodan Seah aneentbins 5 2. 
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assembly calendars are significant: “Our assembly calendar is made up in 
June of the preceding year, but is subject to change.” “We have certain set 
dates on the calendar which are the same from year to year; the others are 
filled in as well in advance as possible.” “A semester calendar is posted 
and teachers sign for the dates they want.” “Main events are filled in a year 
in advance, but the calendar is flexible enough to take care of any event which 
may happen.” “The assembly calendar in our school is in continuous devel- 
opment from a skeleton.” “Our calendar is always subject to change to take 
care of emergencies.” “The schedule is made up tentatively for a year in ad- 
vance, with a few dates left open for volunteer programs.” 

The assembly committee. In 234, or approximately 70 per cent, of the 
schools studied, there is an assembly committee which has charge of arrang- 
ing the schedule and co-ordinating the programs. Eleven of the schools did 
not give information in regard to whether there is such a committee, and 91 
others have various plans which they have developed. A few schools do not 
have a general committee but appoint a committee for each program. In sev- 
eral schools, an organization exists known as the “Assembly Club” or the 
“Auditorium Club.” One high school has an assembly training class in the 
speech department which carries on the duties usually performed by the as- 
sembly committee. In several schools, the student council serves as the assem- 
bly committee. 

The assembly committee is usually composed of both students and teach- 
ers. Practices vary widely in regard to the number of members and the ratio 
of students to teachers on committees in the different schools. In 21 schools, 
all members of the committees are students; in 11, all are teachers; in 16 
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schools, the number of members varies. One hundred eighty-six other schools, 


which represent over 55 per cent of the schools studied, are composed ot pi 
students and teachers in the ratio of 10 students to 3 teachers. In other words, of 
there are three and one-third times as many students as teachers on the com- m 
mittees. Where committees are composed entirely of students, teachers serve w! 


as ex-officio advisory members. 


There is a student council representative on the assembly committee of 
200 of the 234 schools which have such committees. A practice which seems aa 
rather general is for the council to appoint the student members of the com- Al 
mittee. In many of the schools, a faculty member of the committee is called 
the director of assemblies. Some of the larger secondary schools in which as- 
semblies are given considerable emphasis have an official who is known as 
the co-ordinator of assemblies or the director of program production, who Ap 
devotes all or a considerable portion of his time to the work. In schools where Mo 
there is a director of activities, this official plays an important part in the work 
of the assembly committee. 

An official in one high school whose title is director of program produc- 
tion describes his activities in relation to the assembly as follows: “All assem- 
blies are controlled by the director of program production who heads an or- 
ganization of constantly shifting membership. He is privileged to draw from 
any resource in the school to develop a program. Some of these sources are 
semiconstant and are considered members of the stage staff. These include ‘ 
Stagecraft, Public Speaking, Radio Practice, Band and Orchestra, Choir, and 
Concert Clubs. All these groups are in training to meet the public; therefore, 
they do the assembly job best. To this is added one or more of special serv- 


ices required for the problem in hand. This includes make up, personal arts Pay 
(costuming), home economics, commercial art, printing, sign writing, pho- 
tography, and others. All become members of the Division of Program Pro- 
duction for the duration of the project. At its conclusion, the organization dis- Gro 
solves and re-forms for the next job. So when a program is planned, repre- 
sentatives from the above units have a hand.” Spe 


Financing the assembly. The small amount of money involved directly 
in the production of assemblies was rather astonishing. Two hundred four- 
teen, or slightly less than 64 per cent, of the schools gave estimates on the 
amount of money spent directly on assemblies, and also the sources of this Oth 
money. In. 41 of these schools, there was no direct expense involved. One high 
school spent $1,600 on assemblies during the preceding year, but the school 
which was second spent only $450. The average for the 214 schools was 
$155.74. It is obvious that the assembly is an economical method of mass 
education. Most of the money spent directly for assemblies was paid for out- 
of-school speakers and entertainers, programs from assembly agencies, the 
costumes and properties for special programs, and other sources. 
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In 44 schools the expenses involved in connection with the assembly are 
paid out of the general fund appropriated by the boards of education. In one 
of these schools, the only direct expense is for outside speakers, and this is 
met by the board of education. The following Table shows the sources from 
which the 173 schools where a definite amount was spent secure their funds: 


TABLE VIII. SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR 173 SCHOOLS 
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Source of money Number of Per cent of all 
: : schools schools studied 
Allocated from student activity budgets.................... 68 .. 20 
Budget dues paid by students } 
Student taxes i 
Activity ticket sales 
Activity fees 
Profits from school activities 
Appropriated by boards of education 44 13 
Money raised through various school projects.......... 22 6 


Sale of autograph books 
Profit from bookstores 
Sale of candy 
Book rentals 
Locker fees 
School plays 
Paper drives 
Funds left over from athletics 
School dances 
Sale of school supplies 
Movies 
Benefit auctions 
Concerts 
Student fines 
Carnivals 
ee | OE ek ENE Ae EY RSE eRe SE RTE NE Sey Bee Be AN ) agp Ses Set lps ok Sahetiige Meo 3 
Assembly committee in these schools usually ar- 
ranges one or two pay programs each year to 
raise money. 
Group presenting program finances it 7 2 
Various groups which sponsor programs pay 
their own expenses, if any. 
Special assembly tax levy or assessment... 6 2. 
This levy may be a certain per cent of the profits 
earned by other groups, or a tax of about five 
cents each week to be paid by each student. The 
comments indicated that this plan is very un- 
satisfactory. 
Other methods of financing the assembly...................... 15 5- 
Voluntary contributions by students 
Parent-teucher associations ...............-..:--:-1ssss 
CO BN apa iechanchaiccadcsevhnGel bub thar weiecngussevcacceuie 
Donations by graduates 
Gifts from outsiders................ 
Frick Educational Commission 
Home-room collections 
Endowment fund ...... 
Student trust fund................ 
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Changes desired in the assembly plans. Those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire were asked to indicate what changes they desired in the plans for 
the assembly in their schools. Nine, or less than 3 per cent, of the schools 
did not provide answers on this question; reactions of the others are shown in 
Table IX. Some of the comments are suggestive and interesting: “If program 
is of interest to students, 45 minutes is the best length for most programs.” 


TABLE 1X. CHANGES DESIRED IN ASSEMBLY PLANS 

















Change desired Number of Per cent of all 
by schools schools schools studied 
No change in plans desired.... I ieprntiesint inet ceanereatianis ae 
To hold more frequently.................-.c-csecsecseseeseneescesees MO diceilaveicicennseeRcesviner ties 
Oe Bg. eee ere SS 
To hold less frequently __ EINES aa 8 
To have shorter periodS.............-.----c-c-ceccseseceerseeceenenees Bi ateasadisnceopiaonsttonesintl 5- 
Tio CHEE GINO I cee cevecensinicenssesenemnmiasioscseraenmitins set ctinitbievecanierminnsn ]- 
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“We have found that in the long run, it is advisable to have one well-planned 
assembly program each week.” “Our schedule is elastic—we have one a week 
on the regular schedule, and as many special ones as needed without dis- 
rupting the class schedule.” “We have programs definitely planned, and also 
assembly meetings ‘on call.’” “Programs should be varied in length according 
to their importance.” _ . 

Incidentally, the person who wanted to omit the assembly in her school 
explained that the preparation of programs was “killing” her and that some- 
one else always took credit for anything which made a “hit.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Administrative Practices and Policies 


N order to make the assembly a properly functioning unit of the secondary 
I school, it must be based upon sound administrative practices and policies, 
Usually local conditions are the determining factors in formulating effective 
practices and sound policies. Some of these factors are purely physical; for 
example, the auditorium and stage facilities. Other resources of the school 
must be taken into consideration. What may be wise procedure and policy in 
one school may not necessarily be in others. 


AUDITORIUM AND STAGE FACILITIES 


The auditorium and stage facilities are important in determining the 
administrative practices and policies of the school. In 148, or 44 per cent of the 
schools studied, the number of students enrolled exceeds the seating capacity 
of the auditoriums or any other place where the assembly is held. In almost all 
of these 148 schools it is necessary to repeat programs in order to permit all 
students to attend. In a few schools it is necessary to repeat programs as many 
as three times for the benefit of all students. 

Some of the schools have adopted the policy of preparing separate pro- 
grams for different groups. For example, the freshmen will attend one program 
and the upperclassmen, an entirely different one. In over half of the schools— 
191, or 57 per cent—all students do not attend assembly at one time. In some 
of these, the auditorium is large enough for all to attend at once, but officials 
think it better to have programs for different groups. 

Two hundred ninety-five, or 87 per cent, of the schools stated that they 
have a stage which has adequate room for performance in the auditorium or 
other place where the assembly is held. Forty-one of the schools indicated that 
arrangements in regard to the stage are not satisfactory. 


ATTENDANCE AT ASSEMBLY USUALLY COMPULSORY 


In only 21, or approximately 6 per cent, of the schools studied is attend- 
ance at assembly optional with students. In the other 315 schools, students 
are required to attend unless excused because of some legitimate reason. How- 
ever, it was explained by a number of officials that there are always one or 
two programs during the year when attendance is not required. One princi- 
pal stated that a student may be excused if he positively wants to work on 
the school newspaper, go to the library and read, or prepare a lesson assign- 
ment. Another stated that attendance at pay assemblies is not compulsory in 
his school, but that all students usually do attend. One school requires that 
a student buy an activity ticket before being eligible to attend any of the as- 
sembly programs. 
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When asked “Are teachers required to attend assembly?” the answers 
were: “Yes,” 286, or approximately 85 per cent; “No,” 50, or approximately 
15 per cent. One official stated that he prefers the term “expected” rather than 
“required” when applied to teacher-attendance at assembly. It was pointed 
out by another that while teachers in his school were not required to attend 
they always are present because they are interested in both the programs and 
the youngsters. In 250, or 75 per cent, of the schools where attendance of 
teachers at assembly is required, the practice is for them to sit with their 
home rooms or classes. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS DURING ASSEMBLY 


Two hundred four schools have assigned seats for students during as- 
sembly. Two hundred sixty-six, or 79 per cent, of all schools studied require 
home rooms or classes to sit in sections. Attendance of students at each assem- 
bly is checked in 165, or 49 per cent, of the schools studied. In 162, or approxi- 
mately 48 per cent, of the schools attendance of students at assembly is not 
checked. Nine schools did not give information in regard to checking of at- 
tendance at assembly. In many of the schools, it is the policy for teachers to 
check attendance of their respective groups; in others, this task is performed 
by student monitors. The student council was mentioned frequently as the 
group in charge of the seating of students and checking of attendance. 


THE PLACE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN ASSEMBLY 


Answers to the question “Does the principal attend each assembly pro- 
gram?” were: “Yes,” 224, or 66 per cent; “No,” 106, or 32 per cent; six schools 
did not answer the question. In some instances, answers were qualified by 
by such statements as: “If possible.” “Whenever necessary.” “If he has any 
part in the program.” The policies in regard to the principal sitting on the 
platform during assembly are shown in Table X. Following are comments 


TABLE X. FREQUENCY PRINCIPALS SIT ON PLATFORM 
DURING ASSEMBLY 
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made on this question: “Once or twice each year when on the program.” 
“Only when taking an active part and there is some point in sitting on the 
platform or stage.” “Of course he does not sit on the platform if it is an il- 
lustrated or musical program.” “No, unless it is to introduce an important 
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speaker, and usually that is done by a student.” “It depends upon the type 
of program which is being presented.” 


PRACTICES REGARDING THE PRESIDING OFFICER AT ASSEMBLY 


The practices in regard to the presiding officer at assembly vary widely 
in the different schools. In 36 schools, or approximately 11 per cent, of those 
studied the principal is the chief presiding officer. In some of the others, it 
was stated that he presides occasionally but not as a general rule. Table XI 
shows the practices of the different schools in regard to the presiding officer 
at assemblies. Additional information and explanation of the policies in regard 
to the presiding officer were given in notations made by those who answered 


TABLE XI, PRESIDING OFFICERS AT ASSEMBLY 

















Presiding Number of Per cent of all 

officers schools schools studied 
Student member of group in charge of program........ DOR nacseetaseceuss Rha Pe 30 
President of student body or council.........................-.- WO roe cxpaaslacshsbteocjekratbints 26 
Varies with type of program..........-........:-:.-.-:-0+0+0-0-0- (ea Ue ee ee Se 21 
PINON eects nn seins esitp none Shoceradasarericibensaecatd eee RSTO 1] 
Faculty member sponsoring program....... op ROA Siicceeinchapecetenisies 4 
Chairman of assembly committee... j {eee Parnee anne re ee 3 
Somecne assigned by the principal.............................. DP kets cpsanicetanteantiiadl 3 





the questions. Some of those which seemed significant are: “We have four 
types of programs: Student community; Guidance; English forum; and Mu- 
sic. The principal presides at all programs but turns the chair over to a stu- 
dent.” “We have a student commissioner of assemblies who presides at all 
programs.” “The students are in complete charge; principal and teachers never 
appear on stage.” “If a program features a certain department, the chairmar 
of that department calls the assembly to order and then turns the meeting 
over to the master of ceremonies.” “The honor of presiding at assemblies is 
rotated among the seniors.” “The assembly chairman of the student council 
usually presides.” “We vary the plan, depending upon the type of program. 
Principal presides when outside speakers appear; students at all other pro- 
grams.” “Head boy and head giri alternate as chairman of programs.” 


DISCIPLINE IN ASSEMBLY 


Several questions were asked which revealed information on the matter 
of assembly discipline. The answers to the question, “What is the general 
attitude of your students toward assembly?,” were: “Interested and enthusi- 
astic,” 260, or 77 per cent; “Mild,” 47, or 14 per cent; “Indifferent,” 14 or 4 
per cent; and “Varies with program,” 15, or approximately 4 per cent. 

“Is it difficult to develop correct audience habits?,” received the following 
answers: “Yes,” 117, or 35 per cent; “No,” 219, or 65 per cent. Some interest- 
ing comments made relative to this question are: “For some students, but 
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it can be done.” “Not if everyone works together on the project.” “The pro- 
gram is the solution.” “Yes, but it can be done through effort and persistence.” 
“Students have charge of this through the student government organization.” 
“This is difficult anywhere.” “We have a right-attitude tradition, which needs 
to be emphasized now and then.” “Needs continuous attention.” “This is a 
great challenge.” “Not if the program is good.” “This requires education, but 
it is not difficult.” A few schools mentioned that assembly manners and habits 
are discussed in home rooms. One school sent a memorandum on assembly 
manners which had recently been sent to home-room teachers. Another sent 
several clippings from the school paper showing a campaign which it had 
conducted to try to improve the audience habits of students. 

“Is rebuke ever administered to students during assembly?,” brought the 


following responses: “Yes,” 121, or 36 per cent; “No,” 210, or 62 per cent; 
rive schools did not send answers to this question. Answers were qualified 
by some with such explanations as: “Not as a general practice.” “Only in ex- 
treme cases.” “It has been done once in four years.” “No, but the student 
causing the disturbance gets the ‘dickens’ later.” “This is handled on a home- 
room basis.” 

“Do you ever hold an assembly at which no teachers attend?,” was an- 
swered as follows: “Yes,” 70, or 21 per cent; “No,” 266, or approximately 79 
per cent. These figures are a little contradictory to the answers to a former 
question in regard to whether or not teachers are required to attend assembly. 
In the former question, 85 per cent stated that teachers are required to attend, 
and 15 per cent that they are not required to attend. This slight contradiction 
may be explained by the fact that several schools have one or two assemblies 
each year at which students are “on their own.” An example of this is “Stu- 
dent Day” during which students take charge of all the work and activities 
of the school without any teacher interference. It was stated on two of the 
questionnaires that assembly without the presence of a teacher is a violation 
of state laws. 

Finally the question. “Is discipline during assembly a problem in your 
school?” The answers were: “Yes,” 69, or approximately 20 per cent; “No,” 
267, or 80 per cent. Here again it was emphasized that the key to good disci- 
pline in assembly is a program in which students are interested. One princi- 
pal stated that there is no secondary school anywhere in which there are a 
few students who will not co-operate and must be given special attention. 
Another mentioned that the situation in his school is under control, but that 
eternal vigilance is necessary. 

“Who has charge of discipline in your assemblies?,” revealed five general 
practices. Table XII shows the plans followed in the 336 schools in the study. 
Comments and explanations made indicate that these practices vary somewhat 
in their application in the different schools: “An attitude of co-operation is 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES AND PoLiIcIEs 


TABLE XII. OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF DISCIPLINE 
IN THE ASSEMBLY 




















Officials Number Per cent of all 

in charge of schools schools studied 
Teachers ............--.- pooh cand bette paenipanchiniias nogcertateamedodeatin 143 he 42 
Principal and teachers 85 25 
Teachers and student government organization........ We scans init esecncenitean 22 
Student government and independent monitors........ 20 6 
Principal only asi Bi ipiisssttialsncinde cheated 4 











built up in the home rooms which carries over into assembly behavior.” “The 
Dean of Students works with the student government organization in seeing 
that the right behavior prevails in assembly.” “We have a committee on dis- 
cipline in the student council which works with teachers in handling disci- 
plinary problems.” “Home rooms discuss assembly manners.” “Discipline is 
rarely a problem—good programs are the answer to this.” If discipline becomes 
a problem, the home-room teachers handle it.” “Discipline is a combination 
student-teacher responsibility in our assemblies.” “One half of the faculty is 
assigned each semester to be on duty in assembly.” “Teachers would interfere 
if it became necessary, but the student government does a gcod job.” 

A number of principals stated that a tradition of good behavior has been 
built up in their schools which reduces disciplinary problems to a minimum. 
In explaining the methods used by the student government to maintain dis- 
cipline in assembly, mention was made by three schools of the honor system. 
In no instance was it indicated that the assembly committee is responsible for 
assembly discipline. When the teachers handle discipline it seems to be on a 
home-room basis. In this connection, it will be recalled that in the majority 
of the schools teachers are required to attend assembly and sit with their 
home room or classes. In many schools -where discipline is not handled on a 
home-room basis, students who are guilty of misconduct during assembly are 
referred to the principal, vice-principal, or dean of students. 

Ninety-nine schools, or 29 per cent, make regular canvasses to determine 
the attitude of their students toward assembly. In the replies from 237, or 70 
per cent, it was stated that no such canvass is made. In 10 schools, this can- 
vass is made after each program; in 29 schools, the canvass is made annually; 
and in 15 schools, it is made whenever officials think that it is necessary. 
Little information was given as to the procedure or techniques used in making 
this canvass. Indications are that the procedures are very informal. Some of 
the notations made on this give some insight into the procedures used in a 
few of the schools: 

“We canvass student sentiment frequently in home rooms.” “An cpinion 
survey is made occasionally through the student council.” “The school paper 
sometimes conducts polls on various problems connected with the assembly.” 
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“Teachers evaluate effectiveness of the assembly.” “The guidance classes make 
a monthly survey of student attitude.” “Small check-up after each program 
through the English department.” “Indirectly through a ballot published in 
the school paper.” “At irregular intervals through class councils.” “The chair- 
man of the assembly committee, on occasions, discusses assembly procedures 
and programs with the class presidents to get suggestions and criticisms.” 
Here is the most detailed discussion given to this question: “We consider 
this a very dangerous policy. Lethargy or disinterest is the natural product of 
short planning. A good director should have the measure of his audience be- 
fore tailoring a product to fit it. Sometimes it is possible for a program to 
fail because it is too good for its audience. The members of the audience have 
no common ground. The students have nothing to catch on to. Many teach- 
ers cannot understand why there is inattention to a lecturer who is giving a 
college oration. Some feel that this same mysterious power should be invoked 
to compel students to listen. It seems to me that this same kind of person 
would inaugurate the canvass suggested. As such, he would be sure to receive 
an inconclusive report that would only border on the real failure. We feel that 
a carefully balanced program that contains interest, action, variety, and color 
will preclude the unnecessary and unsatisfactory business of poll-taking.” 


FACULTY MEETINGS AND THE ASSEMBLY 


According to the information given, assembly programs are discussed at 
faculty meetings in 228, or 68 per cent of the. schools. One hundred eight, or 
32 per cent, of the schools, stated that the assembly is not discussed at their 
faculty meetings. The comments indicated that discussion of the assembly at 
faculty meetings is usually held when there is some urgent or important mat- 
ter, but that most problems of the assembly are solved by other methods. The 
opinion seemed to be somewhat general that problems as well as policies in 
regard to the assembly should be thrashed out with the student body or the 
assembly committee rather than at faculty meetings. 


PLANNING AND REHEARSING PROGRAMS 


Answers and comments on the question, “When are assemblies planned 
and rehearsed?,” indicate that the arrangements of many cf the schools are 
not satisfactory. In 134, or approximately 40 per cent, of the schools, programs 
are planned and rehearsed only outside school hours. Usually class time is 
taken for the preparation of programs only if the class is involved. When 
the programs grow out of the work of some organization or activity group, 
generally the program is planned and rehearsed in the meeting of that group 
during the activity period. 

Table XIII shows the plans in the 336 schools in regard to the planning 
and rehearsimg of programs. The notations made in regard to this question 
indicate that the policies in regard to the time for planning and rehearsing 
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TABLE XIII. PLANNING AND REHEARSING OF ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


























Time of planning and Number of Per cent of an 
rehearsal of programs schools schools studied 
Outside school hours only esi ge ae a Mie ae 40 
During class periods and outside school hours 56 see LT 
In home room, at activity period, and outside 

school hours ..............-...---- es cccasnadiences pelican 16 
At the activity period only... bt EEA SIE APRS 9 
Varies (all of above at times) » REE te neene 9 
During class period only 30 9- 





programs is somewhat elastic and depends upon the situation, type of pro- 
gram, and related factors. In certain schools, almost all programs of the student 
participation type grow out of class work. These are almost always planned 
and rehearsed during class time. In schools where it is the custom for classes 
to present an annual program, the classes usually prepare it during out-of- 
school hours. Classes in this instance means freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes. Home rooms generally spend the time necessary to develop the 
programs they sponsor during their regular home-room periods. It was men- 
tioned in the answers from a large number of schools that the problem of ar- 
ranging time for the rehearsal of programs is one of the most difficult ones. 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH GROUPS PRESENT AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Practices in regard to the number of times during a school year a given 
group may present an assembly program were somewhat varied. The answers 
obviously did not take into consideration the fact that many groups such as 
musical, dramatic, and the student council have a part in almost all programs 
presented during the year. The question seems to have been interpreted to 
mean when a group sponsors a program in its entirety. Table XIV shows the 


TABLE XIV. FREQUENCY WITH WHICH A GROUP PRESENTS PROGRAMS. 























Number of presentations Number of Per cent of all 

permitted schools schools studied 
No limit ccd BER. Fic rclences coin etait 33 
inf aaheeRERS Alar Scls | raat Nort ib 20- 
TEI, abc iat cadena aschvdatps oaks dee copqatpaeecnigdnsaergenttde die teataaee TOP ic sacicitegiedcnicdcnbaddcaies i7 
No answer to question.............2.....c.:2sscceceeeseeeseeseeeeeeeees GP ss esicieane ncaa 11 
Not set rule, but usually once............-2--.---0-c-c-seceseee+ , | EEE era 7 
Pe SU aaa oa ssc shcecasesecsscoreien ae SET cb LewtisAienpicertbanitagiicen 4- 
Depends upon schedule.........................- iP en cares 3 
Once—except musical, dramatic, pep club, 

and student council.............2..2....::ccecescecseseeseeseeseeee 9 3- 





policies in regard to how many times‘a given group may sponsor an assembly 
program during the school year. A few of the comments made on this ques- 
tion are significant: “As often as it wishes so long as time permits and the 
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group has something worthwhile to offer.” “Our policy is flexible, but we 
try to keep one group from monopolizing all the time.” “Most departments 
give one program a term—speech, English, and social studies average two a 
term.” “Each home room is responsible for one program each year.” “Once as 
a group, but the band, glee club, dramatic department, and others take part 
in most of the programs presented.” “We have a hard enough time getting 
a group to act once.” 


ASSEMBLY COSTUMES 


Answers to the question, “Does a special group or department have charge 
of costumes?,” were: “Yes,” 185, or 55 per cent; “No,” 146, or 43 per cent; 
no answers from five schools. The special groups in charge of costumes are: 
Home Economics Department, 43 schools; Dramatic Arts Department, 37; 
Dramatic Club (usually the Thespians), 25; Assembly Committee, 14; English 
and Speech Department, 13; Music Department, 11; Art Department, 8; 
Homemaking Club, 5; Costume and Make-up Committee, 3; Stagecraft Club, 
3, Assembly and Auditorium Club, 2; Service Club, 2; Playmakers, 2; Prop- 
erties Committee, 1; Wardrobe Committee, 1; Stage Crew, 1; Drama Work- 
shop, 1; Assembly Class, 1; Audio-Visual Department, 1; and the National 


Honor Society, 1. 
EVALUATING THE ASSEMBLY 


Little progress seems to have been made in evaluating the assembly. The 
replies to the question, “Do you have a plan for evaluating assemblies?,” 
were: “Yes,” 87, or approximately 26 per cent, of the schools; “No,” 249, or 
74 per cent. The information given on this question indicated that in the 
schools where some attempt at evaluation is made, procedures are very in- 
formal and irregular. No school explained its method of evaluation in detail, 
and nothing in the form of a score sheet for evaluating the assembly or other 
method of objective evaluation came to light in the study. 

Some of the comments and notes made by those who answered this 
question are: “Through the student council, school paper, and faculty meet- 
ings, we get reactions to assemblies.” “The assembly committee makes an in- 
formal evaluation each spring before beginning plans for the ensuing year.” 
“We have no fixed plan of evaluation, but use student opinion and reaction 
as a barometer.” “We take a poll through the home rooms to get student re- 
action and ideas for programs.” “We would like very much to evolve a formal 
plan for evaluating assemblies. We know only that our programs have en- 
gendered spirit and enthusiasm among our students. In the absence of any 
formal criteria we have had to judge the success of our programs by the mood 
of the school, the mental attitude of the student body at the close of the audi- 
torium period, comments by students and members of the faculty, and the 
reporting in the school newspaper.” 





























CHAPTER V 
Programs and Their Content 


HE value of programs is the test of the planning, organization, and 
T policies which precede them. Programs should be purposeful, profitable, 
and interesting. If they are to be effective enough to jusify the time and effort 
required for their presentation, their contents must be carefully selected. As 
the purpose of education is to provide training in effective citizenship, the 
contents of programs should approximate lifelike situations as much as 
possible. 

The purpose of this chapter is to summarize the information gathered 
in this study about the nature of the programs presented in the various schools. 
As two good tests of the effectiveness of the assembly are the eagerness of stu- 
dents to take part in programs and whether or not students originate ideas 
carried out in programs, these two topics will be discussed first. 


EAGERNESS OF STUDENTS TO TAKE PART IN PROGRAMS 


This question was asked: “In general, are students eager to participate 
in programs?” The answers were: “Yes,” 209, or 62 per cent; “No,” 121, or 
36 per cent; no answer from six schools. It was stated by several school officials 
that students were eager to take part in certain kinds of programs, but were 
not so enthusiastic about others. A few said that there is always a waiting list 
of students who want to be in programs. One principal remarked that a big 
problem was to break down the reticence of students; another that the more 
aggressive leaders monopolize almost all of the time. 


STUDENTS HELP ORIGINATE IDEAS CARRIED OUT IN PROGRAMS 

The answers to the questions, “Do students originate ideas carried out 
in programs?,” were: “Yes,” 303, or 90 per cent; “No,” 30, or approximately 
9 per cent; “Don’t know,” three schools. One principal remarked that the. 
students in his school sometimes originate ideas for programs, but not as 
often as he would like for them to do so. Another stated that almost all ideas 
for programs were suggested by students. One assembly committee has an 
“Idea Box” located in a convenient place in the building, and students are 
encouraged to deposit ideas for programs in it. A device used by another 
school is to run an assembly column in the school paper in which various stu- 
dents express their ideas on what they like or dislike in assemblies, suggestions 
for programs, and others. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In earlier days, announcements played a larger part in assembly programs 
than at the present time. The head of the school usually took advantage of the 
gathering to announce and comment upon the events of the day or week. 
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Today the tendency is to use the bulletin board, home rooms, and public ad- 
dress system for announcements in a large number of schools. However, this 
study revealed that announcements are still made in assembly in more than 
half of the 336 schools. The answers to the question, “Are announcements 
made during the assembly?,” were: “Yes,” 190, or 56 per cent; “No,” 146, 
or approximately 44 per cent. The answers were explained in some instances to 
indicate that it was not the policy to make announcements as part of each pro- 
gram but only when there is an important matter to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the student body. On these special occasions, the announcements are 
usually made by a student and often are related to the program which is 
being presented. 


INSTALLATION OF STUDENT OFFICERS 


One type of program which is presented frequently in secondary schools 
has for its purpose the installation of student officers. In 238, or approximately 
71 per cent, of the schools studied, student officers are installed in assembly. 
The chief officers who have the distinction of being installed in assembly be- 

‘fore the entire student body include student government officers, leaders of 
boys’ and girls’ leagues, class officers, officers of the National Honor Society 
and the Quill and Scroll. Many schools have worked out a special ceremony 
used in installing student officers. It is usually a very dignified affair designed 
to impress the officers with their duties and responsibilities. 

MUSIC IN THE ASSEMBLY 

In most secondary schools, music has a prominent place in assembly pro- 
grams. In 316, or almost 95 per cent, of the 336 schools in the study, assembly 
programs contain group singing. This is one of the activities in which all 
students can participate. It helps to unify the school and is an important fac- 
tor in putting students in the proper mood for the remainder of the program. 
New songs are taught during assembly time in 197, or 59 per cent, of the 
schools. One hundred thirty-seven, or 41 per cent, stated that new songs are 
taught during assembly time. A number of schools have found school sing 
assemblies among their most interesting and valuable programs. 

Bands and orchestras have an important part in assembly programs. The 
replies from 297, or 88 per cent, of the schools, stated that bands or orchestras 
play during assembly. Thirty-nine, or 12 per cent, stated that these groups do 
not play in assembly. In most instances where they do not play, it was ex- 
plained that they do not have a band or orchestra. Several schools said that 
these musical groups were suspended during the war, but that they will be re- 
sumed as soon as possible. 


SHORT PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


One of the most prominent places on assembly programs is occupied by 
dramatic productions. In 309, or 92 per cent, of the schools, plays, or pageants, 
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were presented on programs during the past year. The number of such produc- 
tions presented in the different schools during the past year ranged from | to 
32. Six was the average number of plays and pageants presented in assembly 
in the 309 schools. One junior high school sent a list of 16 short plays which 
were presented in assembly during the preceding year. Not all the plays and 
pageants presented by schools are purchased from publishing houses. It is not 
uncommon for many of the plays and pageants presented by schools to be 
written by teachers and students. 


OUTSIDE SPEAKERS 


A number of those who supplied the information on the questionnaires 
stated that some of their most valuable programs consisted of unusual speak- 
ers. Several also stated that one of the most difficult problems is to find out if 
prospective speakers are any good. Outside speakers may be used to good ad- 
vantage on certain assembly programs, but too often speakers are engaged as 
the easiest way to fill a date on the assembly calendar. Two hundred forty-six, 
or 72 per cent, of the schools studied have outside speakers, on their assembly 
programs, occasionally; 88, or 26 per cent, have outside speakers, often; and 
two schools stated that outside speakers were never used on assembly programs. 


BIBLE READING 


State laws control the matter of Bible reading in some of the schools. In 
a few states it is required; in some of the others, Bible reading is not per- 
mitted, according to statements made on some of the questionnaires. In 128, 
or 38 per cent, of the schools, Bible reading is part of assembly programs; 
208, or 61 per cent, stated that Bible reading is not a part of their assembly 
programs. One principal explained that Bible reading is a part of the programs 
presented at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, but not of other programs 
presented during the year. One school always opens its programs at assembly 
with Bible reading and the Lord’s Prayer. Responsive reading is a part of the 
programs in a few other schools. A number of schools have what is called de- 
votional assemblies which are strictly religious in nature. In some localities, 
this type of program seems to have been revived during the war. 


Of those schools where Bible reading is part of the assembly, this ques- 
tion was asked: “Who usually does the reading?” It was found that in 79 
schools, or 61 per cent, of those where Bible reading is done in assembly, a 
student generally does the reading. Often this is the student who presides over 
the program. In 28 of the schools the policy varies as to who does the Bible 
reading. It is often a member of the Hi-Y or Tri-Y clubs who is selected to 
read the Bible. The principal is the official who does the reading in 14 schools; 
a local minister is called in to do the reading in four; and, in three schools, 
it is read by a teacher. 
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PROGRAMS BY COMMERCIAL GROUPS 


The question was asked: “Do commercial groups (such as Bell Telephone 
or General Electric) ever present programs in your school?” The answers 
were: “Yes,” 56, or 16 per cent, of the schools; “No,” 270, or 83 per cent. 
Several mentioned that commercial groups frequently present movies but sel- 
dom a complete assembly program. One director of assemblies commented: 
“Only when the materials of business and industrial organizations help our 
programs, do we accept them. The Bell Telephone Company sends out head 
sets when our commercial department has its annual drive on ‘Manners and 
the Telephone.’ This is good enough for the entire school to see, although we 
have not yet done so because the health program is disrupted every time we 
hold an assembly.” 


PROGRAMS BY CIVIC OR SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


One hundred eighteen, or 35 per cent, of the schools stated that civic or 
service organizations (such as Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs) present assembly 
programs on their schedules. Two hundred twenty, or 65 per cent, stated that 
no such programs are on their assembly calendars. A vocational clinic assem- 
bly, sponsored by the Rotary Clubs, was mentioned favorably in a number of 
questionnaires. The American Legion was mentioned several times as pre- 
senting programs in assembly. Other agencies mentioned included police and 
fire departments and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. One principal re- 
marked: “No, we repeat some of our best programs before their groups.” 


ASSEMBLY AGENCIES 


There are a number of assembly agencies with headquarters located in 
certain sections of the country which contract with secondary schools to fur- 
nish a few programs at different times during the school year. These programs 
usually consist of a mixture of entertainment and educational features, and 
must be paid for by the students who attend them, or out of some school fund. 
One hundred ninety, or 56 per cent, of the 336 schools secured programs from 
such agencies during the year preceding this study. One hundred forty-six, 
or 43 per cent, stated that they did not secure any of their programs from these 
agencies. Several of those who supplied the information commented that pro- 
grams secured from such agencies are generally unsatisfactory. The following 
is a typical statement: “Past experiences with such groups are not so good.” 
Programs furnished by Extension Services of several universities were men- 
tioned. Those supplied by the University of Kansas and the University of 
Minnesota were praised by a number of schools where they have been pre- 
sented. 

The schools were asked to make an estimate of the total percentage of 
their assembly programs during the preceding year which were sponsored by a 
commercial group, a civic or service organization, or an assembly agency. The 
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highest estimate was 90 per cent. Fifty-four schools estimated that 25 per 
cent or more of their programs consisted of performances sponsored by such 
groups. The average for all the schools which make use of such programs 
was 11.6 per cent. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAMS WITH OTHER SCHOOLS 


One hundred thirty-five, or approximately 40 per cent, of the schools ex- 
changed programs with neighboring schocls during the year preceding this 
study. One hundred ninety-three, or 57 per cent, stated that they did not ex- 
change programs, and eight schools did not answer the question. A few 
stated that programs were exchanged occasionally before the war, and that 
the practice will probably be resumed in the future. One type of exchange 
program which seems to be booming in certain parts of the country is the 
interschool forum. In some localities this activity is becoming as common as 
interscholastic debating. Exchange programs with neighboring schools have 
great possibilities. They stimulate interest in assemblies in general and are a 
good method of getting more variety in programs. They are also an excellent 
medium for spreading ideas on new types of programs. In cne locality there 
is an Assembly League which has been organized for the purpose of exchang- 
ing programs among the member schools. 


SOLICITATION OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Answers to the question, “Do activity groups solicit financial support in 
assemblies?,” were: “Yes,” 127, or 38 per cent; “No,” 205, or 61 per cent; no 
answer, four schools. The comments and explanations indicated that, where 
this practice is permitted, it is limited to certain assemblies and to activities of 
great importance. Ocasionally there are drives and campaigns in which student 
leaders go before the assembly to raise money to promote some activity. Some- 
times there is a special assembly to arouse students to subscribe for the school 
newspaper, buy a yearbook, and similar enterprises. Sale of tickets to schocl 
and community functions is another use which is made of the assembly in cer- 
tain schools. It was mentioned in another part of the questionnaire that com- 
munity groups often want to use the assembly te promote some campaign or 
drive in which they are interested. Rally programs to promote some activity 
or to raise money have their place in the affairs of the school, but they should 
not be permitted to be carried to the point where there is danger of deteat- 
ing the fundamental purposes of the assembly. 

PROMOTION OF WORTHY PROJECTS 

Closely related to the solicitation of financial support, is the matter of 
use of the assembly in the promotion of “worthy” projects. Three hundred 
nine, or 91 per cent, of the schools stated that the assembly in their school is 
used to promote worthy school projects. What constitutes a “worthy” project 
will have to go unexplained, but the two mentioned most frequently were 
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the sale of stamps and bonds and the promotion of a project to furnish a 
place for students to go to find recreation. Several schools mentioned programs 
to promote a center where students could go for recreation during !eisure 
hours. 

PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL DAYS AND EVENTS 

Only 18 negative answers were given to the question, “Do you observe 
special days and events with assembly programs?” When asked to name the 
special days or events, a total of 70 occasions were mentioned. However, thirty- 
two events were named by only one school each. 

Only three special days—Christmas, Armistice, and Thanksgiving—were 
named by more than 50 per cent of the schools. Four others—Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s birthdays, Memorial Day, and Easter—were each named by 
one third or more of the schools. ; 

In several schools the birthdays of both Washington and Lincoin are 
observed at one patriotic assembly. In many schools it is the policy to present 
only a few assembly programs in observance of special days and events, but 
to leave their observance to home-room programs. Other schools recognize spe- 
cial days and events over a public address system as an opening exercise. A 
number of the special days and events are of interest only to the sponsoring 
schools. For example, the Arsenal Technical Schools of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
observes what is called “Supreme Day.” It is the anniversary of a decision of 
the Supreme Court deeding the Arsenal for educational purposes. 

Comments made in regard to assemblies as a means of observing special 
days and events, seemed to indicate: (1) Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter, are the special days most appropriate for assembly programs. Programs 
for these events can often be presented in assembly for students and then re- 
peated at an evening performance for the public. (2) Most special days and 
events are more appropriate for home-room than for assembly programs. (3) 
Special day programs have a tendency to become stereotyped—to follow the 
same pattern and consist of the same “old stuff” year after year. 

Following are the 70 special days and events named by schools, and the 
number of times each was mentioned: 


Christmas a 240 May Day 
Armistice . 228 Citizenship Day 
Thanksgiving ...........-- pishspachieeteneokcbitel 216 V-E Day 
Washington’s birthday 157 FDR Memorial 
Memorial Day 151 Army Day 
Lincoln’s birthday ...133 Arbor Day 
Easter 5 Bond Day 
Navy Day $8 Valentine Day 
Pan-American Day ... ....93 Musie Week 
Columbus Day 

Constitution Day 


Pearl Harbor Day Be epee eee ia 
Brotherhood Week ..............-.------------ 
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Oklahoma Day ..................-0-2:0000000++ 





























































sadtiats 6 

Bill of Rights Day 6 Boy Scout Week................-...-.---------- 1 

Book Week 6 Community Appreciation Day.......... 1 

Honor or Award Dayj............-...-:ss-000 5 Student Government Day.................. 1 

Negro History Week.......................... 3 Lee’s Birthday ......2....---.---------ceeecee-00 ] 

St. Patrick’s Day 3 Frances Willard Day............-..........- ] 

United Nations Day........................-.-. 3 Old Clothes Day.................2....-0-+--+ I 

Junior Red Cross Week.................-.--- 3 All-Christian Week ....................-.-.-- ] 

Fire Prevention Week......................+- B Youth Week 2.2.20... :....--cctescsecscscceeeseere 1 

School Colors Day..............:..:-:00-- 3 Freshman Induction Day........:......... 1 

SOR TIF lanai snncs cs icsnscqessoseninsacsocnen 3 Nevada Day .............c-cesceccneneeseserseceee 1 

School Election Day..................--0-+ 2 Tolerance Day. ..............---c-c-sss-esse-- 1 

Faculty Day ....... 1 Peggy Stewart Day..........2.---..-------- 1 

Texas Day .......... 1 Maryland Day ...............:::0-sseciesse-1--++ ] 
Visitation Day  .............0..cscecscsescseoes 1 Parents’ Day at School...................-.- 1 % 
Better English Week..................-.-..-+ 1 Homecoming Day..................------------- 1 i: 
Better Homes Day............-.-...---0+-+0-0 1 College Conference Day................-... I 

Vocational Emphasis Day................ 1 Franklin’s birthday ........................ > Ah 

Delaware Day 1 Lexington and Concord Day.............. l 

National Health Week................. 1 Supreme Day ...........-.:-:::--s-esecssse-0 1 

Communty Fund Week..................... 1 Sadie Hawkins Day.....................-...-.- 1 

World Day of Prayet...............-..-..-.--+ lL Veterans’ Wty .2i0.. ici kee 1 





PROGRAMS CONSIDERED MOST VALUABLE 


Many of the schools found it very difficult to answer the following ques- 
tion: “Which of the programs presented during the past year, considering 
all factors involved, do you consider the most valuable?” Fifty-six schools did 
not select a program, and several of the others named more than one of their 

‘ outstanding programs. A total of 472 programs were named, including the 
programs which were duplicated by different schools. Some of the typical 
comments which were made on this question are: “Each was valuable as to 
its particular aspect.” “Most were valuable but in different ways.” “Each was 
valuable for its own purpose.” “Impossible to answer.” “There is no single 
program that I would place in this category.” “Depends upon point of view.” 

An attempt has been made to classify the programs which were consid- 
ered most valuable under certain headings. There is a certain amount of over- 
lapping in some of the divisions. The programs which do not seem to fit into 
any particular division have been grouped under the topic “Miscellaneous.” 

The programs are as follows: 



























Programs Number of times named 












Special Day Program...........-....-s--.-:sssesssssseecsesssesenensnceceenensnssentensneeteees 
V-E Day 
Christmas 
Thanksgiving 
Easter 
Armistice 
National Fete Day 
Citizenship Day 
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Memorial Day 

Career Day 

Honor Day 

Lincoln’s birthday 

Junior Red Cross Day 

Columbus Day 

Navy Day 

Pearl Harbor Day 

Constitution Day 

Victory Inventory Day 

Washington’s birthday 

Hallowe’en Day 
Sippmcnl Vea FI insect <nicmeatonaspnnsibecveshtindnenisbssinstiins’ 13 

American Education Week 

Book Week 

Vocational Emphasis Week 

Music Week 

Boy Scout Week 

Clean-up Week 

Negro History Week 

Youth Week 

Health Week 

Brotherhood Week 
Forums (Panels, Junior Town Hall Meetings, ete.) ................-...-. 28 

Compulsory military training 

Intercultural problems 

Interracial understanding 

Propaganda 

Dumbarton Oaks 

Youth Suffrage 

Current Youth Problems 

Socialized Medicine 

International Relations 

Labor Problems 

How to improve the school 

Shall we win the peace? 

How education can win favor with the public 

The Student Council on school problems 

Juvenile Delinquency 

U.S.-Russian Relations 

Is ours a progressive community? 

Should higher education be provided at public expense for gifted youth ° 
Should the order of succession to the presidency be changed? 
Should Social Security be expanded to include health service? 

Should we share the atomic bomb with other countries? 
What does youth want of the school? 
What shall we do with Japan? 
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Demonstrated programs 22 
Parliamentary Law 

Football plays 

Science in the home 

First aid 

The Student Council in action 
Faults of students 

Fashion shows 

Manners 

The radio workshop 

Types of people 

How to walk 

Liquid air 

Sound 

Hobbies of students 
Biological science 

Physical education 

Electric eye 

Deep-sea diving 

Voting procedures 





Student Talent programs.................... 30 








Variety shows 
Minstrels 

Student follies 
Senior talent 

Stunt programs 
One-act play Contest 
Talent Hour 
Original poetry 
Dramatics 
Monologues 





Programs by Outsiders.....................-.:sc-cssscececsteseccsnssestvasceedivevevorssseceee 48 








Unusual] speakers 

Master musician 

U. S. Steel program 

Assembly Service programs 
National assemblies 

Lectures on vocations 

Rotary Club program 

Speeches by ministers of different faiths 
DuPont program 

FBI program on crime 

A professional reader 

Bell Telephone Company programs 
Blind artist 


Opera star 
Robert Frost on poetry 
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Professional artists 

Glee Club from School for Blind 

Missionary from India 

Representative from Holland 

University Extension programs 
Dh rselomd POO II  nn nisin sis nsesensecsnscesvecsztnvicncviecsineessnegeesinemivonssshonietes 25 

School sings 

Band concerts 

Folk songs 

Operettas 

Glee clubs 

Musical show 

Junior choir musical 

Musical recitals 

Music appreciation programs 

A Capella choir 
Honor or Award programs................-.-. 14 

Annual awards program 

Honor day programs 

Recognition of students for outstanding services to the school 

Athletic awards assembly 

National Honor Society 

Scholastic awards 

Citizenship 

Music awards , 
Programs to Install Student Officers .....00.0020 00... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 17 

Student Council 

Student body officers 

Boys’ and Girls’ League 

National Honor Society 

Class officers 
“Pep,” “Rally,” or “Booster” Programs............--.---.:-s:sss-0+s-eses-seeeeees 28 

Sale of Stamps and Bonds 

Athletics 

School spirit and morale 

School elections 

Boost the school paper 

Promote interest in activities 

Campaigns to raise money 

Patriotic rallies 
Miscellaneous Programs. .......... 158 
Freshman orientation 
Graduation assembly 
Program to promote a community project 
Fellowship program 
Broadcast of school events 
English department program 
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Movies 
Student written program 
Plays by dramatic group 

Hi-Y program on character 

Convocation program 

Club presidents reporting activities of their respective groups 
Interschoo] debates 

Travelogues 

Mayor for a Day 

Junior Town Meeting of the Air 

Health pageant 

Program on conservation 

Welcome assembly 

Faculty assembly 

Citizenship Emphasis program 

Program to introduce the high school to eighth-grade pupils 
United Nations assembly 

Library Club program 

Memorial dedicated to former students killed in war 

James Whitcomb Riley program 

Pageant depicting the American way of life 

Round-up Pioneer program 

An original pageant—“This is America” 

French Department Program 

Art in Everyday Life 

An assembly near the end of the term composed of the most outstanding 

features or numbers which have appeared on programs during the year 

Community appreciation program 

Coronation of high-school queen 

Indian dances 

Correspondence Club program 

Mock Session of Congress 

Pioneer Days—written by student 

Assembly on Four Freedoms 

Old Clothes Day assembly 

Review of San Francisco Conference 

Vocational clinic 

Interschoo] forum programs 

Program conducted like street interviews 

Pageant of the Nations 

Spelling bee 
Quiz Programs 
Exchange assembly with neighboring school 
Convention for nomination of student officers 
Discussion of student association budget 
An Evening of Fun at Home (original) 
Senior Farewell assembly 
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Adoption of Student Body Constitution 
Safety program 

Choral reading 

Russian Dancers 

Girls’ League assembly 

Assembly to boost school paper 
Student volunteer program 
Program about Joel Chandler Harris 
Extemporaneous speaking contest 
Barbershop quartet 

Spanish department program 
Program on Tennessees Valley Authority 
An outdoor assembly 

“Stars Fell on Murphy” 

“A Year in Twenty-Nine Minutes” 
Improving Economic well-being 
Program based on local history 
School citizenship and patriotism 
Sub Deb assembly 

Girls’ Council Easter show 

Girls’ Tumbling Team program 
The American Girl in Action 
Launching the Activity Program 
Demonstration guidance program 
Original program on the atom 
“What’s the Magazine?” 
“Looking for a Job” 

Escapades of 1946 

A Varga Girl assembly 

“Music Makes the World Kin” 
“They Burned the Books” 

“An Experiment in Democracy” 
“Keeping the Dragon Clean” 
Campaign against cheating 
Improving the school 

Valentine Recognition program 
Better work habits 

Best informed student contest 
Life of Steven Foster 
Know-Your-School 

“How to be a Leader” 

Satire on Schools of Yesteryear 
Program on Thomas Jefferson 
True-false contest 

Stunts by Tumblers’ Team 
Cheer-leading competition 

“The Air Age” 


[ November 











CHAPTER VI 







The Most Difficult Problems 


NE of the last questions asked in this study was: “Of all the problems 
connected with your assemblies, which is the one problem you consider 
the most difficult?” Two hundred eighty-nine answers to this question were re- 
ceived. The replies from ten of the schools were in effect that they have no 
outstanding or acute problem connected with their assemblies. Several named 
two or more problems, which accounts for there being more than a total of 
279 problems on the list when duplications are counted. 

The problems named by the 279 schools, which comprise approximately 
83 per cent of all schools studied, have been classified under seven general 
headings: (1) The Problem of Time, (2) Place and Equipment for Holding 
the Assembly, (3) Planning and Organization, (4) Arranging Suitable Pro- 
grams, (5) Interest and Co-operation of Students, (6) Public-Relations Prob- 
lems, and (7) Teacher-Training and Co-operation. This is somewhat of an 
arbitrary classification which was selected as a convenient method of presenting 
the problems, and some duplication and overlapping could not be avoided. 
Problems which were named two or more times in approximately the same 
words have been marked with an asterisk (*). The problems are as follows: 
























THE PROBLEM OF TIME 


This problem, in its various ramifications, appeared on the answers from 

78 schools. Finding time for rehearsals of programs was the time problem 
which appeared most frequently. It was found on the answers from a number 
of schools. Keeping within the time limit, and arranging time for already 
overburdened teachers to supervise the preparation of programs, were men- 
tioned second and third most frequently. The problems relating to time in- 
clude: 

*Time for rehearsals of programs 

*Keeping within the time limit 

*Time for already overburdened teachers to supervise the preparation of pro- of 4 

grams ef 
“Finding time for students to practice after school—many have part-time jobs 
and home duties 

“Time necessary to coach and train student leaders in their responsibilities 

*Time to prepare good programs 

“Finding a time during the day when large groups can practice 
To find time both to plan and present programs 
Time to correlate the work of the faculty on assemblies 
Getting students for practice when a faculty member has the time to super- 

vise them in their preparation 
Too little time 
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Finding time for all desirable programs 

Finding time for rehearsals because so many students ride bus. 

Time to practice plays 

Scheduling programs without interference with other schcol work and activ- 
ities 

To find time to develop better group singing 

Holding to time schedule 

Presenting a well-rounded program in a 45-minute period 

Making out a practice schedule 

Taking too much time from classes 

Time to give all students an opportunity to participate 

Getting good programs planned and ready to present on dates listed on assem- 
bly calendar. 


PLACE AND EQUIPMENT FOR HOLDING THE ASSEMBLY 


In connection with this problem, it will be recalled that information pre- 


sented in Chapter IV showed that 148, or 44 per cent, of the schools studied 
do not have an auditorium or other place for holding assemblies which is 
large enough to seat the entire student body at one gathering. It is evident that 


adequate housing is a problem of the schools as well as the Veterans and oth- 


ers. There were 71 schools which named problems relating to place and equip- 
ment for holding the assembly as one of the most difficult problems. Crowded 
conditions or inadequate auditorium capacity was the problem under this 


heading mentioned most often. Following .is the complete list under this 


heading: 





“Auditorium is too small 

*Inadequate stage 

*Auditorium acoustics very poor 
does not hold intrest of all) 

*Lack of suitable physical equipment 

“Converting the gymnasium into an auditorium 

Ability to make all students hear (This handicap limits our type of assem- 
blies a great deal and gives rise to disciplinary problems when program 
does not hold interest of all) 

The fact that our auditorium seats only one third of our school enrollment 

We have to transfer the senior high to the junior-high building to have a 
place for holding assemblies 

Seating and clearing gymnasium for classes 

Arranging for 3400 students to attend each program 

Problem of darkening the gymnasium during programs 

Unsuitable auditorium 

Housing—new auditorium needed very badly 

Getting the auditorium for practice 

Proper stage staff—skilled technicians 

The only place we have for holding assemblies is one-half mile away from the 
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building in which classes are held 

We have to go downtown to the Masonic Hall to hold our programs 

Auditorium can’t meet needs of school—three performances necessary for all 

students to have benefit of program 

Proper costumes for students to wear when presenting program 

Carrying seats to the gymnasium whenever we hold a program 

The temporary structure where our programs are held is never warm on cold 
days 

We must make all of our stage equipment, properties, and costumes 


ARRANGING APPROPRIATE PROGRAMS 


The problem of preparing programs which have sufficient variety and 
appeal to hold the interest of a heterogeneous audience seems to be the ob- 
stacle which many secondary schcols cannot overcome. Getting groups to pre- i 
sent unified programs and finding suitable materials for programs, were two Ad 
other problems named very often. There were 65 schools which named { 
problems that were classified under this topic. They are: 

*Getting great enough variety in programs to hold the interest of all types of 
students 

*Getting groups to present unified and well-balanced programs 

*Finding suitable materials fur programs 

*Arranging programs which justify the time spent in planning, practice, and 
presentation 

*Using talent available in school in preparing good programs 

*Eliminating poor and inappropriate programs 

*Letting a large number of students participate with the limited amount of 
program material available 

*Developing techniques and skills which will enable more students to partici- 
pate 

*To find acceptable programs which can be presented by less gifted boys and 
girls 

*To plan programs in which the audience can participate 

*Having the right combination of both educational and recreational features 
on programs 

“Arranging guidance programs which are effective 

Students want too many “pep” programs 

Stimulating serious thought on preparing programs with originality 

Finding programs that are educational as well as entertaining—too much 
“floor show” idea 





Interest and timeliness of programs 

Scheduling special speakers who happen to be in town 

To find programs suitable for student participation 

Knowing in advance the value of programs or speakers 

Finished programs 

Improvement in quality of programs 

Presenting varied programs which raise students’ standards of appreciation 
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Selecting the programs and methods of presentation which will result in the 
greatest educational returns to students 

Getting students to write and produce good programs 

To arrange programs which justify the time and benefit the students and the 
school at large 

To get programs prepared that “click” so students won’t “kick” 

Getting proper talent for worth-while programs 

Getting outside performers who understand the psychology of adolescents and 
can interest them 

Keeping the program on a high quality and avoiding monotony 

Determining which programs will be worth while 

Adjusting programs to various students 

To avoid programs degenerating into mere entertainment 


Having programs based on an important theme 
Making assemblies colorful enough to enlist the work necessary from students 


INTEREST AND CO-OPERATION OF STUDENTS 
In this category, the five problems which were mentioned most frequently 
are: Discipline during programs, proper audience behavior, attention, inter- 
esting a heterogeneous audience, and boredom of students. All five of these, 
it seems, could be consolidated into the problem of student self-discipline. In 
connection with this topic, it will be recalled that in another part of this re- 
port, it was emphasized that the solution of disciplinary problems is that of 
providing good programs. The list of problems which appears below was 
taken from the answers which came from 49 of the schools. “Discipline,” 
“Audience behavior,” and, “Attention” appeared on the answers from a num- 
ber of schools. The list is as follows: 
*Discipline during programs 
*Proper audience behavior 
*Attention 
*Interesting a heterogeneous audience 
*Boredom of students 
Getting a large number of students to participate 
* Audience habits and attitudes 
Stimulating students to prepare adequately and promptly 
The problem of creating interest in worth-while programs 
Maintaining continuous co-operation on part of students 
To influence certain types of students to help in the planning and execution of 
programs 
Getting student committees to plan programs 
Proper listening—not conduct 
Reactions of students—noisy, buzz of comment after some go on stage 
Student control—they depend too much on teachers for discipline 
Mechanics of getting students into assembly hall and settled down 
Training a small minority toward a more acceptable behavior pattern 
Lack of courtesy to mediocre outside performers 
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When students disagree or disapprove of something said on the program, they 
become furious and antagonistic 







PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 
Many of the most difficult problems connected with the assembly are 
the result of careless or haphazard planning and organization. Many of those 
named under other headings indicate poor planning and organization. This 
topic might have been enlarged greatly by including some of those which 
were obviously the result of poor planning and organization. The list which 
follows was taken from answers of forty-two schools: 
*Planning wisely 
*Organization of assemblies 
“Spreading responsibility among students and teachers 
*Co-ordination of the various classes and activity groups 
*Assignment of programs 
*Disruption of classes for practice 
Having as many students as possible take part in programs either on stage 
or as audience participants 
Getting students and teachers to plan systematically and continuously 
Using a large number of people in key positions 
Arranging for suitable preparation 
Scheduling assembly periods 
How to develop more student responsibilities for planning programs 
Encouraging and motivating students to write more ortginal scripts for pro- 
grams 
Planning programs ahead—too hastily conceived 
Continuous initiative and leadership in planning 
Getting voluntary teacher and student participation in planning and present- 
ing programs 
Guarding against having assigned programs postponed or dropped because of 
some unnecessary interference 
Knowing what the aims of the assembly should be and working toward a 
realization of these aims 
To prevent disturbance of the teaching schedule 
Arranging term schedule 
Keeping within a limited budget 2 
Obtaining good speakers cheaply 
How to make use of the talent in the school and find suitable outside talent 
Placing responsibility for lively and stimulating programs 
Lack of suitable seating arrangements 







































PUBLIC-RELATIONS PROBLEMS 

In the introductory chapter, information was presented which indicated 
that in some schools the assembly is a valuable public-relations device, and that 
often it is an instrument which helps to co-ordinate school and community 
interests. No mention was made of public-relations problems which sometimes 
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are encountered in the administration of the assembly. Eighteen schools men- 
tion such problems. The problems are: 


ou 


*Handling community requests 
*Keeping out pressure groups 
*Requests to use the assembly to promote some “cause,” community drive, 
campaign, or charity 
*Outside groups, or an influential citizen, wanting to bring in a speaker 
People wanting to be paid large sums for an assembly or for some speaker who 
has been brought to the community for some other purpose 
Keeping outside groups from presenting undesirable programs 
Having to take programs brought to us by some community group 
Avoiding pressure and propaganda groups, speakers sent by a local church, 
and similar requests 
To prevent lay pressure groups from “hogging” the time 
Keeping out promoters, propagandists, and preachers 
When we have a school committeeman or “woman” who wants to talk 


TEACHER-TRAINING AND CO-OPERATION 


The questicnnaires from 16 schools made reference to problems growing 
of an attitude of non-co-operation on the part of teachers, or to teachers 


not having adequate training for sponsoring assembly programs. The prob- 


lems, as stated on the replies from these 16 schools, are: 


Capable directors to assume responsibility for well-planned programs 

Getting academically minded teachers to recognize the value of assemblies 

Unwillingness of teachers to accept ideas foreign to them 

Lack of appropriately trained sponsors for assemblies 

“Selling” teachers on the philosophy behind assemblies 

Making teachers feel that they are not being imposed upon when they are 
asked or expected to help prepare assemblies 

Getting one teacher to assume responsibility for co-ordinating and directing 
assemblies throughout the year 

Creating interest on the part of teachers 

Getting teachers to volunteer their services in planning and presenting worth- 
while programs 

How to get teachers to assume responsibility for looking after the details 

Lack of leadership on my part in getting teachers to plan good programs 

Too many teachers who look upon the assembly as strictly an administrative 
device 

Getting teachers to originate ideas 

How to get teachers to develop programs out of classroom situations 

Making the faculty assembly “conscious” 

Teachers who think that the music, speech, and English departments should 
do all the work in planning and arranging assembly programs 


Two questions which have a bearing on this particular topic have not 


been mentioned at any other place in this study. The first, “Do teachers co- 
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operate willingly in preparing assembly programs?,” received the following 
answers: “Yes,” 291, or 86 per cent, of the schools; “No,” 36, or approximately 
11 per cent; no answer from 9, or almost 3 per cent. Some pertinent com- 
ments were: “The assembly committee says they do not.” “Those who are 
qualified and like to sponsor programs.” “Yes, but it takes constant encour- 
agement.” “Too few teachers help with this important activity.” 

The other question, “Do you believe that teacher-training institutions 
should give more emphasis than they do to training teachers to present as- 
sembly programs?,” was answered as follows: “Yes,” 292, or 86 per cent; 
“No,” 28, or 8 per cent; “Don’t know,” 16, or almost 5 per cent. Several pet- 
sons who answered this question indicated a rather positive opinion on it, 
by such comments as: 

“Definitely, yes!” “Absolutely.” “This is a real need and something the 
colleges and universities should emphasize.” “Every teacher should be trained 
to sponsor at least one: activity, and the assembly is one of the most impor- 
tant.” “Very much so.” “It would help matters immensely.” “More such 
training would relieve the principal of a great burden.” “Having been chair- 
man of assemblies for eight years, I feel that more teachers should be trained 
to present assemblies—they have a tendency to let English and music teach- 
ers take over.” “Every teacher should have a reasonable amount of training 
in speech and dramatics.” “This has always been a pet idea of mine. I wish 
teacher-training institutions would develop such a course. I'd like to help 
start one somewhere, too.” “A large school can have two or three teachers 
who are experts in the planning and presentation of assemblies.” “Principals, 
too, need some training as to how to organize the school program so that 
assemblies will grow out of the life of the school naturally.” “All teachers 
should develop a sound philosophy on the assembly.” 





CHAPTER VII 


Recent Changes and Predictions for the Future 


N attempt was made in this study to learn the recent changes which have 

taken place in regard to the assembly, and also to get the ideas of 
teachers and administrators on possible future developments. These two ques- 
tions were asked: (1) “What marked changes have taken place during the 
past five years relative to the types of assemblies presented in your school?” 
(2) “What are your ‘guesses’ as to the future developments or tendencies in 
regard to assembly programs?” The first part of this chapter will summarize 
the answers given in regard to the changes during the past year. The last 
part of the chapter will deal with the predictions made for the future of 


the assembly. 


CHANGES DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


Sixty-two schools did not answer the question in regard to changes dur- 
ing the past five years. Several of those who did not answer said they were 
new in their positions and did not feel qualified to make an intelligent state- 
ment in regard to the question. Fifteen stated that there had been no impor- 
tant changes. The other 259 schools sent answers of a general nature, almost 
all of which indicated improvements in one way or another. The changes 
indicated have been grouped under seven topical headings. 


1. Changes introduced by the war—The questionnaires from 114 schools 
mentioned changes which were attributed to wartime conditions and interests. 
They may be summarized as follows: (a) More patriotic rallies; (b) A large 
number of programs being presented to promote activities connected with 
the war effort; (c) The building of programs around themes of current in- 
- terest; (d) A greater number of programs of a serious nature, such as those 
dealing with community problems, world affairs, memorial services for former 
students killed in the war, and other programs with a definite purpose re- 
lated to the war; and (e) Frequent programs planned with the view of de- 
veloping morale. 

Typical statements were: “Tendency to lean toward school-community 
support of war effort—bond rallies, clothing drives, and the like.” “Pa- 
triotic rallies have predominated.” “We have had defense and victory pro- 
grams regularly, and also carry this interest into every program when occa- 
sion presents itself.” “A large number of programs have been devoted to pro- 
moting the war activities.” “Increase in military and general war programs; 
stress on knowing about foreign lands, their attitudes and customs.” “Greater 
emphasis, due to the war, on Americanism and citizenship.” “The central 
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purpose of our programs has been to develop morale in the school and com- 
munity.” 

2. Increase in student planning, participation, and control; less use of 
outside talent—The statements from 96 of the schools emphasized this trend. 
Statements made in the questionnaires from some of the other schools indi- 
cated the trend, even though those who answered the question failed to recog- 
nize it. In arranging and presenting assemblies since the beginning of the 
war, students have assumed much greater responsibility than ever before. 
While the war gave impetus to student planning, participation, and control 
of assemblies, it is true that this has been the tendency for a long time. The 
war simply brought about conditions which gave it a new momentum. 


Examples of statements follow: “Our assemblies have changed completely 
from a faculty dominated to the student planned and executed type.” “We 
have changed from paid assemblies, and those put on by outside agencies, to 
more student-activity assemblies.” “Our programs have become student oper- 
ated and controlled.” “More programs sponsored by students based on their 
interests.” “Due to more student activity, our assemblies are more varied to 
interest all types of students; more discussion of school problems has been pos- 
sible.” “We now have fewer outside speakers and fewer programs sponsored 
by commercial and propaganda groups.” “As it has been impossible to get 
programs from the National Assembly Service or Northwest Assemblies, we 
have started producing our own.” 


Some of the answers suggested by-products which have resulted from 
increased student activity and control: more student initiative and acceptance 
of responsibility; an increase in interest due to a larger number of students 
getting to participate; programs better planned, presented, and self-moti- 
vated; greater variety and more original programs; more of the type of pro- 
grams which permit audience participation; assemblies with. a more definite 
purpose; and more programs growing out of classroom situations. 


3. A more co-operative attitude on the part of students—Closely related 
to the above has been the growth of a better and more wholesome student at- 
titude toward the assembly. In about 85 answers, a statement appeared which 
indicated the belief that there has been an improvement in this aspect of the 
assembly. Along with a more willing attitude on the part of students to assume 
responsibility, has developed more interest in assemblies and better audience 
reaction. As it is impossible to have democracy in any group where the spirit 
of co-operation is lacking, this is a very important development. 


Examples of statements which indicated this trend are: “There has been 
a growing appreciation on the part of students for various types of assembly 
programs in which they have had a part in planning.” “Teachers and princi- 
pal stay in the background; student council sponsors and evaluates programs 
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—co-operation is the secret of our success.” “Students have become more self- 
reliant and resourceful; we have developed a stage crew.” “Increased interest; 
better response from audience; demand for higher type of entertainment; 
more group singing; more discussion programs.” “The assembly committee 
composed of students and a sponsor has been delegated full authority and has 
the support of the student body.” “We have thrown out the lyceum bureau 
programs and are giving students a chance for self-expression; they like it.” 
“Students have a large part in selection and execution of programs; more 
forums, panels, group singing, and other types of programs which students 
like and which make for co-operation.” 


4. General improvement in programs.—It seems to be the general opin- 
ion that programs have improved in quality- during the past five years. No 
one stated that programs had decreased in quality, and there were numerous 
statements that there has been improvement. As already stated, most of the 
statements made in regard to changes in the assembly during the past five 
years indicated progress in some aspect of the work. The improvements could 
be classified under certain categories; such as: programs are more original 
and of higher quality; programs deal more with themes which are of value 
from the point of view of education; a greater variety of programs both as 
to type and methods of presentation, programs with a more definite purpose, 


more programs growing out of classroom activities, an increase in the number 
of programs based on the interests of students, and more adult-like activities 


on programs. 

Some of the programs mentioned frequently as being very promising are: 
Junior Town Meetings, forums, panels, and forms of discussion; community 
sing assemblies; quiz programs; choral readings; and demonstrations of ac- 
tivities, class projects, student hobbies, and the like. Most of these types of pro- 
grams involve audience participation. 

The following statements were selected at random: “Trend away from as- 
semblies based on promotion and financing of various activities to general edu- 
cational-cultural type of programs.” “Fewer programs of the pressure-group 
type; more on intercultural, patriotic, and citizenship themes.” “We have had 
many programs such as the social studies groups planning assemblies to get 
ideas across—ideas on taxation, co-operation, brotherhood, and the like.” “Em- 
phasis is on timely programs of educative and cultural value. Around the 
theme of ‘New Frontiers in Human Relations, Scientific Progress, and Inter- 
national Relations,’ we have: (1) developed aesthetic sensibilities through 
constructive entertainment; (2) stimulated self-expression and developed ini- 
tiative; (3) built up proper habits and attitudes in audience; and, (4) moti- 
vated extracurricular activities.” “They have been of the type that hold stu- 
dents’ attention better and thus have improved the problem of discipline.” 
“This year programs have been built around a central theme; namely, ‘Amer- 
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ica—A Family of Nations.’” “Community singing emphasized; reduction of 
too much of the same thing on programs; spread of students who appear on 
programs greater.” “Programs on intercultural relations; emphasis on under- 
standing national and international issues; and understanding and appreciating 
democracy.” 

5. More participation on part of audience—No longer are students con- 
tent to attend assembly merely as spectators and listeners. They want more 
programs in which they can have a part. When a speaker or lecturer appears 
on the program, they want an opportunity to ask questions. They want to ex- 
press their own opinions and to challenge those with whom they do not 
agree. The frequent use of such terms as open discussion, panels, round ta- 
bles, forums, symposium-forums, indicates that more and more the assembly 
is coming to be looked upon and thought of as “The Town Hall of the 
School.” 

Statements coming from about a hundred of the schools were inter- 
preted to mean that the writers recognize an increase in audience participa- 
tion which has come about recently. These are typical statements: “Assem- 
blies are much more popular now, as certain parts of each program are planned 
with the view of giving the audience a chance to participate.” “We have fewer 
pep programs; fewer agency assemblies; more exchange programs with other 
schools; and more forums and quiz programs.” “Student opinion largely de- 
termines our policy. Each one wants to have a part in many programs, even 
if it is only to answer questions on a radio quiz, serve on a jury, or take part 
in a spelling bee.” “There is less slapstick comedy and more serious discus- 
sion of vital matters.” “We have developed a constructive assembly plan; 
the secret of our success is emphasis on many activities which keep up inter- 
est by giving all students a little part.in many programs.” “Have added Junior 
Town meeting, quiz and class amateur programs.” 

6. Better planning and organization—Approximately 80 answers men- 
tioned improvement in planning and organization or some other adminis- 
trative aspect of the assembly. In commenting on policy, several principals 
mentioned that the best policy is to get a good assembly committee and to 
delegate to it all the authority needed. Mention was made of subcommit- 
tees which are sometimes organized to carry on a certain project. One school 
has such a committee whose duties are to listen to radio programs and bring 
in ideas for assemblies from what is learned from these programs. A number 
of principals commented that great strides have been made recently in many 
schools in integrating the assembly with the remainder of the: school. 

Among the comments which seemed to indicate better planning and or- 
ganization are: “As the number. of imported programs has decreased, we 
have had to improve our planning procedures.” “There has been a general 
improvement in our assemblies. I believe that this has resulted from a regu- 
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lar opening and closing procedure, better planning and rehearsal of programs, 

and more definite fixing of responsibilities.” “The problem of discipline has 

been improved by better organization which makes student government func- 

tion in the assembly.” “A regular assembly period has been scheduled with a 
rehearsal period. Programs are scheduled in advance.” “There is a co-ordi- 
nator of assemblies who works with the student committee.” “We decided 
a few years ago that the best way to improve our school was to improve our 
assemblies. A teacher was given time to work on this program and has de- 
veloped a plan of organization which is very satisfactory.” “One of our teach- 
ers spent an entire summer working on plans to vitalize our assemblies. The 
result is that we have a system which works.” 

7. Other recent developments——A few other recent developments in re- 
gard to the assembly should be mentioned. Perhaps the one which is most 
widespread is the increase of audio-visual aids and materials in assembly pro- 
grams. The increases in use of audio-visual aids in the assembly during the 
past five years was mentioned by twenty-five officials who answered the ques- 
tionnaire. However, several commented that movies are not very popular in 
assembly programs and cannot compete with other activities which can be 
provided. 

It was mentioned by several officials that music in assembly programs, 
with the exception of traditional programs, such as Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Easter, is becoming less classical and more of the popular kind. Spe- 
cial programs called “school sings” which are held for singing and nothing 
but singing have become popular in many schools. 

While there have been fewer schools to exchange programs during the 
past five years, a new type of exchange assembly has emerged. It is the inter- 
school forum which has become common in some sections of the country. 
Usually several schools are members of the interschool forum which meets 
at one of the schools each week. Topics of current importance are discussed 
by the representatives of each school and then the audience joins in the dis- 
cussion. ; 

PREDICTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

What will be the future of the assembly in secondary schools? What 
changes or developments may take place during the next few years? In the 
first part of this chapter, evidence of change during the past five years has 
been presented. The advent of the war affected the nature of the assembly; 
the development of peace is likely to do the same. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that local conditions vary so widely that a uniform change can 
hardly be expected. But doubtless some of the developments which teachers and 

administrators foresee will become a reality. 
Many of those who ventured a “guess” as to future developments or 
tendencies think that the same trends which have been noted for a long time 
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will continue. Others predict new things which will be given more emphasis. 
Almost all predictions which were made indicate the belief that the assembly 
will occupy a more important place in the life of the secondary school than it 
has in the past. 

On 85 of the questionnaires, no opinion in regard to the future of the as- 
sembly was expressed. A few dismissed the question, with such statements as: 
“No comment,” “Not a good guesser,” “Would rather hope than guess,” and 
“To answer this one would be ‘wishful thinking.’” Possibly many of the an- 
swers are what the principals and teachers hope will become a reality, but the 
opinions expressed are interesting and significant, nevertheless. 

The 251 questionnaires which contained answers to this question af- 
forded a wealth of ideas. Fifteen statements were to the effect that the as- 
sembly will continue about as usual. Twenty-one think that they will be held 
oftener; twelve anticipated fewer programs. These predictions usually were 
included along with another idea, such as the following: “More and better 
programs with greater emphasis on student participation;” “Will be held more 
frequently with more interesting programs which aim to motivate, educate, 
and inspire;” “There will be fewer but more meaningful assemblies;” “As- 
semblies will be held only when there is a point to them, otherwise the period 
will be used for home-room activity;” and “Fewer, but better prepared with 
more student participation.” The other predictions will be summarized un- 
der ten general headings: 

1. The assembly will receive greater emphasis and will come to occupy 
a more important place in the life of the schoolOnly one person expressed 


the belief that “the assembly will decrease in importance.” The great ma- * 


jority of statements expressed the opinion that the assembly will receive 
greater emphasis and will become more important to the school. Samples of 
the statements are: “Assemblies will become increasingly important. They 
will be used as training ground for audience as well as for dissemination of 
knowledge.” “Schools will realize the educational possibilities of this activity 
more fully.” “Greater emphasis will be piaced upon this activity as a social- 
izing influence in the life of the student.” “They will become more influen- 
tial with students and will be given more attention.” “Will increase in popu- 
larity and become more vital in our school program.” “A continued improve- 
ment in programs, purposes, opportunities, and importance.” “They should 
become an increasing power and force in uniting and motivating the life of 
the school.” “The assembly will become more important as a means of mass 
instruction.” “Will increase in value as a civic training project.” “They will be 
improved in quality and will become more meaningful to the student.” 


2. The assembly will be better planned with more use being made of stu- 
dent ideas, initiative, talent, and energy.—In regard to the future of the as- 
sembly, the phrase which was used more often than any other was, “more 
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student participation and planning.” At least half of the predictions made 
indicated the belief that the assembly will be better planned in a way to use 
the ideas, initiative, talent, and the energy of students. Some of the typical 
statements are: “More student direction and planning.” “The tendency is to- 
ward greater student participation.” “More emphasis on student creation and 
execution.” “More students and student activities on programs.” “More stu- 
dent initiative; student programs will predominate.” “Schedules will be better 
planned with greater student participation giving opportunity for social 
growth.” “More student centered as far as interest and more student operated.” 
More and more student participation and control; the assembly is the place to 
develop student leadership.” “They will be more for the purpose of developing 
student talent, school spirit and unity, and community co-operation.” “Students 
will be given greater responsibility in the planning and presentation of assem- 
blies.” “They will become more and more student affairs.” “They belong to 
the student.” 

3. Better integration of the assembly with remainder of school—more 
programs will grow out of classroom situations—There seems to be a general 
feeling that the assembly is not integrated as well as it should be with the 
remainder of the school, particularly with classroom activities. An improve- 
ment along this line is one of the developments which a large number_of 
principals and teachers foresee. Some of the statements are: “Programs will 
grow out of classroom activities and will be regarded as part of the core cur- 
riculum.” “A larger percentage of the programs will grow out of classroom 
situations.” “Programs will be more a development of classroom work and less 
‘ the extracurriular activity of the present.” “Will be more closely tied to class- 
work; used more as a laboratory for speech arts, vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic and other areas.” “More programs correlated with school curriculum.” 
“More relation to class work with student performance.” “That they will be 
more an outgrowth of class and activity programs and less purely entertain- 


ment.” 

4. The assembly will be regarded as a part of the regular school-wide 
program; not extracurricular—This calls to mind a question which was dis- 
cussed in Chapter III. It will be recalled that 80 per cent of the schools in this 
study answered the question to the effect that the assembly is considered a 
regular part of the program of the school, and not an extracurricular activity. 
Nevertheless, a number predicted that this will be one of the future develop- 
ments. Evidently in those schools in which the assembly is not regarded as 
a regular part of the school program, a tendency in that direction is notice- 
able. Some of the statements are: “We need to develop the assembly as a regu- 
lar part of the educational program.” “Will become an.integral part of the 
school program for the development of leadership, followership, citizenship, 
and democratic society.” “Incorporated into general or regular school work.” 
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“They will become a definite part of each department as well as the entire 
school.” “Will become an official part of the regular school program—With 
rehearsing done during class time. Assemblies will be used more to teach.” 
“They will become more and more a part of the curriculum, presented regu- 
larly, and tied in with and an outgrowth of class work.” “They will be a reg- 
ular part of the school program, and all departments of the school will have 
a share in participation.” “The assembly will become a more integral part 
of the total school program.” “They wili be recognized as a regular part of the 
school program.” 

5. Greater use will be made of audio-visual devices—About thirty-five 
of those who gave their views in regard to the future of the assembly men- 
tioned an increase in the use of audio-visual devices. Some of the statements 
are: “Will make larger use of motion pictures.” “More sound pictures in 
programs.” “Increasing emphasis on audio-visual education through high- 
class films.” “Visual education; recording of student activities.” “More radio 
shows.” “Demonstrations in assemblies will make subjects live; classes can’t 
be too bookish.” “More demonstrations of a scientific nature.” “The motion 
picture and television will play an important part in the assembly of tomor- 
row.” “More programs demonstrating special work of classes—science, physi- 
cal education, music, and others.” “More motion pictures directly related to 
school problems—such as intercultural education, guidance, manners, citizen- 
ship.” “More use of visual aids for large group instruction.” “More demonstra- 
tions of things of scientific interest.” “More visual aids; television.” “Greater 
use of sound and technicolor movies.” “More cultural, more movies, more ex- 
tensive use of radio, introduction of television.” “Movies will be produced for 
school programs ‘and will not be worn-out out-of-date films of commercial 
houses.” “More attention to the radio type of programs with occasional broad- 
casts where local stations are available.” “Stressing international and world 
problems; showing films on other people and nations.” 


6. More varied programs, particularly those in which the audience can 
participate—Variety is one of the essentials of a succesful assembly. Without 
variety in both the type of programs presented and the way they are presented, 
interest soon wanes. A variety of programs, particularly those in which the 
audience can participate, will prevent monotony and keep up interest. The 
replies from about fifty schools stated that in the future, there will be a greater 
variety of programs offered. Some of the forecasts in regard to greater variety 
are: “It is my opinion that in the future the assembly program will be much 
more varied, including the Town Hall Meeting,” “Quiz programs, new types 
of programs developed by radio in addition to the dramatics, music, outside 
speakers, and other types of programs used during the past few years.” “Stu- 
dents will demand a wider range of talent. My predictions are that the as- 
sembly will become the place where each group in the school will bring its 
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choicest offerings once each year.” “With us it will be the planning of a 
greater variety of programs, with many of them coming out of class proce- 
dure—dramatics, debate, music, voice, and the like.” “Greater variety, more 
student direction and responsibility.” “We plan to have more programs in 
which everyone can participate,—forums, quiz programs, group singing, hobby 
demonstrations, programs that are an outgrowth of classroom work, worth- 
while activities, and community projects.” “They will give more students an 
opportunity to participate and express themselves.” “About fifteen minutes 
of every program will be of such a nature that the audience can participate.” 
“There will be fewer talks and speeches, but a more dramatic approach to 
problems and ideas will be made through skits, plays, debates, discussions, 
demonstrations, and similar activities.” “Variety will be the keynote; pro- 
grams will be more of student talent and creation.” 


7. A greater emphasis will be given to adult-like activities on programs. 
—In a large number of the predictions made, it was obvious that teachers and 
administrators are looking forward to a higher type of programs. Along with 
a new emphasis on student initiative, leadership, and responsibility, there is 
a definite tendency toward providing adult-like activities on programs. Pro- 
grams which will focus attention on real problems, stimulate students to take 
part in out-of-school activities, and assume responsibility are being increasingly 
emphasized. Perhaps the adult-like activity which is receiving the most em- 
phasis at the present time is the Junior Town Meeting or the student forum. 
These programs help to develop social and civic consciousness among young 
people. Among the problems which are dealt with frequently in assemblies 
are interracial and intercultural problems, labor problems, civil rights, po- 
litical and economic issues, and world problems. 


Here are some statements which indicate the thinking of a few of the 
teachers and administrators on the matter of adult-like activities in the as- 
sembly: “As administrators develop a sound philosophy on the assembly, it 
will become a more adult-like activity.” “More forums and discussion groups 
in which students can deal with problems related to their own welfare.” “Re- 
sponsibility for planning, development of ability in presentation, and proper 
behavior as members of audiences will be the keynotes. The forum will develop 
to a great extent.” “They wili become better patterns for out-of-school living.” 
“More adult-like activities on programs.” “Programs of the forum type in 
which students express and form opinion will be emphasized.” “More pro- 
grams of the forum type initiated entirely by students.” “Discussion of inter- 
national affairs.” “More forums on up-to-date problems and issues.” “More 
programs used to present ideas on world problems, labor issues, and interra- 
cial and intercultural problems.” “Junior Town Meeting programs will pre- 
dominate.” “More assemblies will be planned to develop civic skills; such as, 
how to vote, parliamentary law, group discussion techniques, and group 
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leadership.” “More material will be presented on vocational interests.” “Assem- 
blies will be more concerned with school-community relationships, ‘for pur- 
poses of educational and vocational guidance, for building and emphasizing 
good citizenship attitudes, and for building all-school interests and unifying 
the school.” “More ideas and suggestions of students will be used; the great- 
est good will come through helping to set standards of conduct.” “There will 
be open discussion on school problems; open forums; more interest will be 
shown; more programs devoted to topics of national and international inter- 
est.” “More programs using discussion techniques; closer relation to vital is- 
sues.” 

8. Student government will function in the assembly —Throughout this 
report it has been emphasized over and over that a high degree of student 
control and management is a desirable feature of assembly organization. Many 
of those who co-operated in this study are looking forward to the time when 
the students can be given almost complete responsibility in managing the as- 
sembly. Much pioneering will be necessary before this goal is reached in most 
schools, but the tendency is in that direction. It is the practice in many schools 
for the assembly committee to be appointed as a joint project of the student 
council and the principal. Starting with the work of the committee, and ex- 
tending through all the activity which goes on before and during the presen- 
tation of programs, there should be a high degree of student control and re- 
sponsibility. The assembly should become the proving ground for the effective- 
ness of student participation in school government. 


Here are some statements which are of interest relative to student gov- 
ernment in the assembly of the future: “The assembly of the future will be 
student controlled and conducted.” “I think that the assembly should be made 
a part of student government.” “Students will take full responsibility with the 
assembly becoming somewhat of a test of student government.” “I believe 
we'll turn programs and responsibilities more and more to students.” “Stu- 
dents will have more responsibility and there will be practically no faculty 
domination.” “Trend will be toward more student government in the assem- 
bly.” “They will become more and more student affairs in which students 
practice self-discipline and self-control.” “Even greater student planning and 
conducting with a continued move toward constructive discussion.” “Will 
be administered by a student council committee with teacher support.” 


9. There will be fewer outside programs, with the exception of exchange 
programs with other schools—There is little doubt as to the attitude of school 
officials towards programs; such as, those sponsored by commercial organiza- 
tions, pressure groups, and assembly agencies. The consensus of opinion is 
that programs of this type should be reduced to a minimum, or completely 
eliminated. The majority of programs on the assembly calendar should grow 
out of the life of the school. An occasional program by an outside group may 
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serve an important purpose, but too many programs should not be of this 
type. The same holds true in regard to outside speakers. There are certain 
occasions when an outside speaker can make a significant contribution, but 
the matter of outside speakers should not be overdone. According to this study, 
the majority of school officials believe that in the future the student-planned 
and executed type of program will receive more and more emphasis, with less 
emphasis being placed on most types of outside programs (all except exchange 
programs with other schools). Many officials expressed the belief that there 
would be an enormous interest among schools in exchanging programs dur- 
ing the next few years. One principal stated that colleges and universities 
should attempt to get more secondary schools to exchange assembly programs. 
Another predicted that the interschool-forum movement would sweep the 
entire country. 

The following statements are representative of the thinking of school 
officials in regard to this topic: “Fewer outside programs; more student pro- 
grams.” “Fewer programs by commercial groups and assembly agencies, and 
more of the type initiated entirely by students.” “It is my belief that schools 
will exchange programs about once each month.” “Programs will become 
more democratic, with students doing most of the planning under faculty su- 
pervision.” “There will be fewer outside speakers and more guidance programs 
based on student interest.” “The practice of exchanging programs with other 
schools will increase; high schools will probably exchange programs with col- 
leges.” “Fewer lectures and paid performers, except on especially important oc- 
casions.” “We must do away with pressure groups which attempt to use the 
assembly to foster or encourage some kind of propaganda.” “An assembly 
service is needed through which outstanding personalities can be brought to 
the school at a reasonable rate, but in the future the emphasis will be placed 
on programs growing out of classroom work and activities.” “Fewer profes- 
sionals will be presented in assemblies as schools learn how to use the talent 
of students.” “There will be fewer “Trained Seals’ and ‘Dog Shows’ brought 
in by outsiders; many programs will grow out of student hobbies.” “Now that 
the war is over, we may expect many assembly service companies to be organ- 
ized. These outside programs should be discouraged as they defeat the real 
purpose of the assembly in junior and senior high schools.” “Students and 
teachers will probably write the majority of programs which are produced.” 
“There will be more student sponsored programs with teachers as guides and 
fewer outside speakers and commercial programs.” “More exchange programs 
with other schools, especially joint forums in which several neighboring schools 


participate.” 


10. Teachers will receive better training in the supervision of assembly 
activities, and the better schools will have a part- or full-time director of as- 
semblies——Along with this development, certain forecasters see the develop- 
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ment of methods of evaluating assemblies. One suggested that as teachers are 
better trained and are given more time to devote to the assembly, that its un- 
derlying philosophy will undergo a considerable change. Another proposed 
that schools of education should plan a course of study for the training of as- 
sembly directors. He added that in the future the assembly director would 
become as important to the school as the director of guidance. Some other 
opinions are quoted as written on the questionnaires: 

“I would wish for teacher-training and alertness courses on assembly 
productions, including instruction in the use of visual-aids, provision for ex- 
change of ideas and programs among schools, and programs of educational- 
cultural value planned around a central unifying theme which would change 
each semester or year.” “Progressive schools will have one teacher in charge of 
all asemblies. This teacher will devote all her time to assembly programs and 
oral English.” “Need faculty members trained in ways and means of organ- 
izing an entire year of assemblies—to secure balance, vigorous student par- 
ticipation, unity, and results in terms of attitude.” “An auditorium teacher with 
an auditorium period for each group so that each may have an opportunity 
to be on a program.” “Assembly programs will improve in the future in direct 
proportion to improvement made in the school as a whole. The school will 
improve if we can get better-trained teachers.” “In schools of 1000 enrollment, 
there is need for a full-time director of assemblies.” “More use of student talent 
under direction of a competent auditorium teacher.” “With special training 
for teachers, we should move forward to better programs.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Improving the Assembly in Secondary Schools 


I‘ the foregoing chapters, an attempt has been made to present as clearly 
and briefly as possible the purposes, methods of planning, practices and 
policies, and nature of programs of the schools included in the study. The in- 
formation should prove helpful and suggestive to school officials in improving 
the quality of their assemblies. The remaining chapters will present supple- 
mentary material on assembly programs which should provide a wealth of 
ideas which can be put to practical use in many schools. 

The assembly is one of the most effective and best aids to all-round edu- 
cation and social growth to be found in the programs of modern secondary 
schools. In almost all of the schools studied, the officials realize that the as- 
sembly is vital. They are becoming increasingly aware of the educational 
implications and inherent possibilities of the assembly, and they are trying to 
make the most of it in meeting the needs of their students. As local conditions 
vary so widely and what may be sound practice in one school may not neces- 
sarily be in another, to attempt to evaluate how the assembly is being carried 
on in the schools would not be appropriate. This report will prove most 
profitable to school officials who read it and apply the ideas which it contains 
to their local situation and problems. The practices in the various schools 
should suggest ways of improving the practices in a specific school. 

Chapter VII presents evidence that the underlying philosophy of the as- 
sembly is in a process of change, and that it is becoming a more dynamic 
force in the life of secondary schools. Three very practical needs seem to be for 
better professional training for sponsors of assembly programs, for schools to 
give more time and emphasis to the planning and administration of the as- 
sembly, and for the schools to make better use of their resources in present- 
ing programs. In the near future, the better schools will probably demand 
better professional training for sponsors, and the larger schools will employ a 
part- or full-time director of assemblies. There are few secondary schools in 
the country which cannot have a schedule of outstanding assembly programs 
throughout the year, if they make use of the resources which they possess. 
There is little need to import programs and spend money for outside talent. 
There is ample student talent, initiative, resourcefulness, and leadership in 
most schools for the preparation and execution of programs—if properly or- 
ganized and directed. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


Improvements in the assembly must come as a result of the efforts of 
the schools themselves. The information presented in this study can be applied 
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by officials who are interested in making such improvements. As a result of 
this study certain ideas stand out which seem to be practical for those who 
want suggestions for improvements. An attempt is made in the following 
paragraphs to outline some ideas which may prove helpful and practical. 

Perhaps it is redundant to mention that every secondary school should 
have a committee, to schedule programs as far in advance as practical, and 
to make maximum use of the school-community in the planning and execution 

of programs. The chief work of the committee is to co-ordinate the programs 
to be presented by the various school groups and to plan. Perhaps it is also su- 
perfluous to mention that the assembly period should be incorporated into the 
time schedule of the school. But here are some things which the committee can 
do which might be profitable: 

1. Make a survey to find out what resources the school has which are 
available for programs. An inventory could be made by each home room, or 
a questionnaire study could be made of the school at large. This survey should 
be made before the committee begins to make up the schedule of assembly 
programs. 

2. Set up a list of goals for the assembly. Chapter II on “Purposes of the 
Assembly in Secondary Schools” should be helpful in formulating such a set 
of goals. The assembly committee should keep these goals before groups plan- 
ning programs. These goals should set definite program standards for the 
groups to meet. 

3. Co-operate with the student council in working out a plan which will 
make student government operate in the assembly. The committee should 
work closely with the council as well as the administrative officers of the 
school. Together with the council, a “Code of Conduct for the Assembly” 
might be developed and after discussion and revision with the student body, 
adopted through democratic procedure. 

4. Issue an assembly bulletin occasionally. A few schools which give a 


great deal of emphasis to assemblies have found that a bulletin on assemblies 


is very valuable. The first number is usually issued at the beginning of the 
school year. Others are issued from time to time during the school year. 

5. Keep a record of all programs presented, and a copy of all materials 
developed in connection with each program. While it will probably not be de- 
sirable to repeat many programs or use the same materials a second time, for- 
mer programs prove very suggestive of things to do and are valuable sources of 
information. One school keeps what is called “The Assembly Log.” This in- 
cludes the outline of the program, an account of its reception by the student 
body, and a brief evaluation of its contents. 

6. Attempt some evaluation of programs. A subcommittee might be ar- 
ranged to attempt evaluation of programs. This will probably not be a very 
elaborate evaluation at first, but there should be certain desirable results. In 
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the future schools will probably develop objective score cards for evaluating 
programs. At the present time little progress has been made in evaluating 
assembly programs, but evaluative procedures and criteria should be devel- 
oped. To be practical, any criteria, check lists, or score card must grow out of 
the experiences of schools. 

7. Make use of the ideas of students in planning programs and their con- 
tents. Give students an opportunity to make suggestions for programs. It might 
be possible to co-ordinate the work of the assembly committee with the school 
paper in such a way as to get ideas from students. Every program should be 
reported in the school paper. Some schools might find it profitable to run an 
assembly column composed of comments of students, their reactions to pro- 
grams, suggestions for improvements, and the like. Suggestions may be se- 
cured through home rooms, or a box may be placed somewhere in the school 
where students can deposit ideas and suggestions. 

8. In making up the assembly schedule, provide for a number of ex- 
change programs with neighboring schools. If it is the plan to present one 
assembly each week, perhaps there should be a minimum of six exchange pro- 
grams for the year. Exchange programs are very valuable in arousing interest 
in programs and in providing a source of new ideas. The interschool forum 
is one type of exchange program which is becoming very popular in certain 
sections of the country. It has great possibilities and will probobly become 
more important in the future. 

9, Encourage certain groups and organizations within the school to pre- 
sent one program each year. In some small schools it is customary for each 
home room to present an assembly every year. In many schools the student 
council, Hi-Y, Future Farmers, the National Honor Society, and other organi- 
zations present an annual program. These groups usually take great pride in 
presenting outstanding performances. The student body often looks forward 
to certain programs sponsored by special groups. They become somewhat tra- 
ditional in the school. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

Here are some other ideas for consideration by the assembly committee, 
or other groups or individuals in secondary schools: 

Experiment with new types of programs, and with new methods of pre- 
senting programs. Variety is essential both in regard to the kinds of programs 
on the assembly schedule and their methods of presentation. Audio-visual de- 
vices offer many new leads in planning programs. Television may come into 
use as a device in the not too distant future. 

On every program, have certain parts in which the entire audience can 
participate. Group singing should be an important part of programs. It may 
be desirable to have certain programs during the year for singing and nothing 
but singing. Make frequent use of various forms of public discussion tech- 
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niques—open forums, lecture-forums, symposium forums, panels, round tables, 

and debates. Discussion outlines and suggestions for the discussion assembly 
may be secured from the Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus Ohio. Something of the popularity of this type of assembly 
may be judged from the fact that at the end of the 1945-46 school year, the 
Junior Town Meeting League had a membership of more than 3000 secondary 
schools. 

Demonstration programs or demonstration numbers on programs offer 
great possibilities. Many of these should grow directly out of classroom situa- 
tions. More and more of the programs schools are presenting in assembly are 
growing directly out of classroom activities. A very valuable assembly can 
be based on a demonstration of the rules of parliamentary law. Science demon- 
stration programs are very valuable. Demonstration of hobbies of students 
can be made an interesting program which is based on the interests of stu- 
dents. 

Encourage students to write features for the assembly. Teachers, too, 
often write plays, skits, scripts, and other features presented in assembly. 
Many of the best programs presented by certain schools are written entirely 
by students or teachers. 

There are many occasions during the year when programs can be pre- 
sented in observance of special days, weeks, or other events. An excellent prac- 
tice of many schools is to repeat these programs in the evening for the benefit 
of the public. Often, too, schools repeat some of their best programs before 
community groups such as the Parent-Teacher Association or a civic club. 
Special-day programs should not be permitted to monopolize too much of the 
time on the assembly calendar, but there is a definite place for certain ones if 
selected wisely. One danger to avoid is to permit the programs from following 
the same pattern and consisting of about the same material that has been pre- 
sented from year to year. 

Rally, pep, or booster programs are valuable as builders of morale and 
for their socializing influence and should have a place on the assembly calen- 
dar. But, like the programs for the observance of special events and days, this 
type of program should not be overemphasized. There should be a sensible 
balance between all types of programs in order to have a well-rounded sched- 
ule of programs for the year. In recent years, there seems to have been more 
rally assemblies for the sale of bonds and to promote other projects and fewer 
athletic rallies. 

An ideal to work toward is a plan which will permit maximum student 
participation and direction and as little domination by faculty as possible. 
Student-centered programs should be emphasized. An ‘occasional outside 
speaker on a program or a program presented by an outside group may be 
appropriate, but most programs should be of the student-participation type. 
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Most programs should attempt to approximate life situations as nearly as pos- 
sible. More and more programs, along with opportunities for audience partici- 
pation, tend to emphasize adult-like activities. 


One of the most acute and vexing problems, as revealed by this study, 
was finding a suitable arrangement for the rehearsal of programs. Some schools 
have solved this by making up assembly rehearsal schedules. This is a problem 
which probably must be solved differently in almost every school, but it can 
be solved by taking the time and effort to develop an assembly practice sched- 
ule. This would necessarily be the job of the principal. One school has solved 
this problem by having an assembly training class. 


Just as effective teaching is the answer to problems of discipline in the 
classroom, good programs adapted to the interests and intellectual level of the 
students are the answer to discipline in assembly. Students cannot be expected 
to listen to programs in which they are not interested and which they feel 
are a waste of time. They are usually interested in programs which they feel 
are “theirs.” The element of surprise, especially when the surprise is associ- 
ated with students, is as important as variety in programs in holding the in- 
terest of students. Unless extremely important and related to the program 
being presented, announcements can be handled in a more appropriate way 
by making use of the home rooms, bulletin-board, public address system, and 
other information devices. 

A problem which was mentioned frequently by those who furnished 


material for this study was the difficulty of getting suitable program material. 
Analysis of the comments of those who elaborated on this problem seemed 
to indicate that many of those who met this difficulty were trying to present 
programs which did not have definite purposes. A good assembly program 
should have definite purposes, and, when these. purposes are set forth clearly 
when plans are being made, the task of looking for material is simplified. An- 
other procedure which will help in finding or developing material for a par- 
ticular program is to select a significant theme. Some schools have a theme 
for the year and a subordinate theme for each program. 


A good assembly program should have the qualities of a good lesson. 
As pointed out in another part of this study, it is a different learning situation 
—giving the student a social experience not secured in any other fashion. It 
should provide the learning activities better suited to the auditorium than to 
any other aspect of the life of the school. As it should possess the characteris- 
tics of a good lesson, each step in the organization of the program might be 
patterned according to Kilpatrick’s steps in learning; namely, that of initiat- 
ing, planning, executing, and evaluating. 

















CHAPTER IX 


Reports of Successful Programs 


HE importance of good programs of the student participation type has 

been emphasized throughout this study. This and the two succeeding 
chapters give accounts and examples of programs which were considered suc- 
cessful in the schools where they were presented. Some of the programs were 
described as “one of the best,” “among the best,” or “the best” of the year. 
Others were contributed as an example of “a successful program,” “a program 
which was enjoyed by the audience,” “a program considered somewhat 
unique,” or “a program which gave the audience an opportunity to partici- 
pate.” 

Almost all of the programs described are of the student participation type. 
Many of them were planned, written, and presented by students with little 
faculty assistance. Perhaps the programs are representative or typical of those 
school officials consider worth while from the point of view of the school at 
large as well as the participating students. They are presented with the hope 
that assembly committees will find the ideas interesting and of possible value 
in their work. 

There are about a hundred programs described in this chapter. For con- 
venience, the reports have been classified under six headings: (1) Programs 
for Special Days, Weeks, and Other Events; (2) Programs Based on Student 
Activities; (3) Programs Growing Out of Classroom Work; (4) Programs 
Dealing with Student Problems and Interests; (5) Talent and Variety Pro- 
grams; and (6) Discussion Programs. 


1. PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL DAYS, WEEKS, AND OTHER EVENTS 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 


Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, California. As the students 
come crowding noisily into the auditorium for our Christmas assembly, their 
voices are suddenly lowered and they take their seats quickly and quietly. For 
the auditorium lights are subdued, the stage is set as the chancel of a cathe- 
dral, with two large wrought-iron candelabra, bearing lighted red candles on 
either side of a large stained glass window. Beneath the window, in front of 
a simple altar stands the narrator, dressed in priestly robe and mitre. The 
air is filled with the scent of pine and cedar, from the garlands and trees dec- 
orating the auditorium. This is the setting for our traditional Christmas as- 
sembly. : 

As the strains of “Adeste Fideles” are heard in the halls without, the 
lights are dimmed, and the processional enters the auditorium from the rear 
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door. Members of the chorus march down the two center aisles, each singer 
carrying a small electric candle, and find their way to their places—some te 
the choir stalls arranged in the center stage, and others to benches arranged in 
tiers on each side wing of the stage. When all are in their places, the audience 
joins the chorus in singing “Silent Night.” As the last verse is sung, the lights 
come up, and at the close of the song, the narrator’s voice begins the familiar 
words of the Christmas story as told in the second chapter of St. Luke. 

At various points in the narrative, songs and carols are sung by certain 
groups of the chorus and by the entire chorus. The audience joins the chorus 
in singing the familiar carols. 

Not only is the setting and general plan of our Christmas assembly a 
tradition, but certain songs have become traditional, also. We change some of 
the music fom year to year, but certain songs are always repeated. 

From the first notes of the processional, “Adeste Fideles,” until the last 
notes of the recessional, “Angels We Have Heard on High,” die away in the 
halls outside, there is no break in the hour of narration and music, and never 
a break in the rapt attention of the student audience. It is a thrilling experi- 
ence for all who take part, and a real tribute to the beauty of the Christmas 
music, and the ages-old, ever-new appeal of the Christmas story—By Elwood 
V. Hess, Vice-Principal. 


CHRISTMAS VESPERS 


Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. Down the aisle of the 
dark assembly hall, carrying lighted candles, marched the members of the 
black-gowned Glee Club to the strains of Handel’s “Pastoral Symphony” from 
The Messiah, played by a student organist. After taking their places in the 
orchestra pit they sang as their first number, “Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming.” 

A student narrator then appeared and set the mood for the Christmas 
Story, depicted in five scenes which unfolded on the stage——The Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, The Watching Shepherds, The Watching Kings, and Ado- 
ration. As a background to the proper music the story was presented in panto- — 
mime by members of the school Drama Club with leading roles of the Kings 
sung by three members of the Glee Club. A flute solo played by a shepherd 
girl made one feel the beauty and serenity of the fateful night when the Shep- 
herds watched their flocks. The staging and lighting effects done by members 
of the Stage Workshop, with the colorful period costumes, had the effect of 
a continuous living biblical picture upon an audience of Newton youth. 

“Lullaby on Christmas Eve,” “Silent Night,” Magnificat,” “Christmas 
Hymn,” “Glory in the Highest,” “Westminster Carol,” “We Three Kings,” 
“The First Noel,” and “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” sung by the Glee Club 
and Chorus, could not help but portray the Christmas spirit in the first 
Christmas assembly in the school since the war's end. 
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Christmas Vespers—Newton High School Auditorium 


CAROLS 


Junior-Senior Giris Chorus 


PRELUDE, Pastoral Symphony from The Messiah 
CHORALE, Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
NARRATOR 
THE ANNUNCIATION 
Magnificat 
Adoramus Te, Christe 
THE NATIVITY 
Lullaby on Christmas Eve 
Silent Night 
Christmas Hymn 
THE WATCHING SHEPHERDS 
Glory in the Highest 
Westminster Carol 
THE WATCHING KINGS 
We Three Kings 
The First Nowel 


¢ 
a 


Selected 


Handel 
Praetorius 


Selected 
Palestrina 


Christiansen 
Gruber 
arr. by Jungst 


Katherine Davis 
Old English 


Hopkins 
Traditional 





HRISTMAS ASSEMBLY SERVICE.—Using the Scripture, “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good- 
| toward men,” a solemn Christmas service assembly was presented at the Catonsville, Mayland, High School. 
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ADORATION 


O Holy Night Adam 
We Three Kings Hopkins 
O Come, All Ye Faithful Reading 
Silent Night Gruber 


In discussing the assembly in the home rooms and classes later the pupils 
were impressed with its beauty and the message it depicted. Some three hun- 
dred young men and women who participated in the Christmas Story were 
praised by their fellow classmates,—By Raymond A. Green, Principal 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 


West Senior High School, Rockford, illinois. In our zeal to bring new 
experiences to students, perhaps we sometimes forget what the richness of tra- 
dition means in the lives of boys and girls. Believing that something really 
beautiful becomes more beautiful in retelling, we have endeavored to present 
our Christmas assembly in an established manner—a manner which soon be- 
comes familiar to all the students of West Rockford High School. Although 
the students know what they will see and hear when they enter the audito- 
rium on the Friday morning before the Christmas holidays, they seem always 
to greet the assembly with renewed eagerness. 

The pattern, with only slight variations, is this: the music of the pro- 
gram is presented by the band, orchestra, and choral departments, with an 
average of three-hundred fifty students participating. Included is community 
singing of the beloved Christmas carols, and the Christmas story is presented 
in a series of tableaux, with the Scriptures being read by two senior boys. 
The members of the tableaux are always seniors, and great care is taken in 
choosing these participants. Over a period of years, being selected for a part 
in the Christmas program has come to mean that the students thus chosen 
are leaders in the school, both scholastically and from the standpoint of char- 
acter and service. To be chosen is considered a high honor greatly to be prized. 
Every effort is made to present the Christmas story as beautifully as possible, 
and much time and effort is spent on costumes and lighting by the dramatic 
director and costume chairman working together with the music department 
toward this end. 

The unfailing reverence and quiet enjoyment with which the student 
body greets this program each year has established it as an integral part of 
the traditions of West High School—By James E. Blue, Principal. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming. Our Music Council, 
composed of an elected representative from each of the classes in music, pre- 
sents several assembly programs during the year. One program, which is pre- 
sented annually, has become traditional. 
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This is the Christmas program which varies every year. The program is 
presented in assembly for the student body, and again in the evening for 
the public. The A Cappella Chorus of some thirty mixed voices is seated on 
the platform in the orchestra pit. The girls are dressed in white blouses and 
black skirts, the boys are dressed in dark suits, white shirts, and black bow 
ties. 

Scenes portraying the thought of the sacred script being sung are acted 
on the stage back of the Chorus. With different stage levels, appropriate cos- 
tuming, and beautiful lighting, an interesting effect is produced. 

Originally this program was called “White Christmas,” at which time 
gifts were presented. The last scene was usually a Cathedral altar with choir 
boys, candle bearers, and so forth. Following the candle bearers down the 
aisles, come representatives from each home room bearing white baskets filled 
with gifts. The gifts are carried to the stage and placed before the altar, and 
after the program, given to the Salvation Army and Red Cross for distribution 
where needed. 

The theme throughout the program is sacred and pertains to the true 
meaning of Christmas. Often a choral choir ‘assists. Last Christmas the first 
number sung on the program was “Today, There Is Ringing” by the modern 
composer Christiansen. 

The scene was of three large bells, the center one larger than the others, 
and about three feet high, made of wire frame and covered with cloth and 
artificial snow. The bells were suspended by invisible wires from the rafters 
and rung, soundlessly, to the rhythm of the music by three girls dressed in 
Grecian white flowing robes. By using a dim, blue light, with a little red, 
a splendid effect is produced. 

When scenes are changed the choir, solo, or small ensembles, are singing. 
The curtain always moves slowly when closing or opening, which lends to 
the sacredness of the occasion. Next year we plan to have for our theme “The 
Spirit of Christmas.”—By Jessie Mae Agnew, Supervisor of Music 


TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. The Christmas assembly 
program in our school is traditional. Early in the morning preceding the 
program, band music and chimes from the school towers welcome our stu- 
dents and prepare them for its beauty and significance. 

Upon entering the building, the students assemble immediately in the 
large social hall which has been transformed overnight into a beautiful Christ- 
mas scene. Decorated Christmas trees are there, tall tapers burn on the man- 
tles, and yule logs crackle in the huge: fireplace. In this atmosphere the stu- 
dents sing their favorite carols before going to their early morning classes. 
Approximately 500 parents and friends, previously invited to attend, gather 
in the auditorium for the event. To further the solemnity of the occasion, we 
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announce no numbers, print the names of no participants and ask students to 
refrain from applause. 

Large Christmas trees on either side of the auditorium stage and tall, 
white, branched candelabra form the setting for the program. First on the 
stage come seven Eagle Scouts carrying the flag and leading the entire group 
in the Pledge of Allegiance. The entire assemblage joins in singing the Na- 
tional Anthem. Next come two dark-robed candlelighters to light the tapers 
in the candelabra. Our full-vested choir of eighty voices make their entrance 
from the rear of the darkened room and march down the aisles to their seats, 
singing the processional hymn, “Adeste Fideles.” 


Then follows the reading of the Christmas Message (Luke II: 8-20) by 
a robed senior boy. The choir takes its place on the stage and sings a group of 
numbers, after which a stringed ensemble softly plays Pietro Yon’s “Jesu 
Bambino.” One of the high spots of the entire assembly is the one-act play, 
Why the Chimes Rang. In it we strive for maximum effectiveness through 
the use of novel lighting effects, gauze curtains, and other effects. To carry 
out a cherished custom of the school, we hear at least one number from our 
“Angel Choir” or “Cherubim Chorus.” It is composed of our younger stu- 
dents in the music department who sing antiphonally from the balcony. The 
Wyandotte High Schocl Symphony Orchestra plays a Christmas overture, and 
the Recessional, “Joy to the World,” brings to a close one of the most success- 
ful and beautiful assemblies of the year. An outline of last year’s program 
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“To Thee We Sing” 
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Pietro Yon 
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Orchestra 






Recessional (“Joy to the World”’) -........22...2..:.:cs:cesesseeeeeeeceeeeeeneeeseesees 


—By |]. E. Wellemeyer, Principal 










PAN-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Spanish classes pre- 
sented their annual Pan-American assembly on April 12, 1946, in connection 
with Pan-American Week activities. A student chairman, who was selected 
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from one of the advanced Spanish classes, and the teachers of Spanish directed 

the production of the program. Approximately one hundred students from the 

music, speech, and foreign language departments participated in the numbers 
given during the hour. 

The program began with the stirring “Pan-American Overture” played 
by the Will Rogers Band, followed by the presentation of colors, the pledge 
of allegiance, the singing of the national anthem, and the American Creed. 
Morning devotionals of appropriate scripture and prayer were led by a stu- A 
dent, after which the A Cappella Choir gave the “Amen Chorus.” of 

Special feature numbers included three girls who did the traditional 
Latin-American and Spanish costume dances—the Mexican Hat Dance, a 
Spanish Gypsy Dance, and the Portuguese Fado, and in addition a Spanish 
classical musical selection was played on the accordion by a student. 

A Latin-American style show which was extremely colorful and enter- 
taining for the student body was presented on a Spanish balcony setting. The 
band played soft waltz music while the two girl commentators described the 
authentic costumes worn by the nineteen young ladies and eight young men. 
Each model walked up the steps to the center of the balcony where the audi- 
ence could get a full view of the costumes which were representative of all 
countries in South and Central America, Mexico, and Spain. The designs and 
descriptions of the costumes were secured from costume design books in the 

+ Tulsa Public Library. 

As a last feature of the assembly, a group of twenty-five Spanish stu- 
dents enacted a playlet in Spanish called “Hay Paz?,” which means “Is There 
Peace?” A narrator stood at the side of the stage and interpreted, in English, 
the story of the play. The action of the play made it easily understandable 
even though the characters spoke in Spanish. It was the first experiment of hav- 
ing a play presented entirely in Spanish, but the audience responded enthusi- 
astically. The program was concluded with the retreat of the colors—By 


Mae Burris, Spanish Teacher 
































PAN-AMERICAN DAY ASSEMBLY 


R. A, Long High School, Longview, Washington. At our high school, 
Spanish classes are taught with the purpose of getting the students to under- 
stand and appreciate pecples of other countries. The ‘annual Pan-American 
Day assembly presented by the students attempts to bring to the entire school 
a knowledge of Latin-American countries and peoples and of our relationship 
with them in the Pan-American Union. 

During the week of Pan-American Day, a showcase in our central hall 
carries an exhibit with sign, “Pan-American Day—April 14.” In 1945 the dis- 
play had a Spanish style home for background and a number of small dolls 
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in costumes of many countries (each one with the name of the country repre- 
sented) in the foreground. 

The day before our assembly, our president Franklin D. Roosevelt died. 
Immediately we rearranged our program to be a memorial to him. The an- 
nouncement was made at the beginning of the program that, in observing 
Pan-American Day, we should honor the great president who initiated the 
Good Neighbor policy, so our assembly would be dedicated to Mr. Roose- 
velt. At the conclusion of the program a brief talk was given on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s special work for good inter-American relations, then all stood for a 
moment of silence to honor the great man. The band then played “taps,” 
followed after a minute of silence by “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The assembly was worked out by the students, and was made up of two 
parts—a quiz based on the “64-dollar question” radio program, and musical 
numbers by our high-school band. 


Ouiz Program 

Each member of: the Assembly Committee prepared one section of the 
quiz program; such as, Latin American sports, music, famous people, foods, 
and the like. For the program, these different subjects were written on a large 
blackboard on the stage. Although names of contestants seemingly were drawn 
out of a bowl as the contest began, all had been chosen beforehand from the 
Spanish classes and had rehearsed several times. To give the audience the 
appearance of spontaneity, the contestant chose his subject on the stage and 
the master of ceremonies then asked questions pertaining to this subject. Judges 
kept careful count of answers, and a prize was awarded to the winner. 


EXAMPLE: 

M. C.—What did you say your name is? 

Contestant—Mary Sweet. I’d like to talk about music. 

M. C.—Very well. By the way, do you have a concert ticket? (Cont. nods) You 

do. Then this is a cinch, Who is a great South American opera star who has 

been in this country? (Cont. hesitates.) This will help you. She appeared on 
this stage two years ago. 

Cont.—That gives it away. Bidu Sayao, of Metropolitan Opera. 

M. C.—Yes, she is a Brazilian. Now who is an orchestra leader who has done much 
to popularize Latin American music? 

Cont.—I don’t know. 

M. C.—You could have named several, but the most outstanding, I believe, is 
Xavier Cugat. Now for your third question. What countries are represented 
by the following dances? Tango—Conga—Rumba—Jarabe Topatio?: 

Cont.—Tango comes from Argentina, Conga from Brazil, Rumba from Cuba. | 
don’t know the last one. 

M. C.—We’1l see if we can’t help you out on this. The Jarabe Tapatio is the fa- 
mous Mexican hat dance. Gwen Wilburn will demonstrate it for you. Notice 

her Mexican “China Poblana,” the national costume of Mexico. 


‘ 
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—— Dance —— 


M. C.—This is the last question. Can you tell the names of the musical numbers 
of which the first few bars will be played? (Pianist plays a first few bars of— 
“Frenesi,” “Amapola,” “Mexicali Rose,” “Maria Elena.” Contestant guesses 
them all.) 

M. C.—Thank you. You certainly know your Latin American music. 

The bandmaster, Calvin Storey, began working in February on Latin 
American marches, tangoes, and concert numbers for this assembly. Before 
each number a brief explanation was given of the type of piece, from what 
country the composer came, and the outstanding characteristics of each. One 
number, it was explained, was named for a famous date in the life of General 
Sucre who fought for Latin American independence of Spain and was first 
president of Bolivia. 

During a tango, two girls (one dressed as a boy) in Argentine costume 
danced, and during a piece called “La Siesta” two boys did a comedy panto- 
mime representing two barefoot peons arranging their serape on the ground, 
taking a brief nap, then being awakened and sent away by the bandleader. 

The co-operation of the music and Spanish departments is well repre- 
sented in this assembly.—By Marilyn Birbeck, Chairman of Assembly Com- 
mittee and Helen Brekke, Spanish Teacher. 


PAN-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


Sullivan High School, Chicago, Illinois. It has been the custom in this 
school for several years to observe Pan-American Day with an assembly pro- 
gram. Last spring this program was prepared and presented by the social 
science department. The ROTC opened the program with the Presentation 
of Colors and the Pledge of Allegiance, followed by the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner by the audience. 

The first number on the program was a short talk on the Pan-American 
Union, after which the Symphonic Choir, composed of mixed voices, sang 
“Begin the Beguine.” Students in Spanish costumes next presented a vocal 
solo and dance. The next scene depicted a news room in a radio station in 
Mexico, City. The Mexican Conference had recently been held, and the students 
took the parts of Amerigan news commentators. The act was a typical studio 
scene with microphones, typists, and call boys running in with news flashes. 

The final scene had as a background a ten-foot map of North and South 
America, with a different color for each country. The Girls’ Choir sang a 
group of songs, each one holding a small flag of a certain country. Then as a 
reader called the names of each country on the map, the girl holding that 
flag went to the map and placed her flag in place on that country. At the end 
of the scene, the map was covered, each country with its own flag. The pro- 
gram closed with the singing of “America, the Beautiful,” in which the audi- 
ence joined.—By Helen ]. Hanson, Socialization Chairman. 
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PAN-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


West Senior High School, Rockford, lilinois. To interest students in our 
neighbors south of the border, on Pan-American Day the Civic Committee 
put on a quiz program about Mexico and South America. To provide contes- 
tants, the various clubs of the school chose one member to represent them. 
Also each club was asked in advance what phase of Pan-American life they 
wished to prepare their contestant to answer questions about. Thus careful 
planning and organization preceded the program. 


Literary groups chose plays and South American literature in general; 
the home economics club studied South American foods and dress; a dis- 
cussion group, social and economic problems; the history club, the history of 
Latin America; and music and art groups, the arts of South America. In all 
there were fifteen contestants in each of two such assemblies. After being in- 
formed of the phase of the subject their club was responsible for, contestants 
began reading; most clubs also helped by putting on a program about the Amer 
icas for their members. 

On Pan-American Day the assembly platform was made as attractive. 
and colorful as possible. Contestants were seated at small tables decorated in 
South American fashion and bearing the insigne of the club the student rep- 


resented. The quiz was modeled upon the “Double or Nothing” variety, with 
a difficult jackpot question to climax the program. The questions were made 
as varied and colorful as possible, with a moderator from the community 
giving the right informal and humorous touch by his comments. For prizes 
the contestants were awarded Victory Stamps, the money for which was do- 
nated by the sophomore, junior, and senior classes—By Lois Dilley, Chair- 
man of Civic Committee. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY ASSEMBLY 


Cranston High School, Cranston, Rhode Island. Our assemblies of the 
past year, while including as much variety as possible, have been centered about 
the theme of world understanding. Perhaps the most outstanding program 
was held on April 10, for it met several of our objectives: entertainment, edu- 
cational value, student and community participation, and timeliness of sub- 
ject—Pan-American Day. A colorful, dignified candlelighting and flag cere- 
mony brought to the stage a visible background of the flags of the Americas; 
and, with its costumes, lighting, and music, set the tone for the program 
which followed—one that will long be remembered not only by those present- 
ing the assembly but also by those witnessing it. 

Solo dancers and singers presented a series of songs and dances to illus- 
trate the past and present of Indian and Spanish culture in the Americas. The 
Spanish Club Choir, gay with costumes of their own making, entertained with 
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songs, sericus and humorous. A typical street scene with a singing peanut 
vender especially delighted the audience. 

Tambourines, castanets, piano, accordion, guitars, and violins contributed 
to the musical background. A well-prepared master of ceremonies helped to 
interpret the real significance of each part of the entertainment. Students of 
the art and woodworking departments assisted in the production, which was 
directed by the Spanish Club adviser. Several guest artists from the community 
assisted in making the program a success. As a lasting result of a pleasant hour, 
for participants and audience came increased appreciation of our southern 
neighbors.—By Vera’ L. Milliken, Dean and Adviser of Assembly Committee. 


EASTER ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

Tunkhannock High School, Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania. The Easter As- 
sembly Program, presented April 18, 1846, was in our judgment the most 
interesting of the year. It was planned by and conducted by members of the 
Junior and Senior High School Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y Clubs. Students were in- 
formed beforehand that it was to be an Easter program and were asked to 
enter the auditorium in a reverent mood. 

During the meditation and prayer, in the background was a cello, with 
piano accompaniment, playing very softly. The special music sung by the 
Girls’ Chorus came from the balcony in the rear of the auditorium. For the 
processional and recessional, instead of having the band play we used two 
pianos. The outline of the program follows: 

Mrs. Troster and Mrs. Bunnell 
“Al Fresco”—Herbert 


Bor inntwie: Tammie gn. a.t. a ta cpecaceniedespieeditusyocersterevetemenctpipnrseaetadelond Mr. Dolbear 
Flag Salute... Frances Shaughnessy 


Hymn Student Body 





Processional 








“Low in the Grave He Lay” 
Hope Miller 





Meditation 
“The Meaning of Easter” 
Joanne Hall 


Girls’ Chorus 





Prayer 
Special Music 





“All Glory Laud and Honor” 
“Man of Faith” 


Mrs. Troster and Mrs. Bunnell 
Theme from “Concerto in B Minor” by Tschaikowsky 
—By Frank T. Dolbear, Supervising Principal. 





Movie 
Recessional 





ANNUAL EASTER ASSEMBLY 
South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Each year on the Friday 
before Easter, the student body takes part in the Easter Service assembly. 
Last year the program was held in the school gymnasium immediately after 
the home-room period. At one entrance to the gymnasium, an altar was set 
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up in front of a huge stained-glass window. On the altar were the usual cross, 
candles, and flowers. At one side an angel stood holding a large bunch of 
lilies, and the South Side Choir, dressed in white, was seated around the altar. 

The program was opened with a piano prelude, Beethoven’s “Sonata in 

G Minor,” Ist movement, played by a member of the music department. The 
student devotional leader then read the Scriptures for Easter and led the stu- 
dents in responsive invocation, after which they sang the hymn, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” 
Next, original speeches built around the theme of the decorations were 
given by various members of the school and church groups putting on the 
assembly. Each of the speeches, “Stained Glass Windows,” “The Pews,” and 
“The Altar,” were followed by the presentation of one verse of a religious 
poem by other students from the school groups. 

After these, the Choir presented a selection of sacred Easter music, “Oh 
Sacred Head Now Wounded” by Bach, “Lo A Voice From Heaven Sound- 
ing” by Bortnianski, “The Prayer From Cavilleria Rusticana” by Mascagni, 
“Sanctus” by Gounod, “Ave Maria,” by Schubert, “Were You There,” by Bur- 
leigh, “Peace I Leave with You” by Roberts, and Dykes’ “Navy Hymn.” The 
Easter Service assembly was dismissed with the Benediction by the leader, 
and the piano postlude, Bach’s “Passion Chorale.” 

The program was primarily by the students of South Side High under 
the direction of a few faculty members. It was put on by representing mem- 
bers of the Hi-Y and So-Si-Y, and USA Clubs of the Girl Reserves, and sev- 
eral church groups represented by students of South Side High.—By Gretchen 


Askerberg, Assembly Committee Reporter. 


FASHION REVUE EASTER PARADE 


Prescott Senior High School, Prescott, Arizona. Each year the homemak- 
ing department presents a spring fashion revue as one of our regular school 
assembly programs. Last term we used a very simple setting for our fashion 
parade; piano on one side of the stage and a huge clock face on the other side; 
large letters spelling “Easter Parade” were pinned on the black back-curtain. 

Music was furnished by a girl’s choir of eight members. Before the cur- 
tain was pulled, the girls sang the theme song, “Easter Parade.” An appro- 
priate song introduced suitable clothes for each time of the day. 

The announcer, “Miss Fashion,” wore a white evening dress, and turned 
the dials of the clock as she recited the following verses: “Easter Parade”— 
Song (before curtain). 

I. Speaker: I am Miss Fashion 

My trend swings like a mighty pendulum from one extreme to the other 

I create new styles by artistic splashes of color, style, and individuality 

I create: Dresses for breakfast, dinners, and balls; 

Dresses to stand in, sit in, and walk in; 
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Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses made in school and at home; 
Dresses selected from store windows for winter, spring, summer, 
and fall; 
Let’s take a trip through a busy day 
Around the clock we go 
And with great pride, I now present the annual Homemaking Fashion Show. 
“QO—What A Beautiful Morning” 
II. 7:00 a. M. Girls enter in P. J.’s carrying towels, alarm clock, etc. 
At 7:00 a. M. she rolls out of bed 
Fully refreshed for the big day ahead 
A yawn and a stretch, then a shower that’s cool 
But hurry, there’s but two hours before school. 


“School Days” 
8:30 a. M. Girls in school clothes carrying books. 
After breakfast with books all ready 
She leaves for school with friends 
Their practical clothes both smart and neat 
Makes a school girl’s wardrobe quite complete. 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
10:00 a. M. A number of girls in active sports clothes carrying tennis rackets, 
beach balls, ete. : 
For taking part in active sports 
On field, in gym, on tennis courts 
These clothes you'll find are just the thing 
Both style and comfort they will bring. 


Curtain—Intermission 


“Tea for Two” 
5:00 p. M. Tea and afternoon dresses. 
Five o’clock and time for tea 
In frocks demure as they can be 
They have that “lovely lady look” 
That’s found within a fashion book. 
“Symphony” 
7:00 P. M. Dates 
Girls and boys are going out 
Boy likes her frock—there is no doubt 
Of course with him you’ll all agree 
She looks as charming as can be. 
“Beautiful Lady in Blue”—“Stardust”—* Personality” 
9:00 Pp. M. Prom 
A festive frock for a gala night 
To fill her heart with delight 
It’s sure to double her bids to dance 
And the Junior-Senior Prom enhance. 
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“Easter Parade” 
III. Easter Parade 
Happy Eastertide is with us 
Life seems filled with hope anew 
As our Easter Sunday fashions now must 


Bring the latest fads to you. 
—Submitted by Lillian Savage, High School Faculty 


FASHION SHOW ASSEMBLY 


Middletown High School, Middletown, New York. Last spring the home- 

making department decided to sponsor an assembly which would bring moth- 
ers to school as well as employ as many students as possible. A fashion show 
seemed an excellent idea, and the Friday nearest Mothers’ Day, the most ap- 
propriate time. 

The classes in home furnishings planned and worked out the stage set- 
ting. This was a garden scene using a picket fence, arbor and gate, garden 
furniture, grass plots, and potted plants as the properties. The clothing classes 
were responsible for the making, assembling, and modeling of the costumes 
shown. Each scene and costume was introduced by an appropriate reading or 
comment and had a harmonious musical accompaniment. The costumes 
shown were grouped in the following scenes: 

1. The Suit’s the Thing 

2. Through the Day the Right and Wrong Way 

3. Costumes for our Casuai Days 

4. It’s Fun to Dress 

The scene “Through the Day the Right and Wrong Way” added a bit 
of humor. By this scene we brought to the fore a few of the things that our 
students are very casual about. We took the following four phases to portray: 

1. Rainy Day Attire 

2. Assembly Day Costumes 

3. The Lunch-line Pest 

4. Calling for Your Best Girl 

This was emphasized by contrasting couples. Some of the Thespian boys 
aided in carrying out this scene. Between the second and third scenes one of 
our cadet teachers presented an accordion solo in her native Russian costume. 

The home management and food classes planned, prepared, and served 
a tea for our guests after the assembly program. Each girl accompanied her 
mother or guest to the tea, showing her through the department and present- 
ing her to the homemaking teachers. There were approximately fifty guests. 

It is our plan that a project somewhat of this nature may become a tradi- 
tional custom for the homemaking department each year near Mothers’ Day. 
—By Frederick P. Singer, Principal. 
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CONSTITUTION DAY ASSEMBLY 


Highland Park High School, Highland Park, lilinois. Our Constitution 
Day assembly program was so unusual that we feel that it will be of interest 
to other high schools. The text of this forty-five-minute program consisted 
of excerpts from “On a Note of Triumph” by Norman Corwin. This piece of 
literature has great possibilities for dramatization and develops a real interest i 
on the part of the audience. iF 

Our stage which is quite modern was divided into three parts: Stage 4 
right was designed as a gutted exterior of a hospital with rock walls, door 
hanging open on one hinge, and debris scattered around sagging beams, etc. 
Stage left was a church pulpit, stained-glass window, and rostrum on a small 
platform. The effect was produced by a complete blackout, then stage left 
was spotted—a student dressed as a civilian spoke a three-minute speech 
about what Constitution Day means to us. It was a pompous speech about a 
self-satisfied man. After the speech, there was a blackout and then stage right 
was spotted, depicting the bombed exterior of the hospital in all its horror 
and ghastliness. 

A soldier on crutches was led from the inside by a nurse. His head was 
bandaged and he had the general appearance of being just off the battlefield. 
He then gives an excerpt from Corwin’s “On a Note of Triumph,” and with 
his words the stage is illuminated by a deep blue light. In front of this there 
are six boys holding a flag, wearing helmets, and carrying rifles. This gives the 

‘ effect of the flag raising on Iwo Jima in silhouette. It proves a striking climax 

—this tableau with lightning flashes and the sound of cannon roar in the back- 
ground (done by recordings). 

This was one of our best and most effective assemblies. It had a patriotic 
spirit and emphasized the importance of our Constitution as the reservoir of 
our liberties. It emphasized the fact that the war was fought to preserve these 
liberties which are guaranteed by the Constitution —Submitted by 4. E. Wol- 


ters, Principal. 
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ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior High School, Bethesda, Maryland. By far 
the most impressive assembly presented in our high school during the 1945-46 
term was an Armistice Day program in commemoration of the alumni who 
lost their lives in the war. 

The script was written and acted by many people, and each public speak- 
ing class worked up several scenes. About a hundred students had parts in 
the program. 

An announcer stood in front of the closed curtains throughout the per- 
formance and the players in each scene spoke into a microphone backstage. 
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Musical interludes between the scenes were very well chosen. Each scene por- 
trayed an argument on an important national question by people in various 
walks of life. Both sides of each question were presented and the audience 
was continually reminded of its duty to the war dead in solving the questions. 
Here is an outline of the script with the musical selections. 


I Introduction: “Ballad for Americans.” Our responsibility to our war dead: 
Three students talk about the service banner and recall the names of the gold-star 
veterans. 

II “America, the Beautiful.” What the end of the war means to high-school 
atudents: Several voices relate simple little things that make up America; such 
as ice cream, Christmas-tree lights, bacon for breakfast, and a homelike, friendly 
atmosphere. 

III Tschaikowsky’s “Fourth Symphony.” Labor problems: Several voices read 
newspaper headlines on current strike figures. 

IV Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony.” Inflation: Two men argue about abolish- 
ing the OPA and the prospects of inflation. 

V “God Bless America.” Victory Loan: An announcer conducts a bedside pro- 
gram from the Army’s Walter Reed Hospital. An inmate is asked about the Vic- 


tory Loan Drive. 
VI “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Racial problems: Two women argue 


about the admittance of negro artists to Constitution Hall in Washington. 

VII Beethoven’s “Seventh Symphony.” Unemployment: Two defense-plant 
workers discuss lay-offs and what they will do when they lose their jobs. 

VIII “Romeo and Juliet Overture.” America’s responsibility: The question 
of feeding Europe is argued by a typically American family at breakfast. 

IX Sousa’s March “El Capitan.” Internal policies: Two boys in a pool hall 
discuss compulsory military training. 

X “Ride of the Valkyrie.” America’s duty: Students in chemistry class argue 
about the A-Bomb. 

XI “Romeo and Juliet. Overture.” International relations: Students in his- 
tory class discuss treaties, alliances, and relations between nations. 

XII Close with: “Ballad for Americans.” Permanent peace: The duty of 
Americans is again stressed by the announcer and an example is made of Amer- 
ica’s actions after World War I. 

—Written by a group of students; submitted by Mrs. Massey Black, Public 


Speaking Instructor. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK ASSEMBLY 


Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, Florida. The advantages of an 
assembly program written and directed by students and composed solely of 
students are most gratfying. Every faculty adviser directing assembly programs 
can not stress too strongly the educational aid resulting from student partici- 
pation. We have had several such programs this year, and all of them were 
offsprings of our first, and most original. 
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I asked the teacher of English III if her first period class would present 
the assembly program for the observance of American Education Week. This 
group is composed of students who are seldom active in school affairs, clubs, 
and extracurricular activities. The teacher served only as a guide after explain- 
ing to the students the purpose of such a student presentation. 

It was the idea of the class that they introduce American Education Week 
to the audience by using a library setting. The group was divided into two 
sections. One group wrote a skit in two short scenes portraying the correct 
and incorrect methods of conducting oneself in the school library; and of 
securing material on American Education Week from the use of the Card 
Catalog, Readers’ Guide, and encyclopedias. They wrote the script themselves 
and imitated teachers, the librarian, and fellow classmates. The plot involved 
the idea that boys and girls must educate themselves not only through the 
media of the classroom but by means of the library, its valuable aid to them, 
and their conduct in receiving this aid. 

The second group used the library setting but visualized to a puzzled stu- 
dent, standing by the card catalog and endeavoring to find out the meaning 
of A.E.W., the theme of this particular week by depicting in pantomime form 
the theme of each day in the week as the narrator, behind scene, explained the 
meaning of the following daily subjects: Sunday, “Emphasizing Spiritual 
Values,” (for example, as the narrator read his material we saw a family on 
its way to church. Each scene was portrayed in a simple but impressive man- 
ner); Monday, “Finishing the War;” Tuesday, “Securing the Peace;” Wed- 
nesday, “Improving Economic Well-being;” Thursday, “Strengthening Home 
Life;” Friday, “Developing Good Citizens;” and Saturday, “Building Sound 
Health.” 

The students had inculcated in the minds of the audience the value of 
education through dramatics, writing, reading, and co-operation. They left 
the auditorium realizing they had at hand the means by which to solve the 
delinquency problem in America and to help solve the racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, and social problems of the world through education.—By Phyllis 


Hoover Rooney, Director of Assembly Programs. 
A BOOK WEEK PROGRAM 


Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut. Good results, an increase 
in the circulation of our school-library books, came through our Book Week 
Program, presented by the English classes. The competitive and co-operative 
procedure, in securing book reports and the poll of favorite books kept “books” 
in the minds of our students. Book reports were written as part of the class- 
work. Students and teachers selected the best from each class and the best from 
the school. The drama class made and gave original dramatizations from each 
book selected for the finals. Based on the theme, “Booster for Books,” the 


program was as follows: 
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Part 1, (1) Speaker— Book Report on Wuthering Heights. Dramatization— 
A short scene on the moor between Cathy and Heathcliff. (2) Speaker—Book Re- 
port on Thirty Seconds Over Tokio, A short scene on the deck of the “Hornet.” 
Soldiers and sailors conversing, then singing “Deep in the Heart of Texas.” (3) 
Speaker—Play Report on There Shall be No Night. Scene in the schoolroom as the 
Russian bombing begins. (4) Speaker—Report on American Ballads. Scene, cow- 
boys with guitar, around a campfire singing western songs. 

Part 2. A classroom program (which we feature in our school) given by 
drama and speech class. Fifteen speakers, chosen for their speech ability and good 
material in their quotation or remarks, boosting books. Selections were taken 
from famous people such as Huxley, Bacon, Mark Twain, and Andrew Carnegie. 

Part 3. Comments from the head of the English department on his teen-age 
reading, with many apt modern comparisons. This list was later put on our school 
bulletin. 

Part 4. Book poll. Speaker announced the results of the book poll for favorite 
books from all classes, Students organized the poll and tabulated the results. 

Ist. Jane Eyre 
2nd. Gone with the Wind 

The program was very successful for one of this type. Besides the stage- 
craft classes, who set the stage and shifted scenes, thirty-four speakers took 
part. The whole venture created “book-talk.” Students voluntarily sought 
more books in our library—By Mary Higgins, Director of Assemblies. 


A THANKSGIVING CHALLENGE 


Julia Richman High School, New York, New York. To avoid the usual 
type of Thangsgiving program for an assembly was the problem which faced 
our Correlation class last October. This is a special class which combines 
Modern European History and English in such a way as to show the signifi- 
cant relationships between these two subjects. 

The girls took a vote on whether to use a published script or to try to 
write a new play which would appeal to the girls of all ages in our school. 
Since we are adventurous, we chose the latter course. Many of the ideas pro- 
posed had to be discarded because of the difficulty involved in carrying them 
out. 

Our play had to be simple and easy to produce. We had, of necessity, to 
limit our scenes because of the difficulty in building the scenery and the short 
length of time we had to prepare the program. 

We decide to base our script on a topic which would reflect the impor- 
tance of Thanksgiving throughout our history. The class was divided into four 
main groups, each responsible for one of the scenes. We set the action of the 
play in a school cafeteria, where four girls were studying history by watching 
the pages of a huge textbook from which the various characters stepped as the 
action progressed. The book was the only piece of scenery which we had to 
construct. 
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The play which was called “A Thanksgiving Challenge,” tried to show 
by using the flashback technique, that ever since the Pilgrims were driven 
here by religious persecution, the American people have had some seemingly 
insurmountable problems confronting them. In the seventeenth century it 
was necessary to build a home in the wilderness. This was accomplished by 
faith, hope, and strength. It became the subject of our first scene. 

The second scene showed that after the Civil War the freed slaves found 
that the country was as yet unwilling to accept them as equals. We tried 
to point out that this problem, which is still with us to a considerable degree, 
can be solved only by education and full equality of opportunity. 

Our final scene tried to illustrate our feeling that our present challenge 
was the preservation of peace. We believed that this enigma not only faces the 
American people but the entire world. We attempted to show that only with 
the full co-operation ol all the countries in the world could we meet and con- 
quer it. 

We found that although it was hard work, it was great fun to produce 
our play and we recommend our experience to others—By Muriel Turtz, 
Student, and Muriel A. Ruddy, Chairman of Speech. 


THE TIME OF THANKSGIVING 


Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin. This assembly, inspired by 
an article in the November, 1945, Reader’s Digest, was presented the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving through the co-operative efforts of the speech and music 
departments. Four weeks were devoted to preparation for the program. The 
A Cappella Choir prepared eight songs which were appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Rehearsals were held every day during the hour before school started. 
The script for the narrator was written by two students in the sophomore 
class. These students did considerable elementary research for material and 
ideas to be used in the narration. Not only the history of our own Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday, but also the story of Thanksgiving rites celebrated in other coun- 
tries from the time of the early Greeks and Romans to the time the Pilgrims 
landed in this country were studied. The students wrote the script for radio 
presentation. 

Our school has,no auditorium of its own, and we are obliged to borrow 
the use. of a lecture hall at the University of Wisconsin whenever we wish to 
present a program. We were fortunate in being able to get a hall which had 
a raised platform at the front. The chorus was seated on the platform in full 
view of the audience, but the narrator was concealed from view at the back 
of the auditorium. With this arrangement we used two tehniques of presenta- 
tion. The narrator had the use of a microphone and loud-speaker system, and 
the chorus sang without the amplification provided by this equipment. The 
director of the chorus stood in the balcony out of view of the audience. 
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The program opened with eight bars of a familiar hymn by the chorus, 
Then the chorus faded into the background, humming as the narrator made 
the opening announcement of the program. After his announcement the 
chorus was brought up full to sing the remainder of the hymn. The narrator 
then came in cold with a story about a Thanksgiving celebration given in honor 
of one of the ancient Greek gods. The chorus came in as background when 
he was about two thirds through the story. When the story was finished the 
chorus was brought up in full song. This procedure was followed, with varia- 
tions, throughout the program. Sometimes background hummings were used 
with the narration, and sometimes the narrator spoke without the use of the 
background music. Between each of the various sections of the program the 
chorus sang one of the songs which had been prepared. 

The sections of the program included narration of stories taken from the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Bible, early France and England, the American In- 
dian, and finally the history of the holiday we celebrate as Thanksgiving in 
the United States. 

The greater part of the script was written in the students’ own words, 
based of course on the accounts they read in various books. The final para- 
graph of the narration was copied direct from The Reader's Digest. 

This program proved so successful that another in the same vein was pre- 
sented at Christmas. The same techniques were followed in this program with 
a few changes and additions. The chorus was placed in the balcony instead 
of on the stage, and the stage was used for a pantomimed presentation of the 
story being told by the narrator. Both students and faculty agreed that these 
programs were the most successful student-participation programs presented 


during the year—By Paul W. Gauger, Teacher of Speech. 


MUSIC WEEK ASSEMBLY 

Meriden High School, Meriden, Connecticut. When the assembly bell 
rang on May 8, 1946, a great surge of students flooded the auditorium—all 
pleased with the prospect of a deviation from the regular school-day schedule. 
As the band neared the close of the assembling march, we settled ourselves 
comfortably; then directed our attention critically toward the program. As 
high-school students, we constitute a wide variety of opinions, yet there is little 
disagreement that the special assembly program held annually during Na- 
tional Music Week heads the list for enjoyment and value. 

Primarily designed to stimulate music interest both among the students 
and in the community, it also offers us an opportunity individually to display 
our special musical talents and for demonstrating effectively our choral and 
band achievements to our classmates and teachers. 

Following the customary Pledge of Allegiance and singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” we were all expectantly awaiting the first selection, when 
there came the delight of all assemblies—the surprise. A surprise, especially 
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1s. one that associates itself directly with us as students is a decided asset to any 
de program—thus the announcement of the selections of new members for the 
he National Honor Society—stirred our minds and imaginations to a greater Fy 
or alertness and increased our interest in the program. This added interest, plus bap 
or our deeper enthusiasm and curiosity for the band because of its new leader- H 
n ship this year, plus our instinctive school pride that our chorus is one of the a 
ne best in the state, added up to the sum of an unusually receptive student f 
a- audience. 
ed Calmed by Bach’s “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” sung by the a 
ne chorus, the audience relaxed from the previous excitement to hear a selection if 
ne from the band; a number of solos, and Sullivan’s “Behold the Lord High oF 
Executioner,” again by the chorus. Then, lest we relax to the result of drowsi- i 
ae ness, the band played “There’s Something About a Soldier,” in which, just i 
» as the number softly fainted away to a seemingly apparent end, the bass drum- ‘ | 
in mer concentrated all his skill on a resounding note. The reaction is hardly i | 
describable, but there can be no hesitation in saying that even Beethoven’s “Sur- ‘ : 
s, prise Symphony” could not have had a more startling effect on his audience “§ 
a than our bass drummer created during the presentation of our Music Week \ 
Assembly. ; rf 
4 In the midst of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which followed im- 1 
h mediately, the chorus, still suffering from the shock of the preceding piece, a | 
d missed a cue and recovered it while the audience was still oblivious of our ‘' 
° - slip; thus we realize and appreciate more keenly than ever before, the value fy 
Y of good accompanists, of an alert conductor, and of the necessity of watch- e 
d ing him attentively. The program terminated with the usual singing of the ‘: 
school song; then a confusion of voices and shuffling of feet moved from the ' i i 
auditorium to the corridors, finally subsiding in the classrooms. The most en- te 
11 joyable assembly of the year was ended.—By Phyllis Bicknell, Student, Grade ai 
T * 
A FLAG DAY PROGRAM if 
.s Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C. For the Flag Day “ : 
le assembly program, we borrowed a set of large silk Allied Nations’ Flags f . 
1 from one of the local hotels. The auditorium was darkened, and members , 1 
of the Cadet Band supplied an accompanying drum roll as the flags, illumi- ae 
s nated by spotlights, were borne in by cadets marching down the two main | 
y aisles of the auditorium toward the stage, where they took their places in a Hd 
d semicircle to the rear of the guest speaker. ; 
Opening exercises were conducted by our principal: Scripture reading, a 
r the Lord’s Prayer, followed by the singing of “America.” The Engineer Com- I 
n missioner of the District of Columbia, Colonel Charles W. Kutz, U.S.A,, 


then read the official Flag Day Proclamation. 
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Each year during the war we had planned to extend special courtesy to one 
of our gallant allies. This past Flag Day we were fortunate in securing Ma- 
dame Beatrice Loudon, wife of the Netherlands Ambassador to Washington, 
who spoke briefly and effectively on “The Dutch War Effort.” In compliment 
to her, members of our school orchestra played the Dutch National Anthem, 
after which Katharine Ross, one of our students, presented Madame Loudon 
with a bouquet from the school conservatory. 

The flag identification ceremony followed, for which our cadets had come 
very early that morning to rehearse. Led by one of their officers, William R. 
Thomas, the flag of each of the thirty-three Allied Nations was identified, 
punctuated by drum rolls: “The Flag of the Netherlands, the Flag of Nor- 
way,” etc., until the last flag to be identified was of course our National Em- 
blem, at which time the student body joined in the traditional salute led by a 
prize-winning fourth semester cadet, Hayden Moore. 

The assembly closed with the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and the recessional of flags—By Grace Carter, Assembly Chairman. 
2. PROGRAMS BASED ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


“= 


LAUNCHING THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. One of our most 
popular assemblies of the year is the one which the students present during 
the first week of the fall semester as a means of launching the student activi- 
ties of the year. 

The president of Pentangle, the club for junior and senior girls, greets 
the students, gives a brief preview of the plans for girls’ activities, and intro- 
duces the presidents of GAA and other major clubs open to girls. The presi- 
dent of Quadrangle, the boys’ club, does a similar job for the boys. 

An outstanding athlete speaks briefly of athletic plans, particularly of 
football. A representative of publications calls attention to our weekly newspa- 
per, our handbook, and our senior yearbook. All these brief talks serve to 
summarize the student activities as well as point up the assembly publicity 
which launches the fall campaign for the sale of budget tickets. More than 
80 per cent of the student body purchase these activity tickets for $2.50 each, 
which is about one-fourth the value of the total privileges covered by the 
tickets—athletic events, club dues, and subscriptions to publications. 

Because this assembly is presented so early in the fall, we make prelimi- 
nary plans before the close of school the preceding spring. Newly elected 
officers know that they will present their respective organizations in brief 
talks. The music department provides band music and other numbers. The 
enthusiastic, early-fall audience is not overly critical, and this immediate pub- 
lic appearance helps to motivate the year’s work in music as well as in stu- 
dent activities—By Martha Gray, Chairman of Student Activities. 
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PARADE OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. Perhaps the most attractive 
and informative student assembly which Lakewocd High presents each 
year is the “Parade of Extracurricular Activities,” usually offered’in late Sep- 
tember. This program also serves as the chief feature of the first Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting. No other agency has been able to give so com- 
plete a picture of Lakewood High life as has this performance, which. yearly 
reminds both students and parents of the many opportunities afforded by their 
high school for developing both vocational and avocational interests among 
the students. 

Approximately 100 students, representing about 60 extracurricular ac- 
tivities, present by costume, by some insignia of their group, or by actual per- 
formance—such as singing, typing, or declaiming—what their particular club 
activity aims to do. The Parade emphasizes the four major types of extracur- 
ricular ‘activity; namely, service, academic work, music, and sports. Selections 
from the music groups, both choral and instrumental, punctuate the advance 
of the Parade at the conclusion of each type so that each group can be seen as 
a complete unit. The trumpeters announce the start of the Parade, and, as the 
narrator relates information pertinent to each club, the Parade advances. Af- 
ter every division has displayed its work and taken its assigned position, the 
entire assemblage sings the Alma Mater and the curtains are closed while ev- 
eryone is still in position. 

A different central theme of some fitting nature can be developed yearly 
to vary the performance and to lend timeliness. For instance, in September, 
1944, we opened the curtains upon an empty stage and let the Parade advance 
by two’s from the rear center to front center, separate, and take assigned 
places on either side of the center aisle, filling in from the rear on three-level 
risers. The Service Group led, service being emphasized in the war years. In 
contrast to this, in September, 1945, the curtains opened upon a pageant-filled 
stage displaying the central figure of Peace mounted high, surreunded by the 
cultural group, represented by the language and fine arts, which in turn, was 
flanked by the other groups. During the narration, we then moved these 
people, in the aforementioned unit, to the front stage, and, after they dis- 
played their work, returned them to place. In all performances thus far, we 
have presented athletics last because this group comprises the largest section 
(we have twenty-six different sports) and lends itself to a front stage display 
that needs space for its equipment. Such sports as archery, fencing, riding, 
swimming, baseball, basketball, and football build to a climax that ends 
naturally with the Alma Mater, giving an opportunity for the entire group to 
participate. 

The foregoing give a general idea of the extracurricular assembly. Specifi- 
cally. We name each representative in the performance and the organization 
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which he represents, as well as its aims and part in Lakewood High life. In 
many instances, this representative has a definite part to perform, although 
often he lets only his costume or equipment speak for him. 

In the academic group, the foreign language clubs—French, Latin, Span- 
ish, and German—are costumed while the English clubs—Speakers, Barn- 
stormers, Hi-Times (newspaper), Hi-Commercial, Hi-Art Guild, Mathematics 
Newton and Agassiz (science) likewise demonstrate some of their work. 
Such clubs as Projectors, Radio, Stage Staff, Friendship, and Hi-Y (six sec- 
tions of each), Cheerleaders, Gym Leaders, “L” Club, Ushers, Student Coun- 
cil, Honor Society, All-School Party Workers, Junior Red Cross, Library As- 
sistants, and the six music organizations demonstrate the vast amount of serv- 
ice rendered. Our avocational clubs—Modelers, Auto, and Chess—add much 
to a colorful pageant also. 

The athletic section is the most rapid in presentation for its aims are ob- 
vious. We present both boys and girls in basketball, baseball, swimming, ten- 
nis, fencing, equitation, archery, and intramural games. Besides these the 
girls have speedball, volleyball, badminton, ping-pong, and bowling, whereas 
the boys have wrestling, cross country, track, junior varsity football, and 
basketball. The students in the athletic group dress befitting the sport demon- 
strated and carry the necessary equipment. As I have already said, this section 
is exhibited last and never fails to arouse enthusiastic applause which leads 
naturally to the climax, the Alma Mater. 

As can be readily seen, this program, approximately one-half hour in 
length, has real motivation, and, consequently, its possibilities are inestimable. 
We have found it sufficiently valuable that we have now had four different 
presentations. Thus far we have used a faculty member for narrator, but an 
older student might very well be used. We are convinced that to the extent 
that our students participate in our numerous activities and achieve success, 
to that extent will they achieve success in future life—By Melissa Miner, As- 


sembly Director. 


DISCUSSION OF STUDENT ASSOCIATION BUDGET 

Pierre S. duPont High School, Wilmington, Delaware. One of the most 
interesting and profitable assembly programs of the year grew out of our demo- 
cratic way of handling the finances of student activities. At the head of our 
Student Association is the Student Council, consisting of one representative 
from each home room. The Budget Committee of the school is formed from 
the four officers of the Student Council, the sponsors of the Council, the fac- 
ulty financial secretary, the two deans, and the principal. 

The key to the situation is that all student money is in one fund. Into this 
treasury goes all income from musical or dramatic productions, athletics, and 
student activity tickets, while all disbursements ‘are ordered by the Budget 


Committee. 
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Sponsors of the several activities, including the Athletic Board, the school 
paper, clubs, musical organizations, and others, put in a request for money for 
specified needs. These are discussed in budget meetings, and the student mem- 
bers are asked to consult with the person interested to secure additional infor- 
mation or co-operation in cutting down what seems to be too large a request. 
The Counil, then is informed of the proposed expenditures and anticipated 
income, and their suggestions are solicited. Often, the home room also dis- 
cusses any unusual phases of the budget. 

After all this preliminary work is completed, the Council announces an 
assembly of all students of the senior high school. The officers present the com- 
pleted budget to the student body, and throw the meeting open to questions. 
Usually two or three faculty members of the Budget Committee are on the 
stage to answer questions for which students may not have answers. 

We find students intensely interested in finding out where their money 
goes. A budget of $6,000 a year seems large to them until they realize how 
great is the cost of activities which they have taken for granted. Any unusual 
purchase such as a Hammond Organ, secured last year, becomes the personal 
property of every student in the school. They take pride in their savings, too, 
for they have bought $2,500 worth (present value) of government bonds. 

This assembly gave training in long-term planning, as pupils realized that 
money was being laid aside to purchase new uniforms for the band, orchestra, 
and ushers, to provide new stage settings, or to erect bleachers in the athletic 

‘field in years to come, They learned to avoid unreasonable expenditures for 

objects of temporary interest and value. The frank discussion on the part of 
students with different viewpoints eliminated all resentful pressures from any 
one group and all questions as to unfair disposition of funds. There was a fine 
spirit of co-operation and understanding of students’ common problems. 
Since students took entire charge of the situation and teachers were only 
to give information if needed, the assembly was a most successful lesson in 
community co-operation and community responsibility—By Cora A. Pickett, 
Dean of Girls and Chairman of Assemblies. 


































A SENIOR ASSEMBLY 

Norristown High School, Norristown, Pennsylvania. The senior class of 
1946 presented an assembly program called “Senior Dreams,” the script for 
which was written by two class members. 

After the devotionals, the president of the class greeted the students, 
faculty, and parents. He then introduced a member of the class who narrated 
the plot while a musical background was furnished by a chorus of eighteen 
boys and girls humming “Dream,” the theme song of the production. 

The setting was Japan, one year hence, where two members of the class, 
stationed in Tokyo, indulged in wistful reminiscences of school days. They 
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met by an enchanted well, which would grant wishes when pennies were 
thrown into it. Before these soldiers, as they talked and dropped pennies into 
the well, there passed the scenes they were most desirous of recalling. 


In an amusing skit, the soldiers saw themselves as they were when they 
entered high school as sophomores. Then followed a cafeteria scene, in which 
a boy stopped to put on a tie before entering his next class, was trampled by 
a ravenous crew of students who were victims of the fourth lunch shift. The 
third scene, a repeat from the class’s Junior Assembly, in which a chorus of 
eight boys sang and danced to “Accentuate the Positive,” was followed by a 
glimpse of the never-to-be-forgotten Junior Prom. For the fifth scene, a por- 
tion of the Senior Play was re-enacted. This was followed by the singing of an 
original song, “Pastafazolla,” by the senior members of the champion football 
squad. A classic note was added to the program in the next scene with a male 
member of the class playing on the piano “Warsaw Concerta” and “Deep 
Purple.” As he finished, the chorus of eight boys returned and sang “The 
Bells of St. Mary’s” while the entire cast moved quietly on stage for the finale. 


This last scene, the finale, was the most solemn one of the entire produc- 
tion. As the seventy-six participants in the Senior Assembly, grouped infor- 
mally on the stage, singing “Dream” with special words, a large, blue and 
white Norristown High School banner, bearing the numerals 1946, was. low- 
ered slowly and impressively at the back of the stage. After the curtain was 
closed, the audience moved out of the auditorium with mingled feelings of 
joy and sadness.—By Emma E. Christian, Principal. 


BROADCAST ABOUT STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California. We do a monthly 
broadcast by remote control from our high-school assembly. The last topic 
concerned student activities and starred the student body. 


The program consisted of various representatives of student organizations 
being interviewed. They were asked to tell in a conversational way the things 
that the organization they represented stood for. Some amateur talent was 
also used on the program as was the school band. The student body partici- 
pated in one group song and in one school yell. 


Our school is located forty miles from a broadcasting station, but we are 
able to have these broadcasts merely by paying the line charges which run 
about twenty dollars. Outside entertainment cannot be secured for that price, 
and we get the added value of student participation. The broadcasts make the 
public interested in our school, they motivate student activities, and they 
make the students eager to participate. The program which deals with stu- 
dent activities in our school is of particular interest to both students and citi- 
zens.—By Kenneth C. Skeen, Vice-Principal. 
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HOMECOMING ASSEMBLY 


Marshalltown Senior High School, Marshalltown, Iowa. Each fall the 
students of the senior high school present an assembly as part of the festivities 
of the Homecoming weekend. The 1945 program consisted of a take-off on 
a football game of about the period of 1898. The audience was asked to imag- 
ine themselves at a football game on that date, and the afternoon’s program 
was carried out on the ‘stage, with the audience part of the imaginary game 
being visible. 

The cheerleaders came out clad in middie blouses, old-fashioned gym 
bloomers, high tennis shoes, big red ribbons tying their hair in the back, and 
carrying sunshades which they used in between yells. They led the crowd 
in yells during the game, and were very — in their yelling and posture. 
The yells were similar to these: 

Chew tobacco, chew tobacco, spit, spit, spit ; 

Iowa City High School, knit, knit, knit; 

Ice cream soda, ginger ale, pop, 

Marshalltown High School always on top. 


Woo Rah Rah; Woo Rah Rah, 
Marshalltown High School 
Woo Rah Rah. 


Al-beno, Al-a-bino, Al-a-beno, bino-bum. 

But get a rat trap bigger than a cat trap; 
Bum get a rat trap bigger than a cat trap; ° 
Sis Boom Bah 

Marshalltewn High School, Rah, Rah, Rah. 
One-a-zippa, two-a-zippa, three-a-zippa—Zam 
Marshalltown Bobcats don’t give——— 
Hobble gobble, razzle dazzle 

Marshalltown High School, Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Of course, the real fun from this comes from the actions of the cheerlead- 
ers, and the fact that the yells and actions were so very different from their 
ordinary behavior at a game. 

The Master of Ceremonies was attired in a coonskin coat and cap and 
kept the audience informed as to what went on on the field of play. There 
were the usual injuries to show the roughness of the game. As the team was 
named over, we had boys clad in football uniforms of the 1898 period come out 
in front. They all had their hair parted in the middle and wore handle-bar 
mustaches. 

Between halves the Homecoming Queen was crowned, She wore an old- 
fashioned dress, and a boy representing the Mayor read a speech. He also 
was in appropriate costume. We even had a small section of the band do a 
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little parading on the stage during what was supposed to be the “half.” The 
assembly was very well received by our student body, and any group could 
work out something similar. The fun and how much you do depends upon the 
imagination of your participating group.—By B. R. Miller, Principal. 
ELECTION OF STUDENT COUNCIL PRESIDENT 


Central High School, West Allis, Wisconsin. An annual assembly at 
Central is the one for candidates for the Student Council presidency. The 
candidates are nominated by the Council in April, and elected by popular vote 
of the school in May. 

In the assembly preceding the election each candidate is allowed to have 
another student give a five-minute talk in his behalf. The talks stress the quali- 
fications of candidates and are usually confined to this subject. In some in- 
stances speakers talented in the writing of poetry deliver their speeches in 
verse. The candidates are permitted to make signs or posters to be on display 
during the program. These are limited to inexpensive materials. 

After the talks additional candidates may be nominated from the floor by 
any member of the student body who may also speak for his candidate. 

This assembly is rather informal and permits a number of students to 
express themselves. It is good experience for students and serves as a means 
of letting the candidates appear before the student body. The work of the 
Council is closely related to assemblies, and the person elected president is 
expected to participate in many of the programs during his term of office.— 
Written by Central’s Journalism Class; submitted by R. O. West, Principal. 


PROM ETIQUETTE PROGRAM 

Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. High-school students 
are eager to do the right thing at school dances if they only know the proper 
etiquette. They would like to know without having to ask questions. We 
take care of this by having a Prom Etiquette Program the week preaeding 
the prom. 

One year we asked the students to write out the questions they would like 
answered and to place them in a box in the library. These questions were 
then rewritten in the form of letters and answered in a little skit in which 
one student took the part of Emily Post. She opened the letters and dictated 
the correct answers to her secretary. 

Last year we had a little play in which we dramatized the right and 
wrong way of acting at the prom. The wrong way was a little exaggerated in 
order to bring out the difference. There were three scenes. 

1. Boy Calls for the Girl. 

2. At the Dance. 

3. After the Dance at the Home of a Friend. 

Most of this was pantomime although in places conversation was added. 
This skit was very entertaining as well as informational. 
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This year we used tne “Quiz Kids” idea. The class President chose a boy 
and girl to represent each class. The Prom King acted as chairman. The ques- 
tions were picked from those handed in by the students. After the chairman 
asked each member of the class one question, the scorekeeper, who was keep- 
ing score on a large chart on the stage, gave the results after each round. 

Here are a few of the questions asked: 

. How long before the prom should a fellow ask his date? 

. Should a fellow tell the girl he is getting her a flower for her hair? 

3. When should he give her the flower or corsage? 

. Is it considered good etiquette to leave the dance an hour or two before it is 


over? 

5. Does the girl or the boy make out the program? 

6. Is it permissible to chew gum? 

Much interest was shown in this type of program as the students who 
handed in questions were anxious to hear the answers to their individual prob- 
lems. Not only are pupils who plan to go to the prom interested, but every 
student is anxious to have his class win the contest. 

Because students are aware of the right and wrong thing in prom eti- 
quette, they are much more careful of their actions at the prom. As a result, 
we have had more successful proms. 

The librarian prepares attractive displays of books on etiquette on a re- 
served table in the library. Books are opened to a certain illustration with a 
card which reads, “Here Is What Your Date Expects of You.” These books 
prove to be very popular, especially after the Prom Etiquette _ Pro- 
gram.—By Christine Pedersen, Director of Assemblies. 


A GIRL RESERVE AND HI-Y ASSEMBLY 


Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin. Since the Girl Reserves 
and the Hi-Y are outstanding service organizations in our high school, an 
assembly featuring these two groups has become somewhat of a tradition. 
A committee made up of members of Girl Reserves and Hi-Y, who are in 
the Assembly Training class which is responsible for every all-school program, 
planned and wrote the script. They incorporated into it the ideas and spirit 
of the two clubs by introduction of the officers, explanation of the principles, 
and illustrations of several annual events of each organization. In order to do 
this effectively, the cast was composed of prominent members of the two clubs. 
After weeks of preparation, in which the assembly was cast and rehearsed, 
it was presented before the student body. 

The first scene shows a Girl Reserve and a Hi-Y member talking about 
their clubs while they wait for a street car. The car, a small platform on a roll- 
ing unit, comes across the stage just as Sari, the girl begins to tell Johnnie about 
their initiation ceremony. They get on the trolley, which moves off the stage, 
while Sari continues her explanation. 
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In the meantime, a back curtain opens on an impressive candlelighted 
scene of the Girl Reserve initiation. The president of the club gives the tradi- 
tional welcoming speech of the ceremony and the new members are in- 
ducted. This is followed by a blackout and the lights come up on the other 
side of the stage on a Hi-Y club scene: where prospective members are also be- 
ing admitted. The officers of the boys’ club give speeches similar to that given 
by the Girl Reserves. The dialogue for these two scenes explains the princi- 
ples of friendship, service, sportmanship, and honesty for which the two 
clubs stan@: 

After the back curtains have closed, the lights come up on the street car 
once more, which is now on the other side of the stage. The boy and girl con- 
tinue to talk about their respective clubs and tell of the other types of meet- 
ings that are held and of the service each club does for the school. This 1s 
illustrated by skits which show the Girl Reserve activities of managing the con- 
cession stand at football games, caroling at Christmas time, sponsoring can 
drives for the needy and helping the Red Cross; and the Hi-Y program of the 
monthly paper drives and the annual penny collection through which they 
collect their charity and “worthy cause” fund. It is brought out that both 
groups are going to work on an anti-cheating campaign during the year. 

When these skits have been completed, both the Girl Reserve and Hi-Y 
boy agree that the codes and creeds of the two clubs follow the same funda- 
mental principles. The assembly ends with the entire cast singing “Follow 
the Gleam” a song that characterizes the spirit of the two organizations. 

By introducing the Girl Reserve and Hi-Y clubs to our student body in 
such a way as this, the Assembly Training class felt that the program had 
achieved the three purposes for which we strive in all of our assemblies. It 
had educated in that it presented the entire student body with an insight into 
the values of the club activities, gave the cast a speech experience, and moti- 
vated writing on the part of the Assembly Training class. The group who 
planned and wrote the script were also able to re-evaluate their club program 
in the light’ of their aims and achievements. The Girl Reserve and Hi-Y as- 
sembly had entertained because through the medium of skits, a variety of 
moods and consequent appeals were achieved. And last, the inspirational val- 
ues were contained in the impressive initiation ceremony.—By Joan Wein- 
hoff, Journalism Class. 


INSTALLATION OF STUDENT GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 

University City High School, University City, Missouri. As the curtain 
opens, a lectern is at center stage. Behind it are seated the principal of the 
high school, the guest speaker, the ‘retiring student president, and the newly- 
elected president and vice-president of the student government. The new mem. 
bers of the Council and of the house of representatives are seated in groups on 
either side of the stage. 
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The director of music leads the student body in singing “America.” The 
principal makes introductory remarks and presents the retiring student presi- 
dent. The student president introduces the speaker—usually a member of the 





high-school faculty—who makes a brief talk appropriate to the occasion. The 
 be- retiring president makes a brief farewell talk and introduces the new officers. 
ides He then hands a gavel to each of these recently elected officers and also ad- 
nc ministers the oath of office to them. 
two The new president speaks briefly about the new term’s work and intro- 

duces the members and officers of the Student Council. These students stand 
car as their names are called, and then the president administers the oath of office 
on- to the group. The vice-president presents the members and officers of the 
>et- house of representatives and administers their oath of office. The president asks 
} as the student body to stand for the remainder of the program, reads to them the 
on- student body pledge and administers it. 
an A bugler backstage sounds “To the Colors” during which curtains at 
he the back of the stage are opened slowly to display a large American Flag. 
ey The group on the stage turns to face the Flag. The director of music leads 
th the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” The entire audience repeats the 

Pledge of Allegiance, after which the curtain closes and the assembly ad- 
sd journs.—By Bess Howard, Chairman of Assembly Committee. 
a- 
iw A CAPPELLA AND BOYS’ CHORUS ASSEMBLY 

° Norristown High School, Norristown, Pennsylvania. At our high school, 

in there are two assemblies a year which are based entirely upon music. It has 
d been said that high-school boys and girls do not appreciate “good” music, 
It and that the “long-hair stuff” is definitely taboo. The manner in which the 
0 students regarded these two programs, disproved this theory. The Band As- 
i- sembly and the Choir Assembly always offer a well-balanced program, the 
o selections of which are not easily forgotten. 
) The Choir began the program with a catchy tune and applicable lyrics. 
- The curtain opened as 115 voices rendered “It’s a Hap-Hap-Happy Day.” 
f One of the senior boys, who is a member of the A Cappella Choir, acted as’ 


the Master of Ceremonies. 
Following this lighthearted number, the choir sang, in sweet, angelic 


tones, “Cherubim Song” by Muzicheski-Tkach. This lovely song stems from 
the Russian school of A Cappella literature. A budding John Charles Thomas 
from the junior class, sang a baritone solo, the immortal “Sylvia” by Speaks, 
the American composer. To round out the program, the group thrilled to the 
enchanting music of Grieg’s “Piano Concerto,” and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” Both of these were played by the talented accompanist of the music 
group. , 

The program was then placed in the throats, as it wete, of the Boys’ 
Chorus. The entire auditorium reverberated with the deep intonations of “When 
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“Day is Done,” and “I Got Shoes.” Slowly, as the curtain was drawn, and the 
strains of the opening number reached the ears, we heard, once again, the song, 
“It’s a Hap-Hap-Happy Day.” 

The effect of the assembly was obvious. Music soothes the savage beast 
and calms the high-school student. For many days after the assembly, one 
could hear Norristown Eagles humming or whistling a song from the pro- 
gram throughout the halls of Norristown High School—By Emma E. Chris- 
tian, Principal. 

NEW MEXICO PIONEER DAY 


Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Pioneer Day 
here originated several years ago. Frequent requests from students for “a day 
all our own” brought the event into creation. All classes are suspended for the 
day, and every student and teacher dons a pioneer garb of his own choosing. 
The entire program of the long day occurs entirely on school grounds, except 
the parade. 

The whole show is conceived and managed by the Plans and Policies Com- 
mission, a student government body. An assembly is called on the morning 
prior to the event. A squad of student marshals, usually athletic lettermen, is 
sworn in publicly. At the same time the student body takes the oath “to obey 
the rules set forth and to co-operate fully with the spirit of the occasion.” 


Boys begin to cultivate beards weeks prior to Pioneer Day. Valuable prizes 
are awarded for the best facial foliage. Likewise, expensive prizes are provided 
for the best costumes in several divisions, floats, horsemanship, and rodeo 
achievements. Booths, offering carnival souvenirs, fill the patio. A “wild-west” 
movie show plays continuously to a packed house throughout the entire school 


day. 
: Simultaneously, three assemblies are presented consisting entirely of pio- 
neer numbers. This feature is genuinely applauded. The parade at 2:00 p.m. 
traverses the central part of the city. Thousands of spectators line the curb. No 
student is allowed to join the parade unless he is mounted, on foot, or in a 
horse-drawn vehicle. The most ancient coaches, buckboards, and wagons im- 
aginable provide the down-town folks with many chuckles. Usually about 
three-hundred boys and girls mounted on animals that range all the way 
from burros to blooded show horses steal the show. 

Immediately following the parade, the FFA boys put on a real western 
rodeo on the athletic field adjoining the campus. Needless to say, all contestants 
are very capable riders. The show is good, and is thoroughly enjoyed by all 
in attendance. 

The closing event, a dance, begins at 8:00 p.m. Both western and modern 
music is offered. At 11:00 p.m., Pioneer Day is over. It’s been a I-o-n-g day. 
The assemblies were among the outstanding attractions—By Glen O. Ream, 


Principal. 















Reports OF SUCCESSFUL PRoGRAMS 


3, PROGRAMS GROWING OUT OF CLASSROOM WORK 
ASSEMBLY ON RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 

Senior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. Realizing the pressing need 
for better understanding of the problems of different races, we made racial 
tolerance and understanding the theme of an assembly held last during Na- 
tional Brotherhood Week. The students planned the program through their 
speech class. Naturally the planning aspect of the program involved consid- 
erable discussion of evidence of intolerance and the best means of combatting it. 

The program opened with the singing of several selections representing 
various nationalities. The speech class presented a choral reading based on 
the ideal of brotherhood as basic in our American idea of the importance of 
the individual. With an impressive vocal background provided by the Girls’ 
Glee Club humming “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Lincoln’s “Gettys- 
burg Address” was recited. This was followed by a brief talk on the contri- 
butions which the Negro race has made to American culture. The speaker 
emphasized the point that all races, regardless of color, are essentially the 
same. Another choral selection, from Carl Sandburg’s “The People, Yes,” 
followed. 


The Glee Club from Lincoln High School, local school for Negro boys . 


and girls, sang several Negro folk songs. In conclusion, a choral group pre- 
sented a poem written by a well-known Negro poet, a passage from the Bible, 
and the closing lines of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem, “Renascence.” 
The program was well received by the student body. It was educational 
and thought-provoking as well as entertaining and, above all, possessed the 
merit of being wholly the work of students—By Delmer Ashworth, Publi- 


cations Director. 


HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Dunbar High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. The class in health at our 
school provided an effective way to stimulate interest and appreciation for the 
need of intelligent practice in social hygiene. An assembly was the medium 
through which our 1400 students were made aware of the importance of 
clean living. 

After the usual opening exercises, a member of the class introduced the 
subject by explaining “The Meaning of Social Hygiene Education.” A repre- 
sentative of the Boys’ Council spoke on “My Ideal Girl,” and a member of the 
Girls’ Council talked on the subject of “My Ideal Boy.” The speaker of the 
day was introduced by the principal. The subject, “Venereal Diseases,” was 
discussed frankly and intelligently by one of the city’s outstanding physicians. 

A question period conducted by the biology teacher followed. Ques- 
tions were asked from the floor, and these together with others previously 
collected, were answered. 
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The earnestness and sincerity with which these questions were discussed 
and the intelligent behavior of the mixed audience of boys and girls were in- 
dicative of the worth of such a program.—By L. M. Christophe, Principal. 


GIRLS’ TUMBLING TEAM PROGRAM 


Sheridan High School, Sheridan, Wyoming. One very popular program 
with our students is the assembly made up of class groups (usually three) 
presenting class work. A program presented last year was composed of the 
Girls’ Tumbling Team of the physical education department, the choral read- 
ing group of the public speaking classes, and vocal and instrumental music 
from the music department. 


The students await with interest the tumbling team. The costumes of the 
tumblers vary from year to year and add interest to the program. Some years 
they have worn various types of gym suits, in other years they have been 
dressed as clowns, and often they have designed and made their own costumes 
to suit individual tastes. This program can be presented on a small stage; 
the only equipment needed is several small mats. The program can be started 
with some entrance number such as successive forward rolls, or the curtain 
may rise on an interesting pyramid. Then follow individual stunts such as 
the Camel Walk, Double Rolls, varied intricate pyramids, rolls in rhythm, 
and rolls and dives over objects. Usually there are some girls who are outstand- 
ing tumblers and the program can be built around them. One year the program 
was built around the performance of a girl who could walk for yards on her 
hands. 


Music is necessary to the program. We sometimes use the band for ac- 
companiment but have more often used recordings through the loud speaker 
system. The “Skaters’ Waltz” is a good recording. This part of the program 
takes from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

The choral reading programs have been varied, either made up of sev- 
eral shorter poems or of one or two longer ones. One thoroughly enjoyed by 
the students was the “Congo” by Vachel Lindsley with an encore of “Whistle, 
Whistle,” an old ballad. This part of the program took slightly over twelve 
minutes, 

The music varies from year to year, but is always class work. Some seri- 
ous pieces may be given, but it always includes one humorous song or stunt 
which the students like. About fifteen minutes are allotted to this. 


These groups preceded by an introduction by the student body president, 
who is in charge of the program, and any announcements which must be made 
(these we keep to a minimum), and followed by the Pledge of Allegiance 
make up the hour program.—By Mrs. Jennie Jacobs, Sponsor of Assembly 
Programs. 
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AN ART DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 


Missoula County High School, Missoula, Montana. During Art Week last 
year, the Missoula High School Art Club presented an assembly program which 
proved one of our best. The program was planned under student leadership. 
All arrangements for program material, rehearsals, stage set, and stage assis- 
tants were made through the co-operative efforts of the Art Club. 

Members of the Club decided to make the program both educational 
and entertaining. The first scene was a demonstration of color mixing through 
the use of colored water. This showed simple color harmonies. The work of 
students was around a large easel and table. At desks grouped about in the 
background, students quietly worked on soap carving, papier-maché, block 
printing, modeling, bottle-decorating, charcoal drawing, and pastel drawing. 
Following the color demonstration, one student made a large colored chalk 
drawing upon white paper on a large easel. The sketch was of a bucking 
bronco. As he drew, another student played western ballads on the piano. 

This was followed by a student who gave A. P. Herbert’s dissertation on 
“How to Draw.” She illustrated her points with sketches at the easel. The 
entire reading was delivered in a facetious vein. The final scene consisted 
of five chalk drawings by the student. These consisted of caricatures of fac- 
ulty members. 

It was felt that the program fulfilled its objectives. The student body en- 
joyed and appreciated it, and the forty-five minutes of mixed entertainment 
and educational scenes were not wasted.—By C. B. Bartholomew, Art Teacher. 


A CLASS PROJECT LEADING TO AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York. After the boys in service 
had been going overseas for about a year, it occurred to a teacher of English 
that they must be writing letters home, some of them, and that somewhere in 
the vast pile of mail matter being returned to these shores, there were probably 
sincere accounts of new experiences that would make very interesting read- 
ing for a larger audience than the one whose name was on the envelope. The 
tremendous impact of foreign life and civilization on the vigorous irrepressible 
thinking of G.I. Joe was bound to bring forth interesting letters. 

An invitation was given to all this teacher’s English classes to bring let- 
ters received from men and women in service, letters descriptive of foreign 
scenery, people, customs, language, or those giving tales of difficulties encoun- 
tered in foreign lands, amusing or interesting, or letters recounting exploits 
and adventures. It was made clear that we expected parts of the letters which 
were purely personal to be omitted. 

Occasionally, now and then, letters would be brought in. Then as the 
students became aware of how much the letters were being enjoyed by all the 
classes, the letters appeared more frequently. 
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The purpose back of this project was not only to create a nice social feel- 
ing, but also to educate the pupils to enlarged horizons, to break the narrowing 
bands that tied their interest to the locality where they lived, in the cultural 
experiences that the soldier was being exposed to in Egypt or Australia, Sicily 
or France, England or the South Seas. 

By the end of the term there was an awareness of the tremendous experi- 
ence that G.I. Joe was having; gates had been opened into new lands, through 
history and art, language and customs, as revealed in his letters. 

In June, when the Assembly Committee was assigning programs for the 
fall term to various individuals, departments, and clubs, the assembly pro- 
gram for Armistice Day was given to the teacher of this English class to pre- 
pare. Immediately she thought of making it a tribute to G.I. Joe. 

In September, she sent word through all classes in the school for letters 
and more letters; for typical or significant stories about G.I. Joe and for whim- 
sical or amusing verse about his experiences. More worth-while material came 
in than could possibly be used. The length of the assembly period made it 
necessary to limit the program, so that finally it was decided to use only letters. 
These were grouped according to countries, Africa, Italy (Naples and Rome), 
France, England, and the South Seas. 

The modern language department co-operated by borrowing slides and 
kodachromes from the Metropolitan Museum to illustrate places and monu- 
ments mentioned in the letters from Italy, France, and England. After each 
group of letters from these countries had been read, lights were turned out 
and the slides were shown, while a student gave brief running comment de- 
scriptive of the pictures, prepared by the same department. 

An introduction given at the beginning of the program prepared the 
listeners for what was to follow and related the whole to Armistice Day, as 
an occasion for commemoration, not only of the soldier who had passed but 
of the soldier who lives. 

Although the letters had aroused keen interest and had gotten close at- 
tention in the intimacy of the classrcom, we wondered whether they would 
have the same effect in a large audience. Of course we were dependent on a 
microphone for carrying each word to the farthest corner of the room, but 
with this help, everyone could hear and the room was as silent as when an 
appreciative audience listens to a performance of Hamlet. 

During the weeks in which the assemblies were presented, the depart- 
ments of E..,lish and modern languages prepared bulletin-board displays of 
photographs of the same foreign lands mentioned in the letters and taken by 
men in service in these countries. Also pictures of these places were displayed. 

We hoped in this assembly project to show the girls their responsibility 
for knowing about the places with which their friends in military service are 
familiar. In this way we supply common bases for social contact and conver- 
sation when these boys return.—By Theresa L. Held, Assembly Chairman. 
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GIRLS’ PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 
Sutton High School, Sutton, West Virginia. April 12, the girls’ physical 
education classes presented an assembly in which 114 girls participated. The 
program consisted of a reading, folk dances, tap dances, classical dances, square 
dancing, marching, and flag drill. The numbers on the program are listed 


below. 
1: Ghent aS a eciisi cides diss as cctalideeedeninetabaacnipaaiasiiaaneial All 





. Flag Drill 


5. Sailing Costumed Tap Dance 


; Costumed Tap Dance 
. Group of Negro Spirituals..............---2:.-cccecceceeeeeseesetneeeseceeenenenees Girls’ Chorus 
. Cowboy Star i Square Dance 
. Arkansaw Traveler 


10. Musical Reading +I Got the Mumps” 
11. Doll Tap Dance “Toy Soldier and China Doll” 


12. Umbrella Tap Dance.................... “Dancing in the Rain” 
13. Hillbillies ‘ Costumed Folk Dance 


14. Duet Tap Dance “The Clowns” 
15, Country Folk Dance All 

A program similar to this is held each year. The value of the program 
is chiefly its use of a very large group of students who otherwise would not 
be able to participate in an assembly program. It is also very entertaining to 
the other students. Parents are invited to attend this assembly. The costuming 
in the above dances was excellent. This gave the girls some experience in de- 
signing and making costumes.—By Henry Bailey, Principal. 

AN OUTDOOR ASSEMBLY 

Greenwood High School, Greenwood, South Carolina. Last April, the 
girls’ physical education department presented an outdoor assembly in the 
form of an exhibition. Held on the athletic field, this program was a termina- 
tion of the year’s accomplishment in physical education. Two-hundred fifty 
girls took part in the activities. The high-school band opened the exhibition 
by marching on the field in formation. It was led by six high-stepping ma- 
jorettes, and a three-year old honorary majorette. 

Following this came a period of stunts and tumbling which were demon- 
strated by three highly dressed clowns. Sixteen girls in colorful costumes cart- 
wheeled on the field from four sides and formed a circle in the center where 
they did back bends, flips, flying angels, rolls, dives through hoops, dives 
over poles and ropes, balancing feats, skin-the-snake, animal walks, and vari- 
ous other types of stunts. 

Next was the human wheel. This wheel, when it moved, created quite 
a surprise to the spectators. Thirty girls stood forming a circle. Thirty knelt 
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behind them. On the shoulders of those standing rested the feet of thirty 
others who extended their bodies from the shoulders of those standing to the 
backs of thirty others who were kneeling. In the center of the circle a pedes- 
tal was formed on the top of which one girl arched her back and balanced there 
for several seconds. 

Six sets of square dances were done in various sections of the field. The 
participants wore colorful costumes, and danced to string music. 

The big finale was mass calisthenics in which 200 girls took part. Every- 
one was dressed in white and marched single file on the field to drum beats. 
One captain gave the commands and counts while another leader executed the 
exercises as a sample for the 200 to follow. Calisthenics were done to music, and 
at the end of these each girl picked up her flashlight which she had previously 
placed on the ground. In unison a front swing, side swing, pendulum swing, 
and figure eight were done with the lighted flashlight. 

This was the first exhibition assembly of its kind ever to be held at our 
school, and it was a great success. It was repeated in the evening on the ath- 
letic field under flood lights for the benefit of parents. We hope to make it an 
annual affair—By Helen C. Watkins, Director of School Activities. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING CONTEST 


Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. An assembly 
which is sincerely enjoyed by the students and faculty of our school is the 
senior extemporaneous speaking contest. The*finals for this contest are con- 
ducted as an assembly program. 

Through our classes in senior English, we conduct the semifinals which 
are judged by three of our teachers. The seniors volunteer for these elimina- 
tions which are also delivered before a student audience. In these semifinals, 
the judges choose three girls and three boys to appear in the final round be- 
fore the student body. In the finals, we invite three judges from the commu- 
nity to choose one girl and one boy. The student winners are given a pen 
and pencil for their success. 

The librarian and I select a different set of topics for the semifinal and 
final eliminations. These topics are given to the students to prepare, one hour 
before the contest starts, and we try to have at least three references for each 
topic chosen. At the conclusion of the hour’s preparation, the students pro 
ceed to the assembly, and speak for five minutes in the order which has been 
drawn by them. The students enter the stage from the side, and exit after their 
talks, since we don’t allow them to hear each other’s speeches.. The chairman 
insists on no applause until the last speaker has finished, and then he an- 
nounces the topic of each speaker and introduces them. 

Each judge has a rating chart based on content, organization, delivery, 
and general effect. A simple scale, zero to five, is used by each judge, and the 
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total for each speaker is merely added to find the one girl and one boy selected 
as the winners.—By G. W. Etzweiler, Assembly Chairman. 


SPANISH PROGRAM 


Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona. One of our best programs 
last year was presented by approximately thirty students of Spanish. The en- 
tire group was composed of Spanish-speaking students; perhaps that fact con- 
tributed to the success of the entertainment as these boys and girls were pre- 
senting something in which they were very much interested, and which was 
native to them. 


Our scene represented the “Fiesta de las Flores” depicting a celebration in 
the village plaza where the inhabitants joined in the spirit of the celebra- 
tion. This afforded an opportunity for much color, life, and song. Fourteen 
numbers were worked into the scene—seven dances and seven songs. All 
costumes, songs, and dances were typical of Mexico, Spain, Cuba, and other 
Spanish-American countries. We were fortunate in having an excellent ac- 
companist who provided us with spirited piano accompaniment throughout. 
—By Ida Celaya, Spanish Department. 


PROGRAM ON TVA 


The Norris High School, Norris, Tennessee. One of our most original, 
they did back bends, flips, flying angels, rolls, dives through hoops, dives 
instructive, and interesting assemblies last year was based on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The program resulted when it was discovered that many 
students living in this area do not know very much about the great social im- 
provement project which is called the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The first part of the program was the showing of the film, “The River.” 
This introduced the program. Following the movie, six students from the so- 
cial studies department talked on the following topics—the history, the people, 
public power, recreation, conservation, flood control, and navigation. These 
talks were all illustrated and were the result of a unit of study which had dealt 
with the TVA. 


The last part of the program was a somewhat informal discussion of the 
part played by the TVA in the war effort. The point was made that thousands 
of defense plants could not have operated without the electricity generated by 
the TVA, and that the project had been very valuable in other ways. The 
question was brought up as to whether there should be a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority and a Columbia Valley Authority, but time did not permit discussion 
of the topic. The students went back to classes following the program with 
an interesting topic which was discussed thoroughly in the smaller groups.— 
By Charles Oliver, Principal. 
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ALICE IN DOZENLAND 

Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York. “Alice in Dozenland,” 
the Bay Ridge “Math Hour” dramatic sketch which was presented in assem- 
bly on May 2, proved that difficulties in the study of mathematics can be 
mitigated if all countries would adopt the metric system. At present the sys- 
tem is used everywhere, except by the United States and Great Britain. Now 
is the time to change so that all countries in the world will use one system of 
weights and measurements. 

The play presented dramatized the story of Alice, a dissatisfied Math 
student in Bay Ridge. Alice is a girl who always gets mixed up with her 
decimals—especially the ones that have to be moved and counted by ten. As 
she sits in her chair, marshalling in the hall, Alice wishes that she had twelve 
fingers instead of ten, so she would not have to be bothered counting by ten. 

Alice’s wish is granted, and she finds herself in “Dozenland,” where ev- 
erything is counted by dozens; for example, when one gets to twelve, it is one 
dozen; thirteen, would be one dozen and one. Alice gets very perplexed in 
“Dozenland,” and she wishes once more that she were back in Bay Ridge 
where she could continue her x,y's, and one-halves with Mr. Schuyler. (At 
least in Bay Ridge she can count on fingers!) 

The play was very informative and toward the end, two girls demon- 
strated the metric and nonmetric systems to show that the metric system is 
much quicker than the nonmetric system. A group of girls were given prob- 
lems by their teacher, who sang the problems to them. There were a number of 
songs, all written about mathematics, which were sung to popular tunes. 
Some of the songs were Prize Song, sung to the tune of Thanks for the Mem- 
ory; Metric Song, and the Tangent Song. 

Students attending the assembly displayed curiosity and interest in Alice 
and her mathematical difficulties, and her final conquering of them.—By 
Corrinne Pecora, School Paper Staff. 

GLAMOUR IS TOPIC OF ART ASSEMBLY 


Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York. Added to the excitement 
caused by Senior Day last year, an assembly was presented which had the 
attraction of a combination art and fashion show. This presentation was the 
work of the art classes. 

“Glamour,” as the program was called, featured as guests two women 
who are well known in the world of fashion: Miss Virginia Pope, fashion edi- 
tor and critic of The New York Tinies, and Miss Emily Wilkins who is the 
first designer to receive an award for designing tecn-age clothes for girls. 

Girls cf the high school were featured as models in some of the clothes 
designed by Miss Wilkins, while Miss Pope gave comments on the different 
styles and their appropriateness for teen-agers—By Theresa L. Held, Assem- 


bly Chairman. 
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4. PROGRAMS DEALING WITH STUDENT PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS 


A PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE ASSEMBLY 


Capitol Hill Junior High, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. We strive to have 
our weekly assemblies educational, inspirational, and at the same time enter- 
taining. For some time we felt the need for an assembly that would give in- 
struction in rules of simple parliamentary procedure that might be helpful 
in home-room, club, and class situations. An eighth-grade class, while work- 
ing on parliamentary drill in a speech class, found the solution by suggest- 
ing that we present such a program showing both the right'and wrong way 
to carry on a business meeting. 

Their idea for this came from the textbook in use, Living Speech, by 
Gladys Louise Borchers. Chapter VI, “New and Better Clubs,” gives a 
clever dramatization showing the wrong way to conduct a meeting. In this 
all the officers make all kinds of mistakes—the secretary can’t find her minutes 
or roll, the president appoints people to office instead of having them elected, 
and allows the members to become very noisy—no motion is presented or 
voted on properly. It was necessary to change the wording of this dramatiza- 
tion in places to suit our own particular situation. Then, too, while working on 
it, members of the class thought of cther things that would drive home the 
points more effectively. They enjoyed doing this part very much. 

The students wrote the second scene themselves showing a typical home 
room in our school carrying ‘on its business according to correct rules of par- 
liamentary procedure. The meeting was called to order promptly and minutes 
were read and corrected. Reports were made by the various officers, motions 
were made properly, seconded, discussed, and voted upon; committees were 
appointed; a new officer was elected to take the place of one who had moved 
away. At the ringing of a bell which indicated the close of the period the 

group adjourned instead of rushing out as in the previous part of the assembly. 

The second part of the assembly ended with a short program presented 
by members of the class. This was given in a small space near the president's 
desk. This part of the program served two purposes—it ended the program 
on a more entertaining note, and it showed the type of things that would be 
suitable for programs in home rooms where there is little extra space and 
where it would not be possible to use special staging or costume effects. The 
program included jokes, poems, readings, pantomimes, and group singing. 

The entire speech class took part in the program and the whole student 
body profited by the experience. Immediately there was more interest in 
home-room meetings and requests for more information regarding correct 
procedure. This resulted in the preparation of bulletins for presidents, vice- 
presidents, and secretaries of home rooms and clubs. Many of the teachers 
suggested that one assembly of the year should be devoted to this type of pro- 
gram.—By Ruth Redwine, Activity and Guidance Director 
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AN ORIENTATION ASSEMBLY 


Senior High School, Bangor, Maine. The first month in high school can 
be a very confusing experience. To bridge the chasm between junior and 
senior high schools calls for a period of readjustment during which the new 
student’s mind is so bewildered by social and academic problems that he can- 
not consider and comprehend the varied extracurricular schedule that most 
schools offer. An orientation assembly, such as is presented at the beginning 
of each school year at Bangor High School prevents needless confusion. 

The assembly opens with a welcoming address by the principal, who ex- 
plains the educational values of outside activities which teach members re- 
sponsibility and good citizenship while they are enjoying recreation. He also 
explains that even though every group is under the supervision of a capable 
adviser, the members themselves carry on most of the business. The wide range 
of organizations—going from the scholarly Oracle board to the splendid ath- 
letic groups by way of debating, shooting (rifle club), and playing musical in- 
struments teuches somewhere the fancy of almost every student. 

At the close of the principal’s address, the president of the Student Coun- 
cil, who arranges the program, introduces a representative of each activity. 
This member then informs the student body of the aims of his particular or- 
ganization and lists the qualifications and duties of membership. The repre- 
sentative closes with an invitation to new members, and announces the date 
and time of the first meeting. 

In this way, every student is familiarized with each activity the school 
offers; he knows how to go about joining such activities and has information 
and guidance on how many extracurricular activities he can handle. The new 
student is now ready to plan a school year in which he can take full advantage 
of the school’s extracurricular life-—By Jessie L. Fraser, Journalism Adviser. 


MEMORIAL CAMPAIGN ASSEMBLY 


William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania. Organized for a 
purpose! The organization—The Penn Vets of the William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pa. The purpose—the sponsoring of a drive to obtain a school 
memorial for former students of William Penn who made the supreme sacri- 
fice during World War II. 

In December, 1945, eleven veterans who had returned to their studies 
formed themselves into a closely knit group and obtained faculty sponsor- 
ship for their proposed drive to procure funds for the memorial. Since De- 
cember, 1945, the original membership of the group has been more than 
doubled, with more likely to be added. 

To introduce this memorial campaign an original skit was presented 
to the student body in a school assembly. The setting of the skit was a 
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USO Canteen. The characters were the Penn Vets as “themselves.” A bull 
session was started among several of the boys who had known each other 
back in York High. More of the fellows joined in the discussion and they be- 
gan reminiscing about the girls they 
had met in far off lands. 

One, who had been stationed in the 
Europeon Theater, recalled a little 
German night club singer. The lights 
dimmed and a girl stepped into the 
spotlight singing “Lili Marlene.” As 
the lights came up, another fellow 
who had been‘in Italy spoke of a girl 
who used to entertain at the Red 
Cross Club there. Again the lights 

The USO Canteen Skit faded and an accordion solo was 
played. The boys in England did not lack feminine companionship either. 
To illustrate this an English folk song was rendered by a tall, fair girl rep- 
resenting the British. One of the chief things about Russia that the fellows 
remembered was the fast, fascinating folk dances. Since it was virtually im- 
possible to describe them with words, a typical dance was given. As the 
lights came up, the conversation turned to the French people. One of the 
fellows who happened to hit Reims right after it had been liberated re- 
marked on how joyfully the people received their independence and how 
proud they were to be able to sing their national anthem once more. 
Into the spot light stepped a girl who sang the French National Anthem, 
“La Marseillaise.” However, all these were just 
pleasant memories. To the fellows, the Amer- 
ican girl was still tops—girls like the one who 
stepped forward to sing “Dig You Later.” The 
talk gradually entered a more serious vein and 
swung to the future. The boys all agreed that 
when they got back to York they’d continue 
their education at William Penn. They remem- 
bered some former schoolmates who would 
have wanted to do the same if they were now 
alive. The fellows vowed that when they got 
back to school they’d do something to perpet- 
uate the memory of all those heroes. 

After the curtain had fallen on the play, 
the president of the Penn Vets officially op- 
ened the drive with an appeal to all students 
to give freely. Since then, a school dance and a basketball game between the 
school varsity and the alumni veterans have been held with the proceeds 
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from both events going to the fund. Home rooms, school organizations, and 
the alumni have been appealed to for contributions. 

The drive ended officially on March 15, 1946, with over four thousand 
dollars in the fund. The boys have decided to purchase as a memorial an 
electric organ. They chose such a memorial because they felt that they did 
not want a plaque or some other cold, aloof thing, but a memorial that will 
be close to the students through constant use and appearance.—By Lois Seitz, 
Member of Student Cabinet. 


FAULTS OF STUDENTS 


Altoona Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. In the autumn of 
1945, the students of advanced dramatics presented an original program to 
show the “faults of students.” The poor posture, walks, and voices of many 
of our students made such a program fitting. We showed the wrong way and 
then the correct way. The following are the groups we had: 

1. Scanting Heads—those students who walk with their heads thrust 
forward. 

2. Book Huggers—those who become round-shouldered from carrying 
books or packages clutched close to their chests. 

3. Hanging Heads—those who walk with their eyes on the ground. 

4. Hip Standers—students who stand with all the weight on one leg. 

5. Amblers (gallopers)—those who have awkward walks. 

6. Arm Clenchers—book or pocketbook clenchers. This often leads to 
a student having a “dead arm”—one that doesn’t swing freely when he walks. 

7. Fist Clenchers—nail chewers. 

8. Sitters and Standers—the loungers and floppers as well as the wide- 
base standers were shown. 

9. Shrill, Strident Voices and Poor Enunciation—a group talked as stu- 
dents sometimes do on cars, and in halls, and then as they should talk. 

10. Make-up—the reaction of girls if boys made up their faces and combed 
their hair as girls do. 

By making students laugh, we hoped to make them conscious of their 
faults and eager to correct them.—By Fannie Magee, Teacher of Dramatics. 


CHAPEL ASSEMBLIES 


Savannah High School, Savannah, Georgia. During the past few years 
many students of our high school talked with their teachers about having some 
form of religious guidance included in the school activity program. At the 
beginning of last semester, seven members of the senior class formed a Chapel 
Committee. Representatives of the different religious faiths began working 
together to bring about better understanding within the student body. 

The first problem was, “How can we put over our ideas and aims and 
yet be nonsectarian?” The Committee solved this problem by inviting out- 
standing laymen of various parishes to take part in the assembly programs. 
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Chapel programs are presented every two or three weeks, and are com- 
posed of singing, talks by leaders cf the community and students, and forum 
discussions. Several programs of this type have been presented, all of which 
have had the support of the student body. 

We realize that assemblies of this type are difficult in the public schools, 
and that obstacles are likely to be met, but they seem to fill a need in our 
school. The idea is that these programs are not to be presented #o the students, 
but that they shall be of, by, and for the students. They resulted from the 
ideas and initiative of the students. 

We believe that this project in religious self-guidance will help the stu- 
dents form intelligent ideas on the basic concepts of right and wrong, and 
will stimulate them to think on the problems of society—By Mary Reitzel, 
Chapel Committe, and Mrs. Marjorie B. Sutcliffe, Senior Adviser. 


PATRIOTISM AND SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 


Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Patriotism, like charity, 
begins at home and like “school spirit” includes the assuming of individual 
responsibility for many school problems. For instance, the condition in our 
halls was rather bad during noon hour with candy wrappers, milk nickle 
sticks, and sometimes apple cores scattered around. In order to point up this 
responsibility and make effective the relation between this sort of thing, school 
spirit, and patriotism we combined it all in our February patriotic assembly. 

Pictures of Washingten and Lincoln were on easels on opposite sides of 
the stage, backed by the band, in full uniform. The ROTC color bearers pre- 
sented the colors, the students sang the National Anthem, the flags were placed 
beside the picture, and the color bearers and the student body stood at atten- 
tion while a senior boy presented a plaque honoring the boys from cur school 
who had lost their lives in service. He said it was our obligation to see that 
tbis sacrifice shall not have been in vain. One way we can do this is to study 
our national and international prcblems and take an interest in them. This 
seems remote to us but another way each individual can help, and this is not 
remote, is to do, to the best of his ability, the job that is his and to assume his 
individual responsibility for the welfare of any organization to which he be- 
longs. This is the best way we can honor those who have gone before. He then 
read the fifty-three names and led the school in the pledge of allegiance. 

The coach presented some awards and made a talk about our attitude 
toward other schools and our conduct at the coming series of games and the 
state tournament, emphasizing this in terms of school spirit and patriotism. 
One of the girls from the Tomahawks (girls service organization) pledged 
the support of the school to the team in the coming games and in the matter 
of loyalty, school citizenship, and patriotism. 

This was followed by the “C” Club with a skit showing boys placarded 
as “Apple Core Betty,” “Banana Peel Pete” etc., eating their lunch and throw- 
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ing refuse in all directions. Other boys, whom you would least expect to do 
such a thing, were the clean-up squad. They were tagged “Oxydol,” “Duz,” etc. 
They brought in the trash cans and cleaned up, scolding the boys who ‘had 
. scattered the trash. This was “pointed up” by the president of the “C” Club 
as a service where students could be individually responsible and thus show 
loyalty, school spirit, and patriotism. Other departments had made posters 
for the halls and new trash cans were placed in handy places. 

The assembly was then closed with school songs. This assembly was 
planned by a committee of representatives from several organizations and the 
setting and atmosphere set up in such a way that there would be nothing in- 
congruous in the combination of numbers. Teachers and students were agreed 
that the assembly was effective and that patriotism, school citizenship, and hon- 
oring our war heroes were very definitely related to the way we live from day 
to day.—By Karl F. Winchell, Principal. 


ASSEMBLY ON COURTESY 


Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. Among the various commit- 
tees of our Student Council is the one on courtesy, generally composed of 
four members. An outstanding project of this group is to sponsor at least one 
assembly during the year. 

For its latest presentation, the committee decided on a student-participa- 
tion assembly. Different aspects of the high-school student’s life were depicted 
with examples of correct and incorrect behavior and etiquette. A clever Master 
of Ceremonies (the real secret of the program’s success) discussed the cor- 
rect procedures and explained the incorrect practices. As he did so, the stu- 
dents on one side of the stage demonstrated the correct ways, while another 


group depicted the incorrect ones. All of this was in pantomime. 

The committee wrote the script, picked the people for the parts, made 
all arrangements for the assembly, and directed the rehearsals. The two spon- 
sors were invited in for the dress rehearsals. 

Members of the cast were carefully chosen from the entire student body, 
some from the Student Council, some from home-room representatives, some 
from the pep organization and athletic clubs, and the remainder from other 
clubs. No one group of students seemed to be putting on the program. Cour- 
tesy is a problem for the entire school. The program was humorous, informa- 
tive, and made an unusual impression on the audience. 

Various phases of school life, as well as social life outside of school, were 
illustrated. Details were worked out carefully, including costumes, personal 
grooming, as well as pantomime. Some of the topics illustrated were behavior 


at: 
1. School 
a. Home rooms, classrooms 
b. Lunchroom 
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c. Assembly 
d. Gymnasium 
2. Public Places 
a. On the street 
b. In a car 
c. In a restaurant or dining room 
d. At the corner drugstore 
3. Social Functions 
a. At the dance 
1, Correct way to dance 
2. Proper manners and courtesy 
3. Refreshments 
b. At lunches after a theater 
1. Ordering 
2. Introduction of friends 
3. Table manners 


—By Mildred Kemp, Co-sponsor of Student Council. 


FUN AT HOME 


Lincoln Junior High, Rockford, Illinois. The purpose of this program 
was to suggest to the junior and senior high-schooi students of Rockford that 
with a little effort and planning home provides a perfect setting for fun and 
entertainment. The program was about thirty minutes in length; the scene 
a living room or recreation room in the home. 

Before getting the program started, we talked it over with a group of 
boys and girls who became more or less the hub of the thing from then until 
its completion. We explained the general idea and they soon fell into the spirit 
of it and furnished much of the dialogue and added many original ideas— 
with the result that they felt that the program was theirs. 

When the curtain operied, three sisters and their sixteen-year old brother 
were engrossed in their own affairs—the brother at his desk studying, one 
sister knitting, one studying, and the other practicing on her electric guitar. 

One of the girls happened to ask her brother, “What’s a barbershop quar- 
tette?” He explained and promised to give a demonstration as soon as he 
could round up some material. As a few friends drop in or telephone, he 
gets the necessary number, and before the evening is over, a quartette has 
been organized and “oblige” with hastily rehearsed “barbershop” favorites. 

In the meantime, the two sisters who were studying and knitting when 
the scene opened, have now warmed up their accordions, and accompany the 
boys on one of their songs. The accordions and electric guitar also try out a 
couple of numbers together. 

During the evening, some girls drop in, and, with the boys, have a lot of 
fun trying out square dances (a victrola and a set of square-dance records are 
used.) This square dancing gives plenty of chance for the boys to clown and 
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mimic from the sidelines while the girls do most of the work. 

While resting after the dancing, a couple of boys ask to try out some 
“magic.” (Here, any so-called “magic” stunts can be introduced—cards, num- 
bers, disappearing acts, etc. And about here the barbershop quartette is 
ready to sing). 

This leads to contest suited to a group—such things as a clothes race be- 
tween the contestants (each makes a dash for his suitcase that contains a certain 
number of articles which he must put on and return to base where he takes the 
articles off again, put them back into the suitcase and returns it where he 
picked it up). There are many such contests that are fun and entirely im- 
promptu. Charades and word games are suggested. 

A few songs, popular or foolish, are worked in at the end of the pro- 
gram which ends on a happy note with everybody eating popcorn, singing, 
and trying to decide at whose house they will gather for the next “Fun at 
Home” night.—By Annetta Gibson, Assembly Club Sponsor. 


DEMONSTRATION GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Solomon Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “Shall Juneau stu- 
dents permit a very few students to set behavior patterns of an unwholesome 
nature which lower standards in scholarship and conduct?” This question 
raised by the guidance chairman stimulated a critical analysis of such phases 
of school life as courtesy in the classroom, respect for the opinions of others, 
tolerance toward those who disagree, the acceptance of student contributions 
on their merits, gracious acknowledgment of criticism, willingness to admit 
being in the wrong, courage to stand for the right in spite of the opinion of 
the few, respect for one’s elders and for authority, and proper social attitudes. 

The culmination of this group activity was a demonstration by a class 
of tenth-grade pupils before the assembly. Regular classroom co-operative 
procedure was followed. The group was self-starting and self-maintaining with 
the teacher in the audience. The lesson concluded with an open invitation to 
all to submit questions to the guidance chairman. Following group discussion 
and evaluation, questions and answers were read over the public address 
system.—By Maude Staudenmayer, English and Journalism Teacher. 


“THEY BURNED THE BOOKS” 


Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey. One of the best assem- 
blies of the studént participation type presented in the Montclair High School 
recently was based on Stephen Vincent Benét’s radio play, They Burned the 
Books. Some of the students who were members of the Browser’s Club, an 
organization made up of students interested in books, asked for permission 
to present an assembly program. After the play was selected, character parts 
were assigned and the reading of the play was rehearsed for practically a month 
under the supervision of the faculty adviser. During this period of time ap- 
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propriate musical recordings were synchronized with the reading of the script 
by student members of the group. Since the whole school cannot be accommo- 
dated at one time in the auditorium, the play was first presented to juniors 
and seniors. It was done so effectively that sophomores asked that it be presented 
in a second performance for their benefit. Later an adult organization in Mont- 
clair known as the Cosmopolitan Club asked to have the program presented 
before one of their large evening meetings. 

Everyone familiar with this play realizes its serious nature. The subject of 
the play shows the reactions and results of the German ban placed on any 
books which suggested tolerance, freedom, democracy, or the rights of the indi- 
vidual. In a message to the world the spirit of outstanding authors who be- 
lieved in and propagated liberal ideas answer the German “verboten.” 

The stage setting selected for this play was a broadcasting studio. Stu- 
dents grouped themselves around the microphone, each one taking his place 
at the proper time. Discussions which were held in English classes following 
the program indicated that it had been unusually effective—By Harold A. 


Ferguson, Principal 





















“LOOKING FOR A JOB” Bt) 


McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii. An assembly sponsored by 
the commercial department and held November 30, 1945, proved to be benefi- 
cial and interesting to all students. Miss Nina Clover, Territorial Supervisor 

¢ cf Business Education; Mr. Mansfrank Claflin, Manager of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service; Miss Dorothy McCoy, Co-ordinator of Retail Selling; Miss Jean- 
ette Winter, Supervisor of Commercial Education; and four students of Mc- 
Kinley participated in this program. 

Each of the students was interviewed by Miss Clover for his ability and 
qualifications in the commercial field, and each one portrayed a distinctive type 
of job seeker. At the conclusion of the program, the four community leaders 
discussed the good and bad points of the applicants. ‘The student participants 
in this program were Grace Kaneshige, Ethel Hayama, Bernard Adrian, Mil- 
dred Hayase, and Helen Ikenaga—By Jeannette Motooka, Assembly Com- 


mittee. 


















“WHAT'S THE MAGAZINE?” 


Henry B. Endicott Junior High, Endicott, New York. A worth-while as- 
sembly program of recent date was the culmination of a magazine project ex- 
tending over a month. To stimulate interest in the better magazines, a commit- 
tee from the student publication staff collected twenty-five or thirty good maga- 
zines and placed them in the English classrooms where they were examined, 
discussed, typed, and read in part. Ih the meantime the best speakers from the 
staff prepared talks describing a dozen of the magazines without mentioning 


their names. 
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For the program each class chose a representative to sit at a long table 
in front of the stage. The speakers gave their talks, using the microphone so 
that the audience missed nothing, and the “experts” answered. Magazines 
were given as prizes and all described were displayed by the speakers at the 
close. Students were so interested in this program that they have asked for 
another of the same kind. The entire project has increased tremendously the 
reading of good magazines.—By Ann G. McGuinness, Supervisor of English. 


SPECIAL DEVOTIONAL ASSEMBLIES 


Anniston High School, Anniston, Alabama. About two years ago, our 
Hi-Y Club initiated a series of special devotional assemblies for our student 
body. The compelling motive seemed to be the concern all felt for friends 
and relatives in the armed services. After considerable discussion, the time for 
the devotionals was set for the fifteen-minute period before the school day 
begins. The Ministerial Association of Anniston agreed to select and send a 
local minister to lead the devotionals. Two devotionals a week were arranged, 
each Tuesday and Thursday. 

The Girl Reserves made song slides of hymns. One hymn was used at 
each devotional. Attendance was voluntary but almost all students were pres- 
ent most of the time. With the help of the local ministers, these devotional 
assemblies are conducted entirely by the students. The meetings have the sup- 
port of the faculty, but no pressure is placed upon any student to attend. 

Our students are still enthusiastic about the special devotional assem- 
blies, and there is every indication that they will continue. Only twice in all 
the time the project has been in operation has the appointed minister failed 
to make his appearance. Both times, the Hi-Y Boys conducted the devotionals 
themselves. 

The young people welcome these special assemblies. Denominationalism 
has never been discussed on a program. A devotional period, optional to all, 
seems to start the school day off right—By P. G. Myer, Principal. 


PROGRAM ABOUT JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Boys’ High School, Decatur, Georgia. One of the most impressive and 
original programs which we have presented recently was based on the life of 
Joel Chandler Harris, one of Georgia’s own authors. A play based upon his 
life was written by a student. 

The setting was laid in the cabin of Uncle Rhemus, the famous character 
created by Harris. The walls of the stage were covered with newspapers, as if 
they were papered like Negro cabins so often are. Uncle Rhemus told his story 
ot “Bro Rabbit” to an appreciative audience. Negro spirituals, the Virginia 
reel, and colonial costumes added to the atmosphere of the program. 

This program created so much interest that we plan a number of pro- 
grams which will feature local color. There are many themes which we can 
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use. Some of these will be based on the history of the community and others 
related to the history of Georgia. We believe that this will be a good way to 
teach local and state history to the boys of our school, and to give them a 
greater appreciation of the great heritage of the state-—By Mrs. Carr E. 
Johnston, Public Relations Chairman. 


IMPROVING THE SCHOOL 


Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Twin assembly 
programs were given recently at our high school which were an innovation 
in that they were planned, executed, and attended only by students. As a rule, 
two regular weekly programs are presented through the joint efforts of stu- 
dents, teachers, and principal. One, which is of a devotional nature, is given 
almost entirely by students; the other, which provides entertainment and in- 
struction, sometimes employs abilities of students, as in plays, amateur pro- 
grams, and concerts, and sometimes is arranged under the leadership of adults. 

Sponsored by the student government leaders, the first of the twin meet- 
ings was instituted to discuss ways of improving the school. The president 
of the student body explained to the approximately twelve hundred pupils in 
the audience the purpose of the meeting, urged complete co-operation between 
students and faculty, emphasized the need for good school spirit, and showed 
how such harmony would work for the common good of all. Four other out- 
standing pupils selected by student government officers made talks on the same 
general theme, pointing out examples of wrongdoing and giving suggestions 
about explicit ways of improving conduct. 

Following the talks by the designated speakers, discussion was thrown 
open to the floor. Impromptu comments heartily endorsing the meeting and 
pledging utmost co-operation were given, and discussion continued until the 
presiding officer called a halt because of the time limit. 

At this meeting a number df senior boys were scattered among the audi- 
ence to see that good order was maintained. From this arrangement came the 
student president’s idea of requesting the principal to allow pupils to take 
over complete responsibility for conduct in all assemblies. As a result, the 
principal, with the approval of the faculty, provisionally agreed to discontinue 
the practice of having the teachers go with and sit with their respective home 
rooms in the auditorium. The student government officers chose and the prin- 
cipal approved a group of boys from the sophomore, the junior, and the senior 
classes to serve as monitors to check on the conduct in assemblies. As a result, 
pupils have had the full responsibility for their conduct in assemblies, and the 
teachers have been relieved of an irksome duty. 

The first entirely student-supervised program was followed by another 
which had as its purpose emphasis on honesty in school work. The president 
of the student body called the meeting to order, made the announcements, 
asked for improvement in the marching to and from the auditorium, and re- 
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quested complete co-operation between students and monitors. He then ex- 
plained the purpose of this second student meeting and called on four promi- 
nent boys and girls to tell what their views were on the subject of cheating. 
Each one told why he thought it was wrong, how it injured the dishonest pu- 
pils, and what he thought could be done to stop it. Several very good examples 
were given to show the harmful results that had come from cheating. The 
floor was then opened for discussion about why cheating was prevalent, what 
each individual could do to help stamp it out, why it was each one’s duty as 
an honest person to abolish it, and how those who had been guilty in the 
past could be helped to be honest in the future. Constructive discussion con- 
tinued until time was called by the president. 

These meetings have not revolutionized the school, but they have quick- 
ened an interest in the individual’s responsibility to himself, his fellow-stu- 
dents, and his school—By Dick Walker, President of Student Body, and Ha- 
zel Stephenson, Member of Program Committee. 


PROGRAM ON STATE HISTORY 
Great Falls High School, Great Falls, Montana. The clubs in the high 
school were asked to present tableaux portraying thirteen stages in the history 
of Montana. The groups went to work, tryouts and eliminations followed, 
and the thirteen best were chosen for presentation in assembly on Round- 


up Day. 

The program was woven together by a, narrator who gave the historical 
background of characters or incidents portrayed in each tableau. The pro- 
gram was both educational and entertaining. Prizes were given for the best 
scenes. “The Battle of Little Big Horn” proved to be the best done and most 
dramatic, and received first prize. “Fort Benton River Boat” and “Cattlemen” 
tied for second prize, and “The Iron Trail” and “Fur Trading Pest” tied for 
third. Other stages in the history of Montana portrayed included “Lewis and 
Clark Expedition,” “Missionaries,” “Lt. John Mullen,” “Miners,” “Road 
Agents and Vigilantes,” “Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce War,” and “Home- 
steaders.” Songs featured on the program included the following: “Rag Time 
Cowboy Joe,” “Home on the Range,” “Wagon Wheels,” “Don’t Fence Me 
In,” and, “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad.” 

The costumes, make up, and special backdrops were constructed by the 
students. A majority of the students in the high schooi had a part in the pro- 
gram. We feel that it was valuable in making students appreciate their state 
history. It was enjoyed by all.—By Thorg Baker, Assembly Director. 


5. TALENT AND VARIETY PROGRAMS 
ORIGINAL PROGRAM ON THE ATOM 


Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. Each semester the 
senior A’s present to the student body an assembly which they write, direct, 
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and take part in. Last semester, on April 26, the group presented an unusual 
and successful program. 

A script committee, appointed by the president of the class, met first with 
their convocation adviser. What would the theme be? They wanted something 
new and different. Something about the atom was suggested—was there any- 
thing else any newer or any more different? The committee seized the idea 
and the first obstacle was cleared. Before they even began to write the program, 
the title was selected, “Up and Atom.” But the idea was easier to choose than 
to write about. At first the six students tried to meet at school, but somehow 
the atmosphere wasn’t right and they decided to try meeting in each others’ 
homes. This plan was more successful. Meetings were held nearly every night 
for about two weeks, and soon the script began to take shape. However, it 
was not “all work and no play” for at the end of each of the sessions the writ- 
ers would relax for refreshments and some fun. The script was soon finished 
and rehearsals were ready to begin. 

The program consisted of three loosely connected acts. Each act was 
placed under the direction of two members of the committee, who were respon- 
sible for seeing that the necessary rehearsals were held for their act. These 
practices were held in various parts of the school building in the forenoon 
and after school. No other act knew what the others were doing until a week 
before the presentation when big rehearsals were held nightly for the entire 
cast of 150 in the auditorium. All of this time the properties committee was 
on the job rounding up the essential items and building things from their 
imagination. when something “atomic” was called for. 

Finally, the big day arrived. The cast and the writers were shaking in 
their boots, for they knew all too well how critical their fellow students could 
be. But from the moment when the “Atomic Man” stepped out and gave his 
prologue, which told of the marvels in store for them, until the very end, the 
audience was attentive and seemed to enjoy the performance. 

The first act of the program took place in a physics classroom where the 
students and teacher were experimenting on a practical use for atomic en- 
ergy. The first experiment ended in failure, with a loud explosion. The sec- 
ond scene was once more set in the classroom, and the “victims” of the acci- 
dent continued with their plan. Soon the solution was reached, and great pre- 
dictions were made concerning the new atomic future. The first in-between 
act was on a busy street corner where a barker was selling “Exhilarated 
Atomic Pills” as a cure for every known malady, including Fascism. 

The second act was built around atomic energy in the home as it would 
be used in the new television—the television that would bring the radio stars 
directly into the home. The family proceeded to listen and view their favorite 
programs. Father liked the fights; mother, the soap opera; the young son, 
“Jack Armstrong;” the high-school boy and girl, the Rickets, Bob Crosby, 
and Shina Dore, vocalists; and finally grandma who listened to a hair-raising 
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murder mystery. Each of the acts stepped out of a “radio set” and performed. 

Between the second and third acts a “door prize” was given. The com- 
mittee had sold a large number of tickets for a penny apiece, and the drawing 
was made during this time. The “big door prize” was just that—a big door 
painted every color of the rainbow. The proceeds from the tickets sold provided 
the money for many properties. 

The third act was the dream of two boys who had fallen asleep after 
drinking some “atomized” milk. The dream took place in the “Club Fan- 
tasy,” with an M. C., a band, and numerous musical and novelty acts. The 
most hilarious one was that of the “Andrew Sisters” who were three boys 
dressed in evening gowns who pretended to sing while a record was played 
backstage. The program was concluded by the “Atomic Man,” who awak- 
ened the two boys and delivered an epilogue which asked the students “to 
please resume their education.” 

The program took a great deal of the valuable time of busy seniors, but 
they put themselves wholeheartedly into the task of making it a good show. 
Their hard work and effort was more than rewarded by the compliments re- 
ceived and the comment that “it was the best that had been presented for a 
long time.”—By Ellen L. Bungay, Teacher-sponsor. 


POPULAR MUSIC NOVELTY PROGRAM 


Abilene High School, Abilene, Texas. The specific aims of this program 
were: (1) to satisfy the students’ desire to sing popular music which is only 
familiar music, (2) to increase the students’ modest ability by every avail- 
able means, (3) to provide entertainment for the assembly, (4) to maintain 
interest among students who are not so musical as others, (5) to correlate mu- 
sic with the physical education and dramatic departments, (6) to provide’ 
opportunity for students to write material for immediate use, and (7) to place 
responsibility on many individuals for success of program. Following is the 
program which was presented on May 11, 1946: 

Theme: “Nautical but Nice.” (Pleasure Cruise). 

Stage: An island, where to the right can be seen the Pleasure Cruise 
steamship that the gang is about to board for another trip to other interesting 
spots in the world. This year found them on the Islands where the Ha- 
waiian people were eager to learn our songs and dances and to teach their songs 
and dances to us. The scene was brought to the assembly by means of radio and 
television—slow curtain and dim lights. Fourteen Hula girls were seated in 
semi-circle on grass under palm trees that had been made by six glee club 
boys under supervision of one who was an excellent art student. Several na- 
tives and sailors and pleasure cruise gang members were grouped on the stage 
singing “Sing Me a Song of the Island,” while one boy (an outstanding ath- 
lete) played the Hawaiian steel guitar. The Master of Ceremonies kept things 


moving in the following program: 
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1. Male Quartet—three natives, one captain 
(a) Hawaiian War Chant 
(b) In the Middle of May 

. Hula girl and American boy furnish humor of program (seated under a 
palm and he is trying to persuade her to give up hula dancing and to learn 
the American jitterbug style). 

. “This Ugly Mug of Mine” (Words and music written by a gir! in the class). 
Sung by a boy who is made up to be ugly and who can act. 

. Acrobats—Two boys who are especially good in tumbling. 

. Whistler—the cook. Boy brought from the kitchen of the ship whistles 
“Stars and Stripes,” two drums background. 

. Soloist—a little girl from Italy who will remain until she can go back to a 
peaceful country to sing opera—“Italian ‘Street Song.” 

. Humor—American boy has finally persuaded the native girl to dance—and 
she turns to be an expert in the jitterbug dance. 

. Sextet—girls. 

. Dance Routine—American Girls. Fourteen girls in attractive costumes 
dance to “Dinah.” 

. Dance Routine—Hula Girls. 

- Music fades to “Farewell to Thee” as the Master of Ceremonies gives the 
parting speech to the Island and to the assembly. This must have a serious 
note and bring in friendly words about our neighbors in the Pacific. 

. “Pleasure Cruise”’—Theme Song. Words and music by former student in 
Glee Club and accompanist. 

Pleasure Cruise 

By Aileen Stinnett: 

We’re still on a pleasure cruise, 
Still on a long time spree. 
We shoved right off to a place of fun 
Where everything was free. 
We laugh, and we dance and sing; 
We wake every day with a smile, 
We sure have had us a gol-darned fling 
We’ve really made this life worth while. 
And out here, we take life at ease— 
No work, no books, no school. 
We just loaf, and do as we please, 
We're gonna be nobody’s fool. 
We'll see you when we get back— 
Back to the daily grind— 
But for now, we're out for fun, 
And we'll sure be hard to find. 

—By Onida Clemons, Assembly Sponsor. 


ESCAPADES OF 1946 
Norristown High School, Norristown, Pennsylvania. On March 7, the 
junior class presented its assembly program entitled “Escapades of 1946,” a 
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play written by Connie Minnich, a talented member of the class. The objec- 
tives of this program were: to provide a vehicle for the presentation of spe- 
cialty numbers by members of the class; to discover acting ability in the per- 
sonnel of the class; to provide an activity that would involve the greatest pos- 
sible number of students; and to bring about, within the class, that solidarity 
that results from co-operative effort toward a common goal. 

In the prologue, Suzy Marlowe, a teen-age girl, visits a psychiatrist and 
starts to tell him a dream. After a blackout, the dream sequence begins with 
a scene in which Suzy and a friend, Don, call on a mad scientist who explains 
his invention of a “time machine.” The scientist forces his guests into the ma- 
chine, and they are transported to the ancient tomb of an Egyptian King. 
After a dance by Egyptian maidens, the mummy-case opens, the King has 
a dialogue with his guests, and various specialties are introduced. At the end 
of each episode, Suzy and Don are returned to the scientist’s office and dia- 
logue covers the changing of the scene, in darkness, on the other side of the 
stage. 
The second episode finds the young people transported into a group of 
49’ers on the Santa Fe Trail. Specialties are introduced by a pioneer woman 
and a hold-up man. The third scene represents the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the fourth is laid backstage in a theater of the gay nineties. Specialties are 
introduced in each scene by appropriate dialogue. 

Lighting, costumes, and simplified suggestive settings challenged the 
ingenuity of the committees involved. Approximately seventy members of 
the class contributed their services in one way or another, and fifty students 
actually appeared upon the stage—By Emma E. Christian, Principal. 

HOBBY ASSEMBLY 

Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, We have an assembly every 
Wednesday and it is difficult to choose the best, but one of our best consisted of 
a hobby program. On Tuesday we had an exhibit and hobby show for the 
entire school. Then for the Wednesday assembly we took those hobbies that 
showed production possibilities and presented them on our fifty-minute pro- 
gram. 
The first number on the progrram was a talk by a girl in the senior class 
who had carried on correspondence with forty-nine persons. In her short talk 
she told of customs that she had learned from the letters. She had an exhibit 
of the many gifts and trinkets sent her by her friends. On the table with her 
exhibit, we had flags of the United Nations. 

The next number consisted of the performance of a boy who gave some 
very clever imitations of animals and birds. Third, we had an enthusiastic 
group of aeronautical fans who demonstrated models cf various types. Fourth, 
two. sophomore boys put on a magic show which was very well done and ex- 
celled in showmanship. Next a tiny freshman boy gave a chalk talk. 
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The entire program was unrehearsed, and make an impression on the 
student body. We plan to have several programs in the future which will deal 
with hobbies from the point of view of student interests——By Marjorie Dorn- 
berg, Speech Teacher. 

A VARGA GIRL ASSEMBLY 


Provo High School, Provo, Utah, One of our assembly aims is to use as 
many students as possible in our assemblies and to use new talents as often 
as it is advisable. The following assembly used a total of 110 different stu- 
dents and was well received by the rest of the student body. 

The theme of the assembly was “Varga Girls.” Good looking girls were 
selected to represent each month. Each was dressed according to the month 
she represented. At the back of the stage was a round “turntable.” The 
girl was poised on the platform, then it was turned around so that she could be 
viewed from the audience. While she was performing, the girl representing 
the next month was poised on the opposite side of the turntable. 

The Varga girl then said a special verse, such as the one for January: 

I hold a lot of good times for you. 

Don’t make resolutions, or 

You'll find to your sorrow 

They’ll be broken to bits before tomorrow. 
While Miss January stood watching, the number depicting that month was 
given. January's was a “Get up in the morning” dance. A special all-girl or- 
chestra did all the accompanying for the numbers. The rest of the months 
were presented as follows: 

February Vocal solo “Honey” 

March Vocal duet “When Irish Eyes are Smiling” 

April Dance, “Let’s Go a Fishing” 

May Easter ParadesFashion Show 

June Bridesmaids’ Dance 

July Beach scene with vocal solo, “By the Sea,” also a ball drill by 

girls in bathing suits. 

August South American number with Tango Dance 

September School days medley by girls’ trio 

October Vocal solo “Black Magic” 

November Football dance 

December Waltz with four couples 

As the finale each Varga girl was again presented and Miss Varga of 
Provo High School and her attendants as selected by popular vote of the stu- 
dent body were presented and one of the December dancers sang to her “I'll 
See You in my Dreams.”—Submitted by K. E. Weight, Principal. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 


Senior High School, Pendleton, Oregon. Last fall we called together a 
representative from each class, who with three teachers was to serve as the 
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assembly committee for the year. This group thought it a good plan to start 
the assemblics for the year with a volunteer program. The idea was for each 
class, club, or organization in the high school to produce one number for the 
program. The groups responded enthusiastically and this proved to be one 
of the most interesting programs presented during the term. 

Altogether there were about fifteen different kinds of entertainment on 
the program. The numbers varied from classical music to novelty stunts. The 
contents of the program were kept secret until the day the assembly was pre- 
sented. This element of surprise makes the program much more interesting. 

This program proved so successful that in the spring we used the same 
idea in exchange assemblies with two neighboring high schools. It is our plan 
to use the idea for the first assembly on the schedule for the 1946-47 school 
term.—By Mrs. Laura Parker, Member of Assembly Committee. 


STUDENT TALENT ASSEMBLY 


Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. Many high-school 
students object to having the same students taking part in assembly programs. 
They would much rather see new participants even if what they have to offer 
may not be of the best. 

In the fall of the year the Student Talent Program was explained to the 
student assembly. At this time the students were asked to notify the assembly 
chairman of any talent that they knew of among the student body. We found 
that the students, through their church and grade-school activities were better 
acquainted with students, especially the new ones, than the faculty. 

We have these programs once a month. A student chairman has charge. 
He uses the Major Bowes method of asking questions. If the student gives 
more than one number, they are announced and given at one time 2s we do 
not allow encores because we do not want to discourage beginners. 

The programs are varied each time by having music, dancing, reading, or 
a skit. We have had a couple of good hobby numbers. If the person has any 
material on his hobby we display it in the showcase in the library. 

Through these programs we have discovered hidden talent that would 
never have been brought forth had we not had this type of program. Clubs 
and organizations in the community have used many of our best numbers. 
Not only have these students helped entertain but they have gained assurance 
and poise which are valuable in training for leadership. By Christine Pedersen, 
Diréctor of Assemblies. 
RADIO HOUR ASSEMBLY 


Houlton High School, Houlton, Maine. Although programs carrying out 
the idea of current radio broadcasts frequently degenerate into poor amateur 
hours, one of the most successful assemblies of the year at our high school 


was such a “sponsored program.” 
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After the opening devotional exercises conducted by the home room in 
charge, the chairman turned the assembly over to the Master of Ceremonies 
for “The Ever-ready Casket Company Hour.” A Walter Winchel type news- 
cast of school and local events, social affairs, and gossip items followed the 


usual commercials which were very cleverly worked out. A well-known sex- 


tet of boys and girls sang a group of songs in the course of which the “studio 
audience” joined. Next came a soap opera serial, “Little Brother,” in which 
Alf, the little brother, ignores all traffic safety regulations and the audience is 
left to wonder whether the local bus hits Alf or misses him. Our local “Benny 
Goodman” and “Frank Sinatra” make great appearances before the final com- 
mercial “Send us your three-cent stamp and your name and address and re- 
ceive your certificate for purchasing your life-long ‘Ever-ready Casket’ on our 
‘Easy-Lay-Away Plan’” brought the assembly to a close. 

This program, as is the custom at Houlton High School, was planned 
and carried out by the students of one home room. The group has a member- 
ship of about forty students—By Mrs. A. S. Fairley, Assembly Chairman. 


PROGRAM DEPICTING LIFE OF COACH 


Cape May High School, Cape May, New Jersey. One of our most inter- 
esting assemblies last year depicted the life of our athletic coach, Mr. Steven 
J. Steger. As the Band played “School Days,” our coach who was portrayed by 
a senior boy, strolled across the stage in a manner of any ten-year old child. 
All characters were played by students. 

A later scene introduced by the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” showed 

our coach, a little older, meeting Abraham Lincoln preparing his Gettysburg 
Address. Lincoln asked for advice, and our coach told hitn to make his speech 
short and with plenty of “punch” if he wanted future generations to respect 
him. . 
Another scene opened while the band played “I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad.” A great deal of merriment resulted when our coach finally told the 
confused crowd that the hammer they were looking for, was under his shirt. 
This was followed by our coach driving in the spike connecting the rails of 
the first transcontinental railroad. 

In the following scene, as our coach wandered along, he heard the sweet 
strains of “My Old Kentucky Home,” which led him to the home of Stephen 
Foster. Our coach advised Mr. Foster to put more life and happiness in his 
songs. The band then played “O Suzanna.” 

As the curtain opened on the next scene, the judge of a bathing beauty 
contest was seen to be our coach, and it was at this point that the band played 
“You Must Have Been a Beautiful Baby.” His outstanding personality, his 
authority on curves and figures, and his judgment on feminine charms and 
beauty proved him to be a perfect judge. “Miss West Cape May” was chosen. 
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While the band played, “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” the drummers 
of the band, who are all girls, were disguised as baseball players. To start the 
game off, the coach called out, “batter up.” 

The next scene took us to the superintendent’s office. He was seated at the 
desk reading the “Police Gazette.” As the coach entered, the superintendent 
hurriedly hid the paper and picked up a book. Mr. Steger was applying for 
the position in the Cape May High School as Director of Athletics. He was 
asked one question, “What is the capitol of New Jersey?” His answer was, 
“Burlington.” 

When he learned the answer was wrong, he started leaving the office but 
was called back by the superintendent, saying, if he had answered correctly, he 
would have gotten one hundred per cent. Burlington is eighteen miles from 
Trenton, so eighteen from one hundred is eighty-two per cent. Since that is a 
passing mark, the job was his. To add to everyone’s happy frame of mind, 
the band’s last selection was “Happy Days Are Here Again.” A lot of foolish- 
ness? Yes, but somewhat different and we liked it—By Inez Schramm and 


Anna Ruth Fox, Seniors. 


FACULTY TALENT ASSEMBLY 


Central High School, West Allis, Wisconsin. Twice in the past three 
years the Student Council has sponsored a faculty assembly. Members of the 
teaching staff who possess talent in dancing, singing, playing a musical in- 


strument, or entertaining in any other way were invited to perform for the 
student body. The last program of this type was comprised of a male quartette, 
a magician, a banjoist, piano solo, orations, readings, and a vocal soloist. 

Most of the program was based on music of the early part of this century. 
The quartette sang old-time barbershop tunes; the banjoist’s “Shiek of Araby” 
helped to reflect the spirit of the early part of the century. The vocalist en- 
livened his performance with quips about the social customs and apparel of 
this era. Dramatic and humorous selections added variety to an already delight- 
ful program. The magician added a touch of the present to round out a well- 
balanced program. One of the members of the Council was in charge of or- 
ganizing the program, but members of the faculty did all the work. The stu- 
dents enjoyed the program as a change from the usual assembly offering. — 
Written by the Central High Journalism Class; submitted by R. O. West, 
Principal. 

SUB DEB ASSEMBLY 

Junior-Senior High School, Englewood, Colorado. The Royal Order of 
the Debonaires presented an original assembly entitled, “A Pretty Girl is Like 
a Melody,” which was a combination monologue and pantomime. 

The assembly portrayed a sailor overseas lying on his bunk writing a 
letter to his girl back home and recalling pleasant memories of the days they 
had spent together. As he recalls each memory, a light is thrown on a huge 
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frame in the middle of the stage where two girls are standing dressed to de- 
pict in reminiscence. They remain standing in pantomime while the orchestra 
plays a song which is suggestive of the scene. There were seven such scenes 
in the skit: Skating and Skiing, Tennis, Swimming, Horseback Riding, Movies, 
Midnight Christmas Eve Church Service, and the last scene, representing the 
high-school Prom. This last scene was carried out by thirty girls dressed in 
formals stepping through the frame by twos and taking positions that covered 
the stage. When the last girl had stepped through, the frame was lifted reveal- 
ing the sailor and a girl sitting on a bench. 

Through the entirety of the scene the girls sang and hummed, “A Pretty 
Girl is Like a Melody.” On the bunk remaining at the front of the stage there 
was a sailor asleep, creating the illusion that he was dreaming and seeing him- 
self surrounded by beautiful girls. When the curtain closed, it left the bunk 
outside on the stage apron, where the sailor awakened, yawned, and stretched. 
—By Noel Lawrence, Principal. 

















“A YEAR IN TWENTY-NINE MINUTES” 


Central High School, Jackson, Mississippi. The Variety Show, too often 
frowned upon as the student “show-off,” can be made just as worth while as 
it is appealing. Tie it up with a good theme, and you'll be surprised to find 
full many “a flower born” that might have “wasted its sweetness on the desert 
air.” Here is an account of a Variety program given in January by one of our 
home rooms: 

In front of the curtains stood a big cardboard clock, which had the months 
of the year printed on it instead of the hours. The announcer, dressed as 
Father Time, stepped from behind the clock and started the New Year with a 
bang (actual shot heard off-stage). He told the audience that they would be 
given a year’s thrills in twenty-nine minutes. Each time a new number was 
announced the hands of the clock turned to another month (with a crash of He 
cymbals off-stage) and the actors came from behind the clock. The year un- 
rolled in somewhat this fashion: 























January—Australian crawl by Baby New Year 

February—Boys’ quartet—“Down by the Riverside” 

March—Reading—“The Fip” 

April—Solo—“April Showers” (girl with raincoat and umbrella) 

May—Gay Nineties skit—Boy and girl in park (group singing back stage— 
“We Were Strolling in the Park One Day”) 

June—Skit—Deserted bride consoled by preacher (Back-stage song—"Some 
Sunday Morning”) 

July—Baton-twirler (Music—“Turkey in the Straw”) 

August—Duet—“You are My Sunshine” 

September—Song and skit—“School-days” 

October—Skit—Witch scene from Macbeth 
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November—Pantomime song—‘‘Andrews Sisters” (Three boys dressed as 
girls; pantomime with record of Andrews Sisters played over loud-speaker 
system ) 

December—Solo—*“White Christmas” 

Program concluded with “Silent Night”—chimes off-stage. 


This type program has outstanding values. First, every student in the 
home room participates and works for the whole. Second, every student has 
an opportunity to display a skill. Third, students gain experience in a wide 
variety of creative activities ranging from writing, painting, and lighting to 
singing, dancing, and speaking—By Emmy Lou Patton, Director of Jackson 
High Schoo! Theater Guild. 


THE JUNIOR EX, 1946 


Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky. The Junior Ex again! The pro- 
gram was put on completely by the students (with the efficient help of Mr. 
Bradbury). And the gold medal, this year, goes to Edward M. Post, whose 
subject was: “The Need for Military Training.” But first, some history of the 
event. 

The Junior Speaking Exhibition is forty-eight years old. Originally, in 
1898, it was held in the evening. Four speakers were selected from among as 
many as thirty contestants. The medal was presented by a prominent citizen. 
In 1932, when interest had waned, the Athenaeum Literary Association of 
the school took it over. Since then, they have given the medal to the con- 
testant rated best (45% on the content of the speech; 55% on delivery) by 
outside judges. The speakers this year were introduced by Sam Gordon Dab- 
ney, President of the Athenaeum. 

George Hendon spoke on “World Peace,” stressing the importance of the 
brotherhood of men; he condemned hate, intolerance, serving false masters. 
“There is but one Master,” Thomas Jefferson had said: “and the Lord who 
gave us life, gave us liberty.” . . . “The people are the foundation of govern- 
ment and of world peace,” Hendon concluded. Erle Collins’ subject was “Edu- 
cation for our Future.” He pointed out that the “world of tomorrow is our 
world;” hence, America’s future depends upon the success of her youth. We 
must be well educated in life as well as in particular skills, to be of benefit to 
ourselves and to our country. 

Scoggan Jones, with his “Wake Up, America” talk, was perhaps the most 
popular speaker of the event. His telling description of criminal courts seemed 
to amuse the audience. His sage remark that, while a boy can be sent to 
school, he cannot be made to learn, was well received. The climax of his 
speech was that we must act, ourselves, not “let the Congressmen do it all.” 
Edward Post’s convincing argument for military training was well presented. 
He indicated as major points that we need force to protect ourselves and the 
world from war; that we need a large force to carry out present commitments; 
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that conscription is the only means of levying such a large force; and finally 
that many side benefits would be derived from a year of military training. He 
stressed that he was for the U. N. and wanted world peace; “but we must be 
prepared” . . . “There are many danger zones in the world today.” Post ap- 
pealed that we not repeat the same mistake we made “last time.” 

Before the decision was announced, and the medal presented, we heard 
an amusing plea by Larry Skaggs, to attend the Spring Music Festival, April 
26th. As preview, a clarinet trio (Bill Taylor, Franklin Witherspoon, John 
Adams) played Gershwin’s “Udora.” This piece was a good recommenda- 
tion. We feel sure that the Music Festival will be a success.—By Michael W. 
Rice, editor of the school magazine, The Spectator. 


A PROGRAM ON TALENT 


Dreher High School, Columbia, South Carolina. Last year I was assigned 
to serve as sponsor of an assembly program on “Talent.” From time to time 
the music department has been represented on various programs; the dramatic 
department, too, had made presentations. In the school were students who 
possessed very distinct talents which, to the student body as a whole, had not 
been displayed. Some had unusual skill in ballet, art, piano, singing, poetry, 
and dramatics. 

In order to vary our means of presenting the participants on the program, 
the boy who was to preside worked out a novel skit based on an article he had 
read in The Reader’s Digest. He and an assistant went through bitter argu- 
ments as to whether blonds or brunettes were more attractive and gifted. The 
audience preference was counted and a student who was that preferred type 
was called to the stage to perform. This was done by a page who carried a jug 
of peroxide and black-hair dye up and down the aisles in search of the right 
type at that particular time. Enough performers were on the stage to give 
the appearance that the program was prepared, without detracting from the 
impromtu effect achieved from apparently unprepared participation. One on 
the stage was an unannounced artist who worked on a painting while the 
others performed. Before the conclusion she, too, was introduced and in a few 
minutes, with full attention focused on her, completed her drawing. 

The program consisted of the ballet “Death of the Swan,” two musical 
solos “Because” and “Til the End of Time,” painting of an outdoor scene, 
two piano selections “Minute Waltz” and “Clair de Lune,” a reading “My 
Ikey’s in Love,” and recital of two original poems by a set of twins. 

Eleven students performed in one way or another during the program. 
The nine skills revealed were in presiding, dancing, singing, piano, painting, 
reading, poetry, acting, and playwriting. The apparently improptu element 
especially appealed to the students as did the splendid performances of those 
students whom had never been seen on a program. The students found the 
variety refreshing —By G. Mildred Brown, Teacher. 
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A COMMUNITY SING ASSEMBLY 


Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. More and more we have come 
to realize that we must include along with the classic selections those songs 
that students will sing anyway. Perhaps the greatest co-operative venture that 
we have attempted in an assembly project was a song poll, conducted entirely 
by the students themselves, to determine which songs they preferred to sing 
in assemblies. 

On a certain day the ballots were distributed to the home rooms. The 
students then listed five songs in the order of their choice. Afterwards, the 
ballots were collected and tabulated by a student committee. The 775 songs 
suggested by the students included novelty, western, popular, semi-classical, 
classical, and secular numbers. Many choices were obviously influenced by 
current radio features, motion pictures, and popular trends toward western 
songs. 
The results of the poll were incorporated in a community sing assembly. 
After the ritual and introductory speech had been given, the program opened 
with selections of western songs, namely, “I’m an Old Cowhand,” “Home on 
the Range,” “Boots and Saddle,” and “Wagon Wheels.” Songs of the sea 
made up the second group, including “We Saw the Sea,” “Anchors Aweigh,” 
and “Sailing.” Next came a number of college songs. These were introduced 
by the school orchestra in a medley of college tunes. The numbers sung by 
the student audience were “On Wisconsin,” “Go, Northwestern, Go,” and 
“The Victors.” Finally selections from popular operas were sung, including 
“Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life” (Naughty Marietta), “Song of Love” (Blossom- 
time), and “Indian Love Call” (Rose Marie). The program was concluded 
by the assembly singing “Auld Lang Syne.” 

The response of the students to this type of program was very gratifying. 
The feeling of the individual student that‘he had had a part in planning the 
program as well as producing it lent a co-operative spirit to the assembly which 
might well be encouraged.—By Alphild Larson, Director of Assemblies. 


6. DISCUSSION PROGRAMS 


A TOWN HALL ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Alabama. Three years ago we ini- 
tiated an assembly modeled after the Town Hall Meeting. Each year since we 
have had a program of this kind sponsored by the debate class and using the 
annual debate topic. 

There are four speakers—two affirmative, two negative—chosen from the 
class. The moderator is also a member of the class, and must be able to handle 
the discussion techniques in a skillful way. The speakers give their prepared 
speeches; then questions are asked from the audience, directed to affirmative 
or negative. The chairman recognizes the questioner, and repeats the question, 
usually simplified so that the large audience can hear. 
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Last year the debate question on compulsory military training aroused 
genuine interest. The question selected for next year on socialized medicine 
should arouse much interest. We do not “plant” questions among students 
as is customary in some places. Our students are wide-awake and interest is 
never lacking in programs where the audience has a chance to participate. It 
is the cut and dried, formal programs in which they are least interested. 

In our school, all assemblies are conducted by students and are definitely 
tied in with school life. Those speaking on programs are rehearsed once by the 
teacher of speech. All programs offer some student participation beyond the 
“participation of listening.’"—By Ralph Martin, Principal. 


FORUM ON CHEATING 


Carr Central High School, Vicksburg, Mississippi. One of the most 
worth-while assembly programs that we have had was a forum conducted on 
the subject of cheating in school. It might be well here to make a statement 
as to why a program of this nature was presented. For some time it had been 
noted by students and teachers alike that cheating was a_ prevalent 
problem. After considerable discussion, the Student Council and a committee 
of faculty members decided to take a poll among the students to find out 
what they thought of the importance of the matter and what they thought 
should be done. A questionnaire was then submitted to the entire student body 
composed of both junior and senio- high-school boys and girls. The results 
were tabulated, and soon afterward a closed forum dealing with this topic 
was held in assembly. 

Six students, chosen from grades seven through twelve to represent their 
classes, and three teachers took part in the forum. The discussion was opened 
by one of the teachers with the question, “What do you consider cheating?” 
Each participant gave his interpretation of the question. Other questions dis- 
cussed in a like manner were, “Is cheating ever justified?,” “How do you feel 
about a grade you obtained honestly that is lower than that of someone who 
obtained a grade dishonestly?,” “If you go to school to gain knowledge, how 
is cheating going to help you obtain it?” 

One of the most important questions considered was, “Do you think we 
could ever promote an attitude in Carr Central High in which every student 
would discourage cheating?” After considering the question from all sides, 
the forum members challenged the students who were interested in promot- 
ing such an attitude to stand and sing the “Loyalty Song.” The entire student 
body stood and joined in the singing. 

The response to this program was very gratifying. The students openly 
praised it and declared that more programs dealing with such vital and cur- 
rent problems should be presented. Too, they like the dual participation of 
teachers and students. It might be added that there is a definite improvement 
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in student attitude toward cheating, which may be attributed, at least in part, 
to the forum assembly program.—By Cecilia Aarons, Chairman of Assembly 


Program Committee. 
FORUM ASSEMBLIES 


Technical High School, Boston, Massachusetts. The fact that student 
participation is eager and numerous and the further fact that the student re- 
sponse has been enthusiastic incline us to believe that the forum assembly is 
the one of widest appeal and of greatest value socially and educationally. We 
have been holding such assemblies four times yearly for the past three years 
and have found that the maintenance of student interest has been high. Our 
method of procedure is as follows: 

After discussion with members of the faculty, members of the Student 
Council, and with representative division sections, we select a subject. In the 
past, our forums have discussed such matters as the use of the atomic bomb, 
the question of Germany’s war guilt, the matter of free college education, the 
presidential candidates, the future of the Port of Boston, compulsory military 
training, and the relations of the United States and Russia. 

A date is set for trials or preliminary discussions, limited to two minutes 
for each speaker. The best five speakers are selected by three faculty judges. 
These five, composed of four speakers and an alternate, write their own 
speeches, and are assisted by a member of the English staff in matters of deliv- 
ery and presentation. At the forum, they may speak from memory, from notes, 
or from prepared script. At the conclusion of the speaking from the stage, the 
chairman, who is a student, throws the meeting open to the assembly. This is 
usually the high point of interest. Opinions may be voiced, and questions may 
be asked of the regular speakers. The meeting takes on the aspect of a New 
England Town Meeting, with sharp opinions and poiated questions being 
expressed. The judges decide who is the best speaker from the points of view 
of appearance, delivery, and presentation of subject-matter. 

This type of assembly stimulates genuine student participation and re- 
sponse, and has definite educational values in that present-day problems are 
discussed before the students by their fellows in a way they can all under- 
stand. It is a type of assembly that will be popular and effective and eminently 
worth while in any secondary school.—By J. F. Esmond, Headmaster. 


INTERSCHOOL DISCUSSION PROGRAM 
Williams Memorial Institute, New London, Connecticut. The Junior 
Citizens’ Council of Williams Memorial Institute has had as part of its pro- 
gram a student participation assembly for almost seven years. The assembly 
was usually in the form of a discussion. It was felt almost immediately that 
much more interest would be developed if other schools were invited to par- 


ticipate. 
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The basic plan followed for the last few years has been to send out invi- 
tations to the surrounding high schools to participate, mentioning the number 
of speakers and the number in the stage audience. (All discussion is carried 
on by group on stage including speakers and those in discussion group. It 
is hoped that questions may eventually be taken from the floor when money 
is available for microphone equipment). A complete outline of topic chosen 
and special assignment of subtopics, plus a bibliography on the question is 
sent with the invitation. A date is set for a preliminary meeting of participants 
and faculty advisers are invited. At the preliminary meeting introductions are 
made and a “warm up” discussion is held; references are evaluated and 
terms defined. 

The assembly itself is usually an hour program. A moderater is invited, 
someone from the field of education, not too local. He might be a college edu- 
cation professor. If possible, the moderator attends the preliminary meeting. 
If not, he meets students immediately preceding the program. 

A student leader of the school introduces the program and speakers. 
Each speaker talks for three to four minutes on the assigned topic, then the 
student leader introduces the moderator and the moderator conducts the 
program from then on, summarizing the highlights as a conclusion. 

Other schools have returned our invitations. At present we have three 
programs a year. This year we have organized an interschool committee to 
assist in the organization work. There are many possibilities for variations in 
the program.—By Mrs. Katherine B. Vargas, Social Studies Department. 


RADIO STREET-INTERVIEWS | 


William H. Hall Senior High School, West Hartford, Connecticut. Stu- 
dents in the senior history and problems classes wrote themes giving their opin- 
ions on the subject, “Compulsory Military Training.” Members of the faculty 
selected the twelve best themes. Four students from the twelve were chosen to 
take part in a school assembly. 

The program was conducted like radio street-interviews with two micro- 
phones. The four students on the stage gave their talks stating their views on 
the subject. Then students from the audience were invited to address questions 
to any of the four speakers. A student carrying a portable microphone went 
into the audience to make this possible. Several alumni in uniforms were vis- 
iting the school, so their opinions were asked. 

The audience reaction was very good. Students were keenly interested and 
alert. During the question-and-answer period, faculty judges decided who had 
made the most effective presentation. The winner was sent to Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts, to take part in the Junior Town Meeting of the Air over radio sta- 
tion WBZA. The Student Council paid for his transportation—By Mary W. 
Cushman, Dean of Students. 








CHAPTER X 


Brief Descriptions of Other Programs 
BARBERSHOP QUARTET 


Boys’ High School, Decatur, Georgia. Last year the Chapel Committee de- 
cided to have a Barbershop Quartet Contest. Groups of four could enter by reg- 
istering with the chairman. Several groups entered and a time was arranged 
for the boys to meet in the music room and practice their numbers before the 
assembly day. The selections were te be chosen from a suggested list of songs. 
The groups drew for places to sing and the decision for the winning quartet 
was determined by the response from the audience. Both the contestants and 
the audience enjoyed the program. We have found that programs based on 
competition are popular with students. This was one which involved a some- 
what unique form of competition—By Mrs. Carr E. Johnston, Public Rela- 


tions Chairman. 


STUDENT AND ADULT FORUM 


Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. Senatcr Burton (now a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court) outlined the work of the San Francisco Conference 
in laying the foundation for the United Nations crganization. Following the 


talk, open discussion was held. The teachers of history questioned Senator 
Burton, and the students questioned both. The program was very stimulating 
and aroused interest in the United Nations organization.—By L. E. Vredevoe, 
Principal. 
TALK BY STUDENT 

University Rural High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. Many stu- 
dents liked the assembly which featured a talk by a student on his “Trip to 
Washington, D.C.” The student had won this trip as a reward and told of all 
his experiences while in the nation’s capital—By Anna Brocheck Garnet, As- 


sembly Committee. 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY PROGRAM 
Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota. This assembly consisted of car- 
rying out one of the rituals furnished by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals for the induction of members into the National Honor So- 
ciety. This program is held abcut the same time each year and is one of our 
most interesting assemblies. The assembly is impressive because the National 
Honor Society stands for the highest ideals of the school, and all students are 
aware of that fact—By George A. Beck, Principal. 
TALKS BY MINISTERS OF THREE FAITHS 


New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. This was an assem- 
bly presented in observance of Brotherhood Week. It featured talks by three 
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clergymen of different faiths—a Rabbi, a Priest, and a Protestant minister. 
The theme of the program was “Unity,” and the talks left an important feeling 
of unity among the listeners—By M. P. Gaffney, Superintendent-Principal. 


V-E DAY PROGRAM 


Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | consider our V-E Day 
assembly very outstanding. Its very simplicity made it effective. The entire 
school participated, and it taught the lesson of patriotism and the necessity of 
staying in school rather than having a holiday. The program was based on the 
question in Joseph Auslander’s poem on peace. The student chairman gave the 
poem and then served to link the various sections of the program. Each secticn 
served to answer the question in the poem. 

Part I. On V-E Day the people rejoice. (Community singing of songs suitable 

for the occasion). 

Part Il. The people pray. (Prayer of Thanksgiving spoken by a student). 

Part III. The people pay tribute to those who fought. (Community singing 

of songs of various branches of the armed forces). 

Part IV. The people pay tribute to the war dead. (Dedication of the schoo! 

service flag with original poem, reading of the names of the dead, taps). 

Part V. The people dedicate themselves to seriousness of purpose. (Original 


speech delivered by student). 
Part VI. The people dedicate themselves to universal brotherhood. (Recita- 


tion and music; hymns of all nations). 


—By Marie Gross, Program Adviser. 


INTERRACIAL UNDERSTANDING 

Flemington High School, Flemington, New Jersey. This assembly was 
sponsored and presented by the Student Council. The theme was “Interracial 
Understanding.” The assembly featured a short play. It gave the audience a 
picture of what constituted the real American, and also the “Un-American.” 
Everyone came away from the program feeling that they would do more for 
the other fellow and cease all snobbishness.—By Dorothy B. Zuegner, Faculty 
Adviser. 

THE WORLD PROGRAM 


Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota. The students were surprised 
to learn how much interest they had in a topic of this kind. The program 
opened with short piano selections of the music of several countries. Then 
followed the reading of ten poems from as many countries by boys and girls 
who did a splendid job. Selections were: 

The Ledo Road (American). 

The Flag (Danish). 

The Poet and the War (Austrian Refugee). 

Words for All Proud People (By an American about the occupied coun- 


tries). 
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Norway (From Auslander’s book). 
Holland ( “ 9 
Sleeper in the Valley (French). 
Glory (Russian). 
What Did the Nazi Send His Wife? (By an Anti-Nazi). 
Part of “My Country” (By Russell Davenport) 
—By Lenore K. Snodgrass, Head of the English Department. 


NOMINATING CONVENTION ASSEMBLY 


William Penn Senior High, York, Pennsylvania. This assembly consists 
of a convention modeled after those held by the Democratic and Republican 
parties. The president of the student body is the presiding officer, calls the 
convention to order, reads the rules, and calls for nominations. Each person 
running for an office is seated on the stage with his manager. The manager 
gives a stirring appeal for his candidate— stressing his qualifications for the 
office and formally placing him in nomination. Just as formally, the candidate 
accepts the nomination. 

Quite a lot of enthusiasm is shown at this assembiy, and much originality 
is displayed in the posters which hang on the stage as a background. Our 
“Alma Mater” is always sung after the president has declared the convention 
adjourned. In an assembly of this kind, boys and girls are learning about an 
activity in which they should take part in adult life—By Ann Finkbinder, 
Director of Student Activities. ; 

“THE SINGING CHRISTMAS TREE” 

West High School, Denver, Colorado. For the Christmas assembly, West 
High presents “The Singing Christmas Tree.” The choir stands on a scaffold- 
ing which rises to a point 22 feet above the stage. Each member holds a branch 
of evergreen. Decoration is brought in also. When the curtain opens on the 
“Tree,” you catch your breath in admiration. The program is famous in 
Denver. Besides the singing, we present a Christmas story or play.—By Mary 
W. Murray, Assembly Committee. 


ORIENTATION ASSEMBLY 


Western High School, Washington, D. C. The orientation program, 
planned and presented by the Student Council, told what was expected of all 
new students. Speakers explained the rules, clubs, and organizations and gave 
a history of the traditions of the school. It was effective and valuable because 
the new entrants fitted naturally into school life with almost no cases of malad- 
justment. In presenting this assembly, the students did a much better job than 
the faculty did on former occasions.—By N. A. Danowsky, Principal. 


PROGRAM ON SOUND 


Portales High School, Portales, New Mexico. Members of the Science 
Club presented a program on sound. By way of illustration, different devices 
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were used to explain the meaning of sound from a physical and psychological 
standpoint. Musical instruments were used to show relationship of sound and 
music.—By Calloway Taulbee, Principal. 


DEMONSTRATION BY PHYSICS CLASS 


Central High School, Battle Creek, Michigan. Teacher lectured— students 
gave demonstration; students lectured—teacher gave demonstration. Contents: 
(1) Effects of extreme low temperature. (2) Effects of pure liquified oxygen 
upon the combustion of materials ranging from cotton to steel—By F. M. 
Cowen, Teacher in Charge of Assemblies. 


FDR MEMORIAL ASSEMBLY 


Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut. The most impressive as- 
sembly of the year was held on April 13, the day following the death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This assembly featured a talk on “The Passing of A Great 
President,” and discussion of important events with which he was connected. 
The events leading up to World War II were discussed. The “Four Free- 
doms” and the ideals of President Roosevelt were mentioned. At the conclusion 
of the program, the students stood in reverent silence as a tribute to the dead 
President.—By G. A. Feingold, Principal. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS AND MONOLOGUES 


Waitsburg High School, Waitsburg, Washington. This was a series of 
one-act plays and monologues presented for assemblies which gave every stu- 
dent who desired an opportunity to participate. This chance for all to be in a 
program gave them a feeling of belonging and of something achieved outside 
of classwork that was wofth while. Admission to this series was by a pur- 
chase of a defense stamp, thus aiding the War Savings program.—By Myron 
Colburn, Principal. 

HOBBY ASSEMBLY 


Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, New York. Students gave remarkably 
fine demonstrations of their hobbies. One boy played piano numbers which he 
had composed himself; two students did water-color sketches on the stage; 
another group did several science experiments; a girl brought her dog and 
exhibited the tricks she had taught him; a neighborhood group formed an 
orchestra and played (with their own student director)—By Dorothy Feaster, 
Chairman of Assembly Committee. 


A QUIZ PROGRAM 


Spaulding High School, Barre, Vermont. Our high school presented a 
quiz program which was entirely unrehearsed. The chief questioner was a 
student who did an excellent piece of work not far below the Joe Kelly class. 
The program was spontaneous and developed real enthusiasm. It was well 
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thought out by the “Chief Quizzer” and because of the experience of the 
audience with radio programs, it was very successful. It really “pepped up” 
school interest and spirit—By W. H. Hosmer, Principal. 


“THE LEADERS OF TOMORROW” 


Mellon Junior High School, Mt Lebanon, Pennsylvania. At our last as- 
sembly when we elected Student Council officers, we selected the theme “The 
Leaders of Tomorrow.” Each of the candidates chose some famous person who 
was to be his inspiration in carrying out the duties of the office for which he 
was a candidate. After the candidates had been presented, each candidate 
talked about the person who had been selected—By Evelyn E. Stone, Audi- 


torium Supervisor. 


DRAMATIZATION 


University City High School, University City, Missouri. A very interest- 
ing program of last year was a dramatization of “The Man Without A Coun- 
try.” It was prepared by an English class and many students took part. The 
program was very interesting from the point of view of history, patriotism, 
and drama.—By Bess Howard, Adviser of Assembly Committee. 


MUSICAL PROGRAM FROM RECORDINGS 


St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Once a month the stu- 
dents put on a classical music program from fecordings. Before each selection, 
a student gives the background of the composer and tells about the composi- 
tion. A recent program consisted of the following: 


Selection from Carmen, Bizet. 
Overture to Marriage of Figaro, Mozart. 
Overture to Prometheus, Beethoven. 


Once a week the music instructor conducts a chorus for all students. ‘The 
words are thrown on the screen, and the students enjoy singing old favorites 
as well as new songs. Twice a month three students give talks for which they 
receive public speaking credit—By Barbara A. Counsell, Chairman of Pro- 
gram Committee. 


DISCUSSION OF STUDENT PROBLEMS 


New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. One of the most 
successful this year was a girls’ assembly in which a group of senior girls dis- 
cussed with a group of underclass girls their behavior on the streetcar and in 
public places. The senior girls who opened the assembly were the outstanding 
leaders in the school and those whom the underclassmen particularly admired. 
The meeting was run entirely by the students and the effect on the younger 
girls was strong and immediate.—By M. P. Gaffney, Superintendent-Principal. 
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AUCTION AND QUIZ PROGRAMS 


Manchester High School, Manchester, New Hampshire. Two programs 
we have had involved complete school participation. First was a Quiz Pro- 
gram sponsored by the language department that involved all kinds of ques- 
tions—geographical, biological—which could be answered by a term from 
a foreign language. Second was an auction of various types of articles, such 
as a necktie belonging to the football captain, a football used in one of the 
most exciting games, surprise packages, blind dates, etc. In order to work with 
a student body of 1500, instead of actual bidding taking place, chances were 
sold on each article at a price of ten cents. The object of this assembly was 
to raise money to help feed the people of Europe—By Carl P. James, Head- 


master. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 


Lane High School, Charlottesville, Virginia. Once each year, usually in 
the spring so that students making out courses of study for the ensuing year 
may have the type of classes offered clearly in mind, the commercial depart- 
ment sponsors an assembly program. This is under the direction of teachers, 
but it is almost wholly a student project. 

Script for the program given last spring was written by a student. It 
represented a woman’s club meeting. The first half of the program was de 
voted to reports on the opportunities offered students by the commercial de- 
partment, and the relation of these classes to the business world. The last half 
was entertainment. Members of the classes gave various acts, skits, dances, 
songs, etc. Even the mimeographing of the cue sheet for the program and the 
scripts was a student project—By H. L. Sulfridge, Principal. 


RECOGNITION PROGRAM — 

Beaumont High School, Beaumont, Texas. In this program all officers 
who were to be installed were seated on the stage. Also on the stage were the 
high ranking boy and the high ranking girl in the senior class. Those students 
receiving service awards were seated in the first three rows of seats in the 
audience. Our reasons for thinking that this is a very valuable program are: 
(1.) service awards are given for service rendered the school in some depart- 
ment, (2.) over 100 students took part in the program, (3.) all departments in 
the school were represented in the presentation, (4.) officers for the coming 
year are installed so there will be no delay when school starts, and (5.) the 
high ranking seniors gave their speeches on this program rather than on the 
graduation program.—By Jennie Glen, Dean of Girls. 


BOOK WEEK PROGRAM 


Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecticut. This program consisted 
of the following: Part I. Twelve speakers “In Praise of Books and Reading.” 
(Opinions of great men such as Franklin, Bacon, Carnegie, etc.) Part II. 
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Guest Speaker on “Books.” (Head of the English Department). Part III. 
Three book reports with illustrated stories by the drama and art departments. 
Part IV. American ballads sung with a guitar accompaniment. Student an- 
nouncer. 

We consider this a good program: because (1) the audience liked it; (2) 
a large number of students participated, (3) it had educational and cultural 
values, (4) it was an aid to Oral English, (5) it motivated class work, the 
book reviews and the choice of student speakers were competitive, and (6) it 
provided recreation. The audience enjoyed most of all the cowboy ballads, 
and an illustration from Thirty Seconds Over Tokio. The scene represented a 
part of the “Hornet.” Boys in service uniforms sang “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas.” Discipline is always good when the program is enjoyable—By Mary 
E. Higgins, Assembly Director. 


PROGRAM ON MANNERS 

Naples Central High School, Naples, New York. This was a class pro- 
gram on etiquette involving all members of the group. It consisted of several 
skits showing various aspects of social behavior and conduct. Among these 
were table manners, dance manners, and boy-meets-girl manners. Each scene 
showed the incorrect way and then the correct etiquette the situation—de- 
manded. The program was valuable because it was educational for both audi- 
ence and participants. In preparation for the program, a research group spent 
a long time selecting the scenes to be portrayed and choosing the best meth- 
ods of presentation.—By O. R. Killian, Principal. 


PANEL ON SCHOOL POLICIES 

Paul Junior High School, Washington, D. C. The Student Council was 
considering the merits of a recommendation to rescind the rule that candy 
and ice cream may not be taken out of the school cafeteria. The rule 
had been made because of difficulty in securing the co-operation of the student 
body in placing the wrappers of their candy and containers of ice cream in 
trash cans. The Council had a volunteer panel of six members discuss the ad- 
visability of requesting that the rule be rescinded. Three members spoke on 
each side of the issue. The question was then thrown open to the audience 
and questions directed to the chairman of the panel. Participation by the 
audience was very general.—By T. F. Ferry, Principal. 


BOY SCOUT ASSEMBLY 
Kellogg Junior High School, Kellogg, Idaho. This program was presented 
during Scout Week. All Scouts were in uniform, and high ranking Scouts 
from the local high school were present as guests. The entire program was in 
charge of the Scouts. The local Scoutmaster was the guest speaker. All scouts 
marched into the auditorium, led by colorbearers. The entire group gave the 
Scout oath. One high ranking Scout gave a short history of Scouting. Other 
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parts of the program consisted of selections by the band and community sing- 
ing. The program interested a lot of new boys in joining the Scouts—By Ida 
B. Corbett, Assembly Chairman. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. Considering all factors in- 
volved, I believe that the program presented last year which was most valu- 
able was the one in which a panel of three students discussed racial problems. 
A white boy, a Japanese girl, and a Negro boy presented the problems of their 
respective races. After their presentations, the audience discussed various as- 
pects of the points brought out.—By Esther Montgomery, Chairman of As- 


sembly Committee. 


HONOR DAY PROGRAM 
Alexandria High School, Alexandria, Minnesota. Perhaps the program 
students look forward to most in the Alexandria High School is the Honor 
Day assembly. In this program the seniors are awarded medals, pins, or letters 
to give recognition to their extracurricular activities. Awards are made by 
faculty advisers and the Student Council president—By F. L. Willey, Prin- 


cipal. 
BOYS’ GLEE CLUB PROGRAM 


Laramie High School, Laramie, Wyoming. This program was presented 
on Pan-American Day, and it attempted to promote racial tolerance by fea- 
turing Negro folk and modern music. The stage was a modern waterfront 
and all the singers were in costume. Songs included “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Old Man River,” and selections by Stephen Foster. Negroes were 
presented not as characters but as individuals trained and well-liked. The 
program was prepared by students themselves and represented the best_type 
of entertainment. Our goal is to have programs so well prepared that discipline 
is not a problem. We are trying to achieve this goal by a plan which we have 
devised.—By Velma Linford, Teacher of Speech. 


FORUM ON POSTWAR PROBLEMS 

Bay Ridge High School, Bay Ridge, New York. Current controversial 
labor problems were discussed October 17 by an expert panel of students from 
Brooklyn Tech and Bay Ridge High. Following the analysis of these problems 
the speakers were deluged with questions from a joint assembly of boys and 
girls. Some of the questions asked were: “Can full employment be main- 
tained?” “Can the worker be secure?” “Should women continue to work?”— 
By Theresa L. Held, Assembly Chairman. 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 


Greenville Senior High School, Greenville, South Carolina. During 
American Education Week last year, the dramatics and speech classes pre- 
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sented the play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois.” About thirty-five students took part 
in the play; others participated by assisting with the construction of scenery, 
lighting effects, and other duties. It was valuable from the point of view 
of history. It gave students an opportunity to co-operate by putting on a really 
difficult play for a high school. It also gave music students, electrical students, 
art students, woodwork students, and others an opportunity to work together 
on a constructive project—By M. T. Anderson, Principal. 


RADIO WORKSHOP PROGRAM 
Great Neck High School, Great Neck, New York. Last year the Radio 
Workshop sponsored an assembly based on the history of radio. The Club 
wrote and produced a play which traced the history of radio to the present day, 
and stressed the importance of radio in present-day life. The program was one 
of the best from the standpoint of student interest, but an intercultural assem- 
bly presented at the school probably was most valuable—By Helen Brickell, 


Guidance Counselor. 


NAVY DAY PROGRAM 
Mandan High School, Mandan, North Dakota. This program, presented 
on the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, was worth while. It consisted of in- 
troductory music by the high school band, group singing of navy and mili- 
tary airs, and a guest speaker. The speaker gave a brief history of the United 


States Navy, particularly its part in World War II. The students were much 
interested in the history and traditions of the navy.—By F. 4A. Grunenfelder, 


Principal. 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. A very interesting program 
year before last grew out of a community project with a group of talented 
singers from an elementary school in the neighborhood. It was presented by a 
group of young children who sang in a choral group. The group had been 
directed by one of our seniors. There was choral singing, and some solo sing- 
ing. The program made for fine community spirit and developed pride 
in the talent of people in the neighborhood. It helped to promote better inter- 
cultural relations. Quality of the music was superb; the soloist, who was very 
young, was regarded as a prodigy, a genius. 

Last year our assembly committee formulated a central theme for as- 
sembly programs. The first semester it was “America—A Family of Nations.” 
The second semester it was “America in the Family of Nations.” Our aim 
is to foster better intergroup relations—By Etta A. Weiss, Chairman of As- 


sembly Committee. 
GRADUATION ASSEMBLY 


B. F. Brown High School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. This program was 
composed of the following: patriotic introduction, scripture reading and 
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awards, scholastic and athletic, health, dental honor roll, and posture pins; an 
inspirational message from the principal; community singing; and musical 
awards.—By Bruce Jeffery, Principal. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 

Garnet-Patterson Junior High, Washington, D. C. Students saw the need 
of a program to stress safety. They devised skit, selected and rehearsed cast. 
The program encompassed many different types of home accidents; such as, 
fire, tools and ladders. It was vivid and instructive; yet humorous enough to 
challenge attention. Those who planned the program showed ingenuity in 
devising out of the equipment and materials at hand.—By W. L. Savoy, Prin- 













cipal. 
STUDENT COUNCIL PROGRAM 

James Monroe High School, New York, New York. This program was 
sponsored by the Student Council to get suggestions on the solution of school 
problems. Students presented such problems as conduct in lunchroom, and traf- 
fic in hallways. After the talks, the audience had an cpportunity to offer sug- 
gestions and ask questions. The program helped to develop school conscious- 
ness on certain serious problems. It helped develop a feeling of individual citi- 
zen responsibility—By Henry E. Hein, Principal. 

PEP ASSEMBLY 

South High School, Youngstown, Ohio. This assembly was held before 
the big game. The program consisted of: (1) the band in uniform doing a 
marching stunt and playing at the same time, (2) group singing, (3) a mov- 
ing picture of the previous week’s game carefully explained by the coach, (4) 
introduction of the first team, (5) the cheering section in action, (6) learning 
new cheers, (7) presentation of several boys back from the Army and the 
Navy, and (8) serious singing. This was a so-called “pep” assembly, but in 
reality it was the most serious assembly of the year, and it paid the biggest 
dividends in school unification —By Robert L. Fleming, Principal. 


INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 


Julia Richman High School, New York, New York. A program of In- 
tercultural Relations, written, directed, and acted by students, traced the 
growth of freedom in the United States from the Colonial period to the 
present. It stressed the never-ending fight for freedom in the political, social, 
and economic field by dramatic episodes—the Pioneers, the Constitutional 
Convention, the Civil War and Slavery, Growth of Economic Freedom, and 
the Present War. The episodes presented were really dramatic—well written 
and well given. Music suited to the political episodes was used. It was a mov- 
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prayer; instrumental and vocal music by groups and individuals; records of 
achievement for members of the class—thrift, perfect attendance, honor roll, 
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ing program, and without preaching, really pointed to the continuing need 
to fight for freedom.—By Marion D. Jewell, Principal. 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF PROPAGANDA 


Marshall High School, Huntington, West Virginia. This program was 
an outgrowth of work done in an English class. The subject was timely, and 
it gave students experience in the type of discussion valuable in a democracy. 
It provided for audience participation which is a very desirable feature of any 
assembly program. It required very little special preparation, and the students 
enjoyed it—By Virginia Rider, Assembly Chairman. 


CHORAL READING 


Delta High School, Delta, Colorado. This was presented as an Armistice 
Day program by a senior group. The subject was “Racial Understanding.” 
After the usual opening exercise, a local citizen spoke for about five minutes 
on the theme of the program. Then there were some special songs for the 
entire assembly. The main part of the program was presented by the choral 
reading group which was trained as part of the English classes. The reading 
was well done and effective-—By George Barrows, Principal. 


SCIENCE ASSEMBLY 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York. A science assembly was 


held with a special display on light and constellations. There was an eight- 
minute demonstration on how light travels in a straight line and how it 
can be broken up into different colors. Students witnessed the way light bro- 
ken in mid-air goes in the line of direction to which it is turned. When white 
light comes in contact with different objects, the color changes. Girls wear- 
ing dresses of different colors crossed the stage. We saw how different colors 
looked when hit by different strains of light. 

An electric display on constellations, the movements of the heavens, was 
then given. The assembly ended with the film, “To Greater Vision.”—By Mrs. 
Theresa L. Held, Assembly Chairman. 


BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Charles Town High, Charles Town, West Virginia. This was a special 
assembly to discuss the need for and the possibility of establishing a Teen-Age 
Canteen. Most discussion came from students, after which plans were made 
and committees appointed. The results were that we have a fine canteen 
which still runs very well—By T. A. Lowery, Principal. 


“I AM AN AMERICAN DAY” 


Mellon Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The program was 
sponsored by the Student Council on the responsibilities and duties of citi- 
zens in a democracy. Each officer talked on laws of right living which the best 
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American have always obeyed. They are: (1) law of Selfcontrol, (2) law of 
Good Health, (3) law of Kindness, (4) law of Sportsmanship, (5) law of 
Selfreliance, (6) law of Duty, (7) law of Reliability, (8) law of Good Work- 
manship, (9) law of Teamwork, and (10) law of Loyalty. The Four Free- 
doms were pantomimed by an eighth-grade group. The Governor’s Proclama- 
tion was read, and prayer was offered by the Council president. Seven patriotic 
songs were sung by the chorus. Many desirable values result from a program 
of this kind. The pupils are reminded of the great imperatives of citizenship— 
duty to God and to Country.—By R. M. Gill, Principal. 


WAR CHEST ASSEMBLY 


Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. We called the War 
Chest assembly “Organized Confusion.” It consisted first of a talk by Con- 
gresswoman Frances Payne Bolton, followed by presentation of contributions 


to the War Chest by 67 home-room groups. The collection was taken in each - 


home room. Teachers and a courier carried the group’s contribution to the 
broadcasting booth where an announcer reported back to the entire school 
contributions as they came in. When rival home rooms learned that other 
rooms were ahead they would raise more money. 

The speech by Congresswoman Bolton had to do with the services which 
are financed by the War Chest money. The students were put into a “giving 
frame of ming.” The element of rivalry among home rooms was exploited in 
order to get as much money as possible from each persci. This year’s pro- 
gram in assembly was an attempt to shake the school out of a somewhat 
lethargic attitude toward giving to the Associated Charities. The “Organized 
Confusion” plan was successful as contributions jumped over ficty per cent.— 


By E. E. Morley, Principal. “ 
SENIOR TALENT PROGRAM 


Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. This- program was 
planned, written, developed, and presented by students. The program opened 
with two girls as old ladies meeting on the street. They begin to reminisce 
over their school days. One lady has her copy of the Omega (school yearbook) 
which they begin to look through. They sit at the side of the stage, and as 
they discuss the special events of the year, a scene from that event takes place 
on the stage. Solos from the school opera, dances, and other special numbers 
are presented to show the talent of the senior class. All parts were tied to- 
gether with a very clever script—By Gene D. Maybee, Teacher-Sponsor. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Scripts of Original Programs 


MONG the materials that have been submitted by the many high schools 

of the nation, the following eight short scripts are reproduced in full. 
These eight are representative of types of assembly programs that are being 
produced by pupil participation before assembly groups within the nation’s 
high schools. While many other scripts of equal merit have been submitted, 
space does not permit the inclusion of all of them in this publication. The fol- 
lowing eight scripts that appear give some general idea of the length of the 
scripts, of the topics covered, and of the varition in presentation used. Each, 
it will be noted, includes a certain student appeal both in method of presenta- 
tion and in subject content. Some of these plays were produced entirely by 
students, others were produced entirely by teachers, and still others by pupil 
and teacher participation. They are submitted as representative of types of as- 
sembly programs rather than as finished productions. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Prescott Senior High School, Prescott, Arizona 

This program was presented in assembly on November 11, Armistice Day. 
Some explanation of the staging will be helpful. (1.) “Flags advanced and salute 
as usual” refers to the school custom of bringing in the American flag and the 
school flag at each assembly and the repeating of the pledge to the flag. (2.) The 
poem, “Rouge Bouquet” by Kilmer was read at the side of the stage. The back 
curtains were opened a little to reveal a woman kneeling before a grave. At the 
end, taps were sounded as the back stage lights faded out. The president’s prayer 
was given by a speaker, other than the chairman. 

The art department of the school made up copies of the flags of the fifty na- 
tions which took part in the San Francisco conference. The designs were taken 
from the September 17, 1945 issue of SCHOLASTIC. The Flags were authentic 
reproductions and were done on constructive paper 18”2 24". One-fourth inch 
dowels were borrowed from a lumber company to use for flag staffs. The flags 
were attached to them with Scotch tape. 

(Script written by Dorothy Hardaway, School Librarian) 

1, Flags advanced and salute as usual. 
Chairman: At this time of year, Armistice Day, our thoughts turn to the honor- 
ing of our country. It is now that we thank God with deep humility that the war 
is over and that the military victory is ours. In years to come we may hold serv- 
ices in memory of our dead. This year, the war is still terribly near to us, Our 
boys were buried little more than yesterday. Let us then, this morning, open our 
Armistice Day program, not in memory of our boys who are gone, but in honor of 
their sacrifice and in a farewell promise to them. 
2. In the words of Joyce Kilmer we bid them farewell. 

“Rouge Bouquet” (spoken by a student.) 
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Chairman: On D-Day, June 6, 1944, the outcome of the war was still uncertain. 
Much remained to be done and many lives were to be lost before the last gun was 
to cease firing. Our President, well aware of the unfinished work ahead even after 
the war would be over, asked the nation to join him in this prayer: 

Almighty God: Our sons, pride of our nation, this day have set upon a mighty 
endeavor, a struggle to preserve our Republic, our religion, and our civilization, 
and to set free a suffering humanity, Lead them straight and true, give strength 
to their arms, stoutness to their hearts, steadfastness to their faith. 

They will need Thy blessings. Their road will be long and hard. For the enemy 
is strong. He may hurl back our forces. Success may not come with rushing 
speed, but we shall return again and again; and we know that by Thy grace, and 
by the righteousness of our cause, our sons will triumph. They will be sorely 
tried by night and by day, without rest—until the victory is won. The darkness 
will be rent by noise and flame. Men’s souls will be shaken with the violence of 
war. 

For these men are lately drawn from the ways of peace. They fight not for 
the lust of conquest. They fight to end conquest. They fight to liberate. They fight 
to let justice arise, and tolerance and good will among all Thy people. They yearn 
but for the end of battle, for their return to the haven of home. 

And, O Lord, give us faith. Give us faith in Thee; faith in our sons; faith in 

each other; faith in our united crusade. Let not the keenness of our spirit ever be 
dulled. Lead us to the saving of our country and, with our sister nations, into a 
world unity that will spell a sure peace—a peace invulnerable to schemings of 
unworthy men. And a peace that will let all men live in freedom, reaping the just 
rewards of their honest toil. Thy will be done, Almighty God. Amen. 
Chairman: (Repeating last lines of prayer for emphasis). “Lead us, with our sis- 
ter nations, into a world unity that will spell peace, a peace that will let all men 
live in freedom, reaping the just rewards of their honest toil.” Here, then, is our 
next great task and here is the promise we must make our boys who are gone. If 
it is possible for nations working together to find a way to true peace, then we 
and our allies must find it. The first steps toward such.a peace were made even 
before the war was over. As you know, fifty nations met at San Francisco 
with one thought in mind, the laying of the foundation for a lasting peace. 

From the north came our sister state, Canada. Perhaps (Canada steps for- 
ward) our greatest hope that peace may be lasting is demonstrated by the hun- 
dred years of peace between our country and Canada. (Cue for Mewico) 

And our next door nation to the South, Mexico, whose friendship and co-op- 
eration with us means a great deal in our daily lives. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to practice mutual tolerance and understanding. (English-speaking nations 
England, Australia, etc.) 

A common language often helps to bridge the gap between nations. With 
these allies, England, Australia, (etc.) we have a common tongue. May we learn 
to think alike with them as we now speak alike. (South America) 

While the South Amexican nations have had many internal troubles in recent 
years, they have always shown a healthy tendency toward arbitration. Surely this 
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intelligent apprvach to international problems can be strengthened into a work- 
ing instrument for peace. (Central American Countries) 

While all these countries have rich gifts to bring to a world union, let us 
learn not to think of them in terms of exploitations. Rather, they all have cul- 
tural gifts which might well help to broaden us into citizens of the world if we 
can recognize their value. (China and the nations of the Near East) 

“East is east and West is west and never the twain shall meet.” How out- 
dated such a remark can become in one generation’s time. For certainly East and 
West have met in point of time and transportation. It only remains to see if we 
cannot meet in point of culture and mutual regard. (Russian delegation) 

Our Russian allies. Without them, as you can well imagine, the war would 
have been over before we even had a chance to fight. They’re powerful and, to us, 
not easily understandable. Our enemies would like nothing better than to set the 
United States against Russia. It is the task of all of us to see that our enemies 
are not successful, now or later. (European allies) 

What varied problems of race, religion, and economics this group represents. 
It is here that the last two wars have originated. So it will be only the part of 
wisdom to be especially watchful of this group and to bring what intelligence 
the collected nations have to bear on their problems. (African countries such as 


Egypt) 

Far countries of Africa. A little while ago they were only places on a map 
to us, or perhaps we’d seen the Hollywood version of “Stanley and Livingston.” 
Now, quite suddenly, they are very real, these countries, filled with flesh-and- 


blood people whom we must learn to understand. Fortunately they want the same 
things we do, “A peace that will let all men live in freedom.” 

And so they have come to San Francisco, these people, under their fifty dif- 
ferent flags. They have signed an agreement which unites them in this common 
cause. Hear what they desire in the Preamble to their pact: (Reading of the pre- 
amble by one of the nations). ‘ 

Chairman: Yes, they may be under 50 different flags as we ourselves live under 
48 different state flags. Thus, they are the United Nations because they have a 
common cause and are willing to make sacrifices to achieve it. If the United Na- 
tions is to be successful we must all be willing to listen intelligently to the trou- 
bies and desires of all our allies. 

South America: We want better trade conditions. 

China: We want to be free from foreign exploitation. 

Philippines : We want the right to govern ourselves without interference. 

A European Representative: Don’t let us freeze and starve before we have an op- 
portu..ity to harvest our next crops. 

Any Nation: But most of all, we want a system of peaceful settlement of our dif- 
ficulties. 

Chairman; Yes, as nations and as individuals, we do. We have a debt to our living 
boys as well as an obligation to our dead. A letter was received from one of our 
own Prescott boys while overseas, After stating his desire, which we all know so 
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well, to get back to Prescott, he said: “On this date General MacArthur signed 

the peace treaty and restored peace once more to the world. I wonder if this peace 

can be lasting. I certainly hope so. I’d hate to have to go through this again, ever.” ¥ i 

We'd hate to think you and all those others had to, Jim. Be i 4 

President Truman has hopes that we may be able to work out a practical Pt 

peace. Of the San Francisco Charter he says: “It is a declaration of great faith 

by the nations of the earth—faith that war is not inevitable, faith that peace can rs 

be maintained. If we had had this Charter a few years ago—and above all, the iv 

will to use it—millions now dead would be alive.” t e 

Chairman: And President Truman warns us: “If we should falter in the future in i 

our will to use it, millions now living will surely die. Nations, like men, can state 

their differences, can face them, and then can find common ground on which to 

stand.” So with our President, we must all have faith that peace is possible and 

then we must be willing to work for it. This is your personal responsibility— 
ycurs and mine, our pledge to our dead. 

The late President Roosevelt knew what our problem would be when he said, 

“There can be no middle ground here. We shall have to take the responsibility for 

another world conflict.” So, it is for us to accept the task of bringing and keeping 

peace among the peoples of the world who need it so badly. Peace herself gives 

us the responsibility. We must shoulder it bravely in the name of our flag. aa. 

(Peace advances and presents the flag). ‘: 

Once in another crisis of our history, another well-loved President saw the 

same need. In his second inaugural address, President Lincoln made this plea and 

Peace could not do better than to repeat his words: “With malice toward none; 

. with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, is 

let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds, to ' ii 

care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan. 

To do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves | a 

and with all nations.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Skolie School, Winnetka, Illinois 
PROLOGUE (over microphone ) 
Bill (Upstairs)—Hey, bring the ladder ’round to this side and fix the leak in the 







roof. 

Jim (with step stool) —OK, coming up. 

Bill (to John)—How are you getting along over there, John? 
John—Snug as a bug in a rug. I’m getting ready for lunch. Drago! 











Drago—Yes, John. fF a 
John—Hand me a couple of bananas, will you? | 
Bill—Pretty nice the way you have things fixed. Does Drago still live on your 
porch? 

John—Yes, he likes the fresh air, you know. 
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Jim—Sometimes, Bill, when I look at these different buildings scattered around, 
I think it would have been better if we’d worked our old plan of building together. 
John—Yes, that was a mighty nice plan you drew up, Bill. Some of us even 
started work on it after that last raid, but we couldn’t do much without your 
help. 

Bill—Oh, forget it. We turned that down long ago and decided to stay separate. 
Anyhow, we’re doing all right just minding our own business, aren’t we? 
John—Sure, we’re doing all right. (loud crash off left) 

Jim—What’s that? 

Bill—Sounds like Osato was breaking into Chang’s house again. 

John—Why can’t they live quietly like the rest of us? 

Bill—Yeah. Come on, Jim, let’s have lunch. Hand me a sandwich. 

Jim—Oh, oh—here comes Osato. 

Osato—Good morning, fellow. Nice day, isn’t it. 

Jim—It’s OK. 

John—The weather is good. 

Osato—I was wondering if you could spare a few boards or poles or maybe a few 
bricks? Not that I’d want to inconvenience you—But if you have extras? 

Bill—I have a few. What have you got to trade? 

Osato—Well, I have a nice apple here. It would be fine with your lunch, perhaps : 
Bill—OK, take those poles and bricks over there. 

Osato—Thank you. (ewit) , 

Jim—I don’t like that guy. He’s a smoothie and a roughneck at the same time. 
And Chang was always a friend of ours. 

John—Oh, don’t get so excited. How’s the apple? 

Bill—Good. : 

John—Well, I’m going to get to work. Drago, you’d better paint the front of the 
house and then go get another pail of drinking water. 

Bill—We’d better get going again, Jim. Let’s stuff these sacks and make pillows. 
Hans (walks up)—Have you fellows got any nails I could borrow? My house is 
awful wobbly. 

John—We don’t lend nails or borrow ’em either. Maybe we could work out a deal, 
though. What do you have? : 

Hans—Well, I’ve got a big box of salt. 

John—lI can’t use much salt. I’ll take a little though. Here’s two nails. 

Bill—All kinds of guys build all kinds of houses. Have you noticed that contrap- 
tion Ivan is putting up? 

John—Yes. It’s an eyesore, if you ask me. 

Bill—I don’t like one-story houses. Now me, I lake a two-story house so you can 


get a view. 


‘4 
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Jim—That’s what Bill always says. He likes it up there. 
John—Well, Ivan has a different idea, don’t you Ivan? 
Ivan—lI’m trying to make it solid. 

Bill—He doesn’t have good tools. Watch him hammering nails with a brick. 
Bill—He’s strong, all right. Come on, let’s get the other side of this place painted. 
(They work and whistle) 

(Crash off right) 

John (peering to right)—It’s Beppo smashing up some poor sucker’s outfit. He 
gets crazy ideas sometimes. 

Jim—Yeah—him and Fritz, too. Too big for their britches, I say. 

Bill—Pipe down, here they come. (enter Bippo and Fritz) 

John—Pay no attention to ’em and maybe they’ll go away. 

Beppo—Gee, look at the lay out. 

Frite—Yeah, fine place to live—for pigs. 

Beppo—Lookit—they got sandwiches. 

Fritz—Don’t talk so much. I can see. Well, lets look around. (approaches Hans) 
What you got in there? 

(Rummages around, Hans howls, house is pushed down. Fritz, eating, approaches 
Bill and John) 

Bill—Pay no attention to ‘em. 

Fritz (to John)—What you guys got? 

John—Not much that would interest you. Here, have a sandwich and then go see 
the other places. 

Fritz (grabs sandwich) Hugh! Ham! I like sausage. (Hats) 

Bill (to Jim)—Pay no attention to him! 

Fritz (to Jim)—Do you let him boss you around like that? Why don’t you sock 
him? And you, punk (to Drago). Why do you stay in that crazy lean-to? Why 
don’t you make him let you in the house? 

Frite—(eating and strutting around, followed by Beppo who picks up leftovers 
—looks at Ivan’s house, snorting “pig pen!) 

Ivan—OK, so you think it’s a pig pen! Mind your own business and I’ll mind 
mine—(He works, strengthening his house.) 

(Fritz goes back to Hans, takes a kick at his house and a whack at Hans who 
howls, then returns to John.) 

Fritz (to John) —OK—Fork over! (He starts rummaging and ripping at John’s 
house. They fight. Fritz kicks Ivan’s house back, and Ivan joins fight with big 
club, Jim hands weapons to John.) 

Bill (shouts)—OK, but it’s none of our business. Come on let’s fix the lock on our 
door. (Osato has sneaked up behind Bill’s house and suddenly, with a loud crash, 
knocks down a side. The fight is on. Fritz and Beppo smash at John’s and Ivan’s 
and Bill’s houses. Osato is smashing at back of Bill’s house. Shouts, crashes, 
whaling. BILL takes a big club, swings on Beppo and chases him limping offi 
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stage. “One down, two to go” Ivan continues to whale. FRITZ and JOHN and 
JIM work on him and... also deal with Osato on other side of house. Finally 
Fritz is down and Bill gets Osato, still kicking violently down on floor, Every- 
one, out of breath, slumps down among the ruins.) 

Hans (hurt)—Come and help me somebody. 

John—Give him a hand there, anybody who can! (Several help Hans to seat in 
front.) 

Ivan—How badly are you hurt? 

Hans—I don’t know. Something wrong with my back, but I’ll be all right—But 
my home, they’ve ruined it! 


Ivan—Yes, look at all our homes, (They walk around examining destruction) 
Ivan—This was the porch where I used to rest after I’d finished a day’s work. 
Hans—My garden used to be here but now it’s all trampled. 

2ill—This is where I used to sit to enjoy the view. 

Chang—My house was very old but it was my home and I liked it. I was trying to 
fix it up. 

Hans—My house was small but I liked it too. Now look—You can hardly find it. 
Jim—Well, we’re going to have to rebuild. 

Bill (on Osato)—Bring me more clubs, you folks. This roughneck still hasn’t had 
enough—(Some go to help) 

Iran—And Fritz here is still kicking plenty— 

John—Well now, let’s see—Should we build them up just the way they were be- 
fore? 

Drago—Not just the way they were—while we’re at it we ought to make them 
better. 
Bill—Now that I’ve gotten to know you fellows better I think I’ll turn my house 
a little so it’s facing you. 
/van—You still like a view, eh, Bill? 
Bill—Yes, and you still like a one-story house, don’t you Ivan? 
Tvan—Sure, but that’s not the question now, is it? 
John—No, the question is, how we can fix things so it’s peaceful and safe and 
how we can keep it that way. 
Ivan—That’s what I say—If those thugs come back again, or anybody like them, 
we've got to be ready for them. 
Hans—Well, before I can do much building I’m going to need some help. 
Jchn—Yes,' we can see that—All of us are going to need building materials and 
tools. 
Chang—And good, too. 
Bill—It sounds pretty complicated. 


John—Not as complicated as the mess those tough guys left 1is—Remember that? 
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Jim—You’re right. Well, let’s get together and do some planning—Come over 
here to this bench. 


Chang—Should we ask those other fellows? 

Ivan—Sure, they fought hard and lost plenty too—Come on, you guys, send one 

fellow from each house over here and we’ll try to plan things so this kind of a 

mess won’t happen again. 

Microphone—The United Nations Conference. 

Jim—All right folks, now how about it? Do we all agree that we are going to 
have to work together? 

Hans—Sure we do. We'll have to build this time so we stay safe. 

Bill—I’d say it’s our last chance. If we have to go through this again, there won’t 
be anybody left to build. 

John—One thing is sure. This job will take all of us. Each house, big or little, 
should have a vote. 

Hans—Good. 

Jim—But this is going to take a lot of careful planning. I expect we'll have to 
organize so we can meet regularly. 

Bill—Let’s pull up some benches here. 

Microphone—Thats’ the General Assembly (They sit down) 

Jvan—Well, now let’s see—What we have to do is figure out a plan that will help 
all of us and keep us all safe. Is that right? 

Bill—Yes. Why shouldn’t it be a good idea if we’d figure out what did happen? 
Ivan—It’s pretty simple—Some tough guys saw something they wanted and 
grabbed it. 

Hans—They would have said they needed it. 

John—Wanted or needed—what's the difference? 

Hans—There’s a lot of difference. Each of us is going to need a lot of things to 
fix up our houses— . 

Ivan—We’'ll have to work out a way so we can take care of our needs in a fair and 
peaceful way, without grabbing. 

Chang—My trouble is this—sometimes I have a lot to trade with and some times 
things don’t go so well and I don’t have enough— 
John—‘Vell, that’s a little like the mumps—One gets it and then it spreads— 
Then everybody’s out of luck and they call it a depression. 
Bill—How would it be if we’d all chip in on a kind of a central supply or bank? 
Then we could draw on it when we hit hard times. 
Jim—Wouldn’t there be a danger that some sponger would use it all up? 
Chang—-We could limit the amount you could take out so that couldn’t happen. 
Iwan—Well, it sounds like a good idea—Certainly it’s something we should try 
to figure out. 
Hans—There’s another thing that bothers me—You can’t tell how you'll get paid 
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when you go to trade—Like my salt—Sometimes I can get 10 nails for a cup of 
salt and other times I find it’s worth only 2 pins. 

Bill—We ought to fix things so that what we pay with is always worth the same 
amount. 

Ivan—We'll have to be able to exchange things easily or we can’t rebuild. If 1 
have lots of boards and Bill has lots of bricks, we ought to be able to swap with- 
out a lot of monkey business. 

Bill—It sounds to me as if we’d need to elect a special committee to work on these 
problems of business and exchange. 

Ivan—I agree. It would be the first step in satisfying all our needs peacefully. 
Bill—Yes, without grabbing. 

Microphone—That committee would be the Economic and Social Council. 
John—OK, that sounds good, But what if somebody, even with this committee to 
help, still thinks he needs something and gets tough about it? 

Hans—It’s almost sure to happen. 

Bill—Sure. Well, first there ought to be a kind of a court where he could present 
his case for a trial. 

John—All right. That’s a good idea. But what if he won’t take the decision and 
he still wants to get tough? 

Hans—Well, next we could all agree to have nothing to do with him. We wouldn’t 
trade and we wouldn’t even talk with him. 

John—And if that didn’t work? 

Jim—Then we’d jump on him—and quick! 

Hans—That’s right, especially the quick part. Not like before when we watched 
those roughnecks smashing up little places and didn’t do anything about it. 


Ivan—Then we'll have to have a standing guard with all the clubs they need and 


every single one of us ready to help. 

John—Correct. Ivan you'll have to be in that guard with that big club_of yours. 
And Bill and I and Chen and Jacques. 

Hans—Don’t forget us. We showed you how we could fight. 

John—Yes, you fellows should take turns standing guard too. 

Microphone—The Security Council 

Chang—Maybe we ought to remember all of us are going to be needing things. 
Bill—Of course we will. 

Chang—And maybe one of us will think that the rest aren’t being fair and are 
ganging up on him. 

John—Yes. 

Chang—What I mean is that we mustn’t think these clubs are meant only for 
other people. 

John—I think I see what you mean. 
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Bill—You’re right, Chang. The clubs are an agreement that we’ll work together 
peacefully. They are the guarantee we all give. 

Hans—We could start looking at each other right now, wondering who might be 
the first to start something. Or we could take another look at the mess we’ve just 
come through. How about it? Do we want to take another chance like that or shall] 
we work together? 


EPILOGUE (over microphone) 


STRENGTHENING HOME LIFE 
Assembly Program for American Education Week 


Senior High School, Norristown, Pennsylvania 

Episode I. (The Problem, opens with spot on narrator on area on stage right 
in front of curtain. Narrator is reading the first stanza of “Home Sweet Home” 
while choir hums tune behind curtain, As the curtain opens slowly the spot leaves 
the narrator while the girls’ choir, arranged in an informal setting on the stage 
to give a “home” atmosphere, sings “Home” by Peter Van Steeden and Harry 
and Jeff Clarkson, 8.S.A.—Mills Music. Following “Home” selection, curtain 
closes and spot shifts to narrator, stage right). 


Narrator—Down through the ages the Home has been the cradle of civilization. 
In it the whole future of the race is nurtured. Good homes make a good com- 
munity. What makes a nation great? Not its land, not its mines, not its rivers, 
not its forests, not its money—important as these things are. Only people make 
a nation truly great. Today the home is under fire so to speak. Adolescents have 
changed, and adults have changed. There are conflicts and misunderstandings in 
the home. The teen-ager says “I want to live my own life.” Sallie is just an ordi- 
nary adolescent teen-age kid, who is more or less “browbeaten” at home. The 
adolescent problems so common fo all are confusing her mind. With the pretense 
of needing homework, she is happily talking on the telephone with one of her 
school mates. 


SKIT I — TEEN-AGE GIRL 
(Curtain opens—spot shifts to stage left. Sallie in dungarees and plaid 
shirt, with pigtails, is chewing gum violently. Beside the comfortable chair, 
over the arm of which she has thrown a leg, is a telephone.) In this Spanish 
what did you say about the tenses? Are you going to the dance? With Joe? . 
Isn’t he just dreamy? Learn the list of reflex verbs? Oh! I saw the cutest dress 


Mama won’t let me! 

Mother—(calling angrily from off stage) Sallie, get off that phone! 
Sallie—(unconcerned) No, did Mr. Melick actually get a shipment of Hershey 
bars? Are you going to... (Mother enters) to translate it tonight or isn’t it 
due? : 2 
Mother—(indignantly) Will you get off that phone! You'll never get the grades 
your brother Bill did. And you are not going out another night. 
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Sallie—(apparently unconcerned) Look chum, I'll see you tomorrow. (Stops 
talking on phone) (Evenly) Go ahead, keep me in for a month if you want to. 
(Mother storms out). 

Sallie—(with meaning) Mine is not to reason why—Mine is but to do or die. 
Narrator—(Spot stage right. Skit I leave stage quietly) The home is man’s first 
basic institution. It should give the child his fundamentals for living that should 
go with him through life. But parents can be so busy with social obligations, 
keeping up with the Joneses or even winning prizes at dog shows, that they for- 
get, perhaps not intentionally, the many responsibilities they owe to their chil- 


dren, 


SKIT II — BRIDGE 

(Spot stage right. Four women, definitely modern, are seated at card table— 
cards are almost dealt. Dish of candy on table). 
Mrs. A—Do you bid a strong no-trump? Did I tell you what little Junior said 
today? He said, “Mamma”! 
Mrs. B—(Disgusted) Let’s play bridge! What do you bid? I pass. 
Mrs. C.—(Bewildered) Oh, bid? One no-trump. The funniest thing happened to 
me today... 
Mrs>D—You say one no-trump? 
Mrs. C—(Typical) Did I bid? Well, one no-trump. 
Mrs. D—Oh, Pass. (Mrs. A who has back to audience rises and looks over shoul- 
der of Mrs. C) (Gossip ... play bridge) Did you know that Mr. Brown ‘next door 
came in early this morning drunk again? 
Mrs. B—Did he really? 
Mrs. A—(to Mrs. B) Your hair looks lovely today. Who is your hairdresser? 
Mrs. B—Oh, I do it myself. You know I saw the most adorable fur coat at Gim- 


ble’s today. 
Mrs. D—Aren’t they just grand this year! I’d love to have one but my husband 


won’t let me. 

(Sam, the high-school student and son of Mrs. D. enters carrying a few 
books.) 
Sam—(typical) Hi-ya Ma . . . Good evening ladies. 
Mother—Don’t call me Ma! Call me Mother. 
Sam—(showing papers to mother) Mother, what about these college applica- 
tions ? 
Mother—Don’t annoy me. Ask your father. 
Sam—Ask Pop? (Father enters with scoring paper. He is carrying hat and coat) 
Say, who won the fourth at Belmont? Oh, tearing the town apart, ladies? 


won the fourth at Belmont? Oh, tearing the town apart, ladies? 
Sam—(while father eats candy) Dad, what about these college papers? 


Father—I’m in a hurry. 
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Sam—Where to Admiral Byrd? 






Father—A little friendly poker game. Goodnight! (Leaves stage) 
(Sam flops in chair, disgusted. All leave stage quietly) 


Narrator—(Spot stage right) Any place I hang my hat must be home sweet 
home to me. The last war has made us a nation of mobile people living in trail- 
ers, crowded apartments or even hanging out in railway stations. But, every 
serviceman, without exception, repeats “All I want is to get home.” The im- 
portant feature is “What has the home to offer?” 

Panel Discussion: (Spot stage center—four people seated at table. Micro- 
phone) 
Harry—But you know I wonder whether the home is going to be a permanent or- 
ganization. Divorces are on the increase. Why, do you realize that in 1944 the 
United States alone had some 300,000 married couples who decided to call it 
quits. 
Fred—Yes, this war has played havoc, and too many wives of servicemen have 
been more interested in that monthly pay check that Uncle Sam sent them, than 
in the establishment of a permanent home. 
Marion—I’m not too certain about that. Women like freedom too. After all, 
who wants a steady diet of dish-pan hands and house-maid’s knees ? 


Lawra—And maybe you've seen in the paper that a shipment of Australian 
women who were wives of American servicemen, have returned to their native 
land saying that America was too fast for them. This is only the beginning. 


Harry—Yes, and last Friday in New York, 600 GI’s applied for divorce. Out of 
all this grows the broken home. Why, do you realize that 25 per cent or more 
than one fourth of all public school children come from broken homes. I believe a 
survey made here shows these figures hold true for N.H.S. 

Marion—Yes, and in the past few years these broken home records were brought 
to a new height. This was probably due to two conditions: the leaving of the 
mother from the home to go into war work, and the very evident teen-age prob- 
lem. 

Harry—According to J. Edgar Hoover, out of all this lack of home organization 
grows the great problem of juvenile delinquency. In some types of crime there 
has been an increase of 100 per cent with adolescents under 16 years of age. In 
1944, in Philadelphia there were 10,000 cases, and Norristown had about 100 
cases. In 1945, the percentage increased 10 per cent for girls and 2 per cent for 
boys. 

Fred—I believe Hoover also said that 75 per cent of all juvenile delinquency 
cases begin as truants from school. We call this “Hookeying.” I’m sorry to say 
Norristown High has more than its shdre. 

Laura—Well, we need adult education. Why, do you know that more than 20,- 
000,000 people have below a sixth-grade education? This is the population of 29 


States. 
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Marion—Parents do try and so do the schools. But we have failed to educate the 
people of our nation to a changed social order. We’re not living in the horse-and- 


buggy days. 

Laura—Yes, parents do want to guide their homes right. In some large cities 
the Family Consultation Service reported that 76 per cent of their requests for 
counseling kelp came from economically independent families. This shows the 
willingness of the middle class in desiring help and to pay a reasonable price for 
it. And we’ve been talking so much about the mother in the picture. What about 
the father? You must remember an average situation calls for a man, a woman, 
and children in their own home. 

Harry—Don’t forget the future of democracy rests on the security of the home. 
Instead of welding battleships, women must in some degree return to the home to 
weld together a strong family unit. Men have fought and died for this principle. 
There is no doubt about it, ours is a changing world and we must be prepared 
to meet it. (Curtain closes) 

Episode 11, (Possible solutions. Spot stage right.) 

Narrator—We are a sports-loving nation, we Americans—both adolescents and 
adults. We like to show our own. Participation with understanding may be a 
possible solution to our problem of the disorganized and broken home and the 
juvenile delinquent. We like to think of ourselves as a vigorous, happy people. 


SKIT Il] — GOLF 

(Spot stage left. Front of curtain) 
Dad—(45 years of age, dressed in suitable clothes for golf) What a day for golf! 
And I’m getting better at this game every day. (Look at ball) Gol darn that 
ball! 
Son—(Typical 16-year-old of today with, golf bag and clubs). Here’s a niblic, 
Dad; I always use that. 
Dad—/(determined) I'll do it with this mashie or die. 
Son—Yes, but you'll never get out of that sand trap. Seems like you have been 
in there an hour now. 
Dad—Watch ... (Grunts, swings club) Man! 
Son—Whew! A hole in one. (Laughs at remark) 
(Dad pats chest with air of satisfaction. Leaves stage quietly) 


SKIT IV — FOOTBALL 

(Spot stage right. Front of curtain.) 
John (Sitting with wife at game. Dressed for cold weather). Did you see him 
run that ball, Alice? 
Alice—(waving banner) How could I miss it when it’s our own son! 
John—Yes sir ... Did you see him throw that pass? He’s just like his old dad. 
You know I taught him that. 
Alice—Yes John, you were so wonderful! 
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John—Remember when I played for Princeton? We knew how to play in those 
days. Did I ever tell you about the pass I threw that beat Penn? 

Alice—Did you ever tell me! Oh! But let’s watch the game. 

John—Come on Norristown! Over the line for a touchdown. Beat Valley Forge! 
(Pep song behind stage—On to Victory. John and Alice sing, then leave stage 
center) 

Narrator—(Spot stage right) And besides being a sports-loving nation, we 
Americans have proved and are continuing to prove that we can be an academi- 
cally minded and a culturally minded nation. Here the home must assume its 
share. The high-school diploma has practically become a “must,” and the role 
that music plays has developed by leaps and bounds. The home without a radio 
is rare. But through all of this there must be guidance and supervision. The 
school and the home must work co-operatively, for the school is just the exten- 


sion of the home. 
SKIT V — RFPORT CARD AND MUSIC 
(Spot siage left. All seated.) 
Jean—(enters—hands father her card) There... 
ter grade, but I can’t do Algebra. 
Father—(reading paper, smoking pipe) Algebra does seem to be your Waterloo. 
Mother—(knitting) She gets that from me. I still can’t budget. 
Jean—(walking behind chairs to keep in spot) Can I drop it at the end of the 
semester ? 
Father—(deliberately) We'll have to talk to your teacher. 
Mother—(hesitatingly) I was going to Red Cross Club tomorrow, but I’ll go out 
to school and see Mr. Jones. 
Bill—(gay and typical, writing music) Algebra . 
tions that are that simple . . . oh, brother! 
‘ather—Oh, now, Bill, stop teasing poor Jeanie . . 
last year you were in tantrums over Chemistry ... or was it History . . 
rate the only thing you don’t complain about is the musical inclination of yours. 
Mother—Oh, for heaven’s sake . . . I bet your marks weren’t .. . 
Jean—Anyway (laughs) maybe Billie-boy will help me instead of pounding out 
symphonies . . . well, I might as well start confusing my x’s and y's... “t” 
equals “a” minus “p” ... (goes out). 
Bill—“t” . . . “a”... “p,” what is the missing link? T-A-M-P . . . Tampico! 
(sings) 
Mother—(to father) Now where did he get his ability? Isn’t that boy a gen- 


it is! Gee, I tried to get a bet- 


. . anybody that can’t do equa- 


. It seems to me that only 
. at any 


lus ...! 

Bill—(leaving stage to take place in chair) I was being silly . 
7 am singing in the choir in the music, program, think you can make that, too? 
I wasn’t going to tell you. . . but we’re singing for one thing that syncopated 
spiritual . . . “I Got Shoes!” Who khows, I may become John McCormack the 


. . but tomorrow 


Second! (Pats chest) 
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Varrator—-(Spot stage right) Yes, the school is just an extension of the home. 
Parental participation causes student participation. There will be more reasons 
to see Mr. So and So, and to go to the Mothers’ Club. And for Bill there will be 
more things to do. He’ll sing, and cheer, perhaps debate. and maybe make a 
team, 

(Spot off) Curtain opens, choir sings—“I Got Shoes.” (Stage lights on to suit 
colors) 

Narrator—Spot (read) “Home Sweet Home” (first stanza), (Choir hums, cur- 


tain closes slowly). 
VALENTINE'S DAY PROGRAM 


William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania 

Varrator—(over the mike and in front of the curtain) For over 1600 years this 
little message has been circling the globe: “The rose is red, The violet blue; 
Sugar is sweet, And so are you.” But who began this custom for February the 
fourteenth? There are many stories about Valentine’s Day, but one of them re- 
lates this way. A Roman named Valentinus, or in English, Valentine, was im- 
prisoned because of his Christian religion by the Roman Emperor. The care-tak- 
er’s daugliter at the prison was blind, and they became friends. After a period of 
time, according to the story, it seems that Valentine cured the girl of her blind- 
ness. The girl fell in love with Valentine, and he treasured her affection. Finally 
after a long imprisonment, Valentine was ordered for public execution by the 
Roman Emperor on the fourteenth day of February. While Valentine had been 
in prison, being deprived of books to read, he used to amuse himself with the 
cutting of curious devices in paper. On one of these he wrote pious assurances of 
his love and after having signed it “Your Valentine,” sent it to the keeper’s 
daughter on the morning of his execution. Long after his death, Valentine was 
canonized and made a Saint. From that day on, the day of his death has been 
observed by the sending of love messages. “Valentine” is always the name signed 
by the ardent swain who is hopefully expressing his sentiments to his chosen lady 
on St. Valentine’s Day. And so the custom has grown steadily until today, under 
our highly commercialized system, we send Valentines to sweethearts, friends, 


and relatives. 

Today’s program is titled, “Sweethearts on Parade.” (Taken from a col- 
lection of “Short Stunts” by Abell and Anderson in Stunts for Every Occasion) 
Try to imagine yourself in the middle of the nineteenth century—and here are 
two old sweethearts, reminiscing of the past because life has been full and good 
to them. (Piano begins to play softly “Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet,” and cur- 
tain opens slowly nearly the whole way. As soon as curtain tis parted—) 


Narrator—(to the accompaniment of the soft music) “A magic spell has bound 
me fast, And makes me love you to the last, Cupid has your heart inclined to 
keep me for your Valentine.” (On the stage is a tableau of two people sitting on 
a bench within a heart frame holding hands and dressed suitably for the period 
of time being portrayed. They sit, holding hands and looking at each other, while 
soloist sings “Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet.” Before singer is finished, the old 
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man rises, offers his arm to the old lady and then they dance very slowly, se- 
dately, and at arm’s length the two-step for a few bars of the music. They stop, He: 
smile at each other, and return to bench, sit holding hands, and looking at each Ey 
other while the soloist starts to sing again, and sings only the last two lines of 
the song. Curtain slowly closes.) 

Narrator—Imagine the days before the automobile, in the year, let us say. 1870. 
When sweethearts went for a ride, it wasn’t in the automobile, it was on a bicycle 
built for two, (Piano begins to play softly “On a Bicycle Built for Two” and cur- 
tain opens slowly nearly the whole way. As soon as curtain is parted.) 
Narrator—(to the accompaniment of the soft music) “Yes, roses are red, And 
violets blue—Come, My Valentine and ride with me, On my bicycle built for two.” 
(On the stage is a tableau of two young people in front of the heart frame. The 
boy is posed ready to help the young girl mount the tandem as singer sings “Bi- 
cycle Built for Two.” Just as singer finishes singing chorus. the two people 
mount the bicycle and ride around the stage to the music, stop in front of the 
frame, dismount, and singer starts singing again the last two or three lines of 


the song. Curtain slowly closes.) 






















Narrator—Inagine that it is summer, near the turn of the century; and that 
you hear a band playing, people singing, and that you see sweethearts strolling 
along shady, cool streets. It’s a time when young men go courting. Let me intro- 
duce you to two sweethearts from the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
(Piano begins to play softly “In the Good Summer Time,’ and curtain opens 
slowly nearly the whoie way. As soon as curtain is parted—) 









Narrator—(to the accompaniment of the soft music) “If you will be my Valen- 
tine, I’ll meet your dearest wishes—I’ll sweep the flat and feed the cat, And 
help you wipe the dishes.” (On the stage is a tableau of two young people stand- 
ing within the heart frame looking at each other. "hey stand while soloist sings 
“In the Good Old Summertime.” Before singer is finished, the young couple step 
out of the frame and dance the two-step faster and a little closer and with more 
whirls for a few bars of the music. They stop, laugh, hook arms, and step back 
into the heart frame and pose while soloist starts to sing again, and sings only 
the last two or three lines of the song. Curtain slowly closes.) 













Narrator—And now, let me bring to you two sweethearts from the early part of 
the twentieth century. Imagine the first World War just over, and a young sol- 
dier being greeted by his sweetheart. (Piano begins to play softly “Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart,” and curtain opens slowly nearly the whole way. As soon as 








curtain is parted—) 







Narrator—(to the accompaniment of the soft music) “Let me call you sweetheart, 
Never again to part, Be my very own, For eons unknown, My Valentine.” (On 
the stage is a tableau of two young people—a soldier and his sweetheart. They 
stand facing each other with outstretched arms while soloist sings “Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart.” Before singer is finished, they go into each other’s arms, step 
through the heart frame and start dancing a waltz to a few bars of the music. 
Toward the end of the song the soloist sings the last two or three lines of the 
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song, and the couple waltz into the frame with arms still around each other, and 
stand so until the curtain slowly closes.) 

Narrator—The years go by, and people become more sophisticated. It is the time 
of prohibition, and everything happens so fast that no one stops to pause and 
think. Let me introduce to you two modern sweethearts. (Piano begins to play 
softly “Tea for Two,” and the curtain opens slowly nearly the whole way. As 
soon as the curtain is parted—) 

Varrator—Imagine the time around 1935. Hitler has become a menace, and war 
for me. Please say, You do—forever and ever—To be my Valentine.” (On the 
stage is a tableau of two young people seated at a table drinking tea and hold- 
ing hands across the table while the soloist sings “Tea for Two.” Before singer is 
finished, the young man gets up from his chair, goes over to the girl, who looks 
up at him and smiles and shakes her head “Yes.” He helps her from the table, 
and they step from the frame and start dancing a modern step for a few bars of 
the music. The singer sings the last two or three lines of the song, they stop, and 
walk back to the frame. The man helps her to be seated, and then sits down him- 
self; they hold hands across the table as the song is finished and the curtain 
slowly closes.) 

Narrator—Imagine the time around 1935 Hitler has become a menace, and war 
is coming closer and closer. But still the young people fall in love and are sweet- 
hearts—war or no war. Let me introduce to you two young people, who have been 
strolling in the moonlight betwen dances at a formal ball. (Piano begins to 
play softly “Night and Day,” and the curtain opens slowly nearly the whole 
way. As soon as curtain is parted—) 


Narrator—(to the accompaniment of the soft music) 


I’m lucky in having 
A sweetheart like you— 
So thoughtful and lovable 
All the way through; 
And I want you to know 
That year after year 
You'll always be 
My Valentine, Dear! 


(On stage is a tableau of two young people in formal dress posing in the 

heart frame and looking at each other while soloist sings “Night and Day.” Be- 
fore singer is finished, the two move from the frame, walk in each other’s arms 
and dance a modern step to a few bars of the music. They dance back into the 
frame toward the end of the song, as the singer sings the last two or three bars 
of the music, and the curtain slowly closes.) 
Narrator—And now for our last scene, we bring to you the sweethearts of to- 
day—the young boy and girl of 1946 and 1947. (Piano begins to play softly “I 
Can’t Begin To Tell You,” and curtain opens slowly nearly the whole way. As 
soon as curtain is parted—) 


Narrator—(to the accompaniment of the soft music) 
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Let me say to you, my Valentine 
That I may wander over land and sea, 
Pass many days away from thee, 
Yet my heart can never rove 
From thee, my own, my only love. 
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(On the stage is a tableau of a young girl and a sailor from the second. 
World War. They stand facing the audience, but are looking at each other with 
arms around each other’s waists, as the soloist sings “I Can’t Begin To Tell You.” 
Before singer is finished, they step from the frame, and dance fast or jitterbug 
for a few bars of the music. As singer starts singing again the last two or three 
lines of the song, they step back into the frame and stand there as they were 
when curtain opened. Curtain slowly closes.) 
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(Pause—Finale—Curtain opens and shows all couples in a curved semi-circle 
and they sing the following to “Smiles.” Soloists are also grouped on the stage.) 


There are sweethearts of the past, 

There are sweethearts of today; 

May there always be these sweethearts 

To take the dull of life away. 

May the sweethearts of tomorrow 

Find new songs for their romance, 

And in years to come be free from sorrow 
Like these sweethearts of song and dance. 


(All couples dance to one chorus of “Sweethearts.” Curtain closes slowly). 














PROGRAM FOR COLUMBUS DAY 


Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





INTRODUCTION 


Announcer—The program that the Washington Players are presenting this morn- 
ing to observe the birthday of Columbus will be divided into six phases from 
Columbus’ discovery to the present day. The most important achievement for 
America in each century will be named. Thus we hope to trace, beginning with 
Columbus’ discovery, events significant for our country through six centuries. 
The lines, patterned after Norwin Corwin’s Fourteen August, written for VJ-Day, 
and we say this with apologies to Mr. Corwin, were written by members of the 
Washington Players. The parts were co-ordinated by Eunice Kaplan, who is re- 
sponsible for the continuity. 
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SIX CENTURIES 












[Characters are Narrator, Chronicler, Six speakers—one for each century, 
Commentators, and Children. At the opening, as the lights go up, “Symphony 
Moderne” by Maz Steiner is played (a record). In the distance a bell rings three 






times. | 
Narrator—Listen! In the distance a sound can be heard. It seems to signify a 
beginning—and something to come. (Single bell.) 
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Chronicler—(speaks slowly) 1492. 

Women wept in Palos that day. Women wept and drew their children about 
them as the tiny vessels caught wind and pulled out of the harbor . . . out of the 
old world . . . out of sight. And the children, little understanding the signifi- 
cance of tie hour, stood wide-eyed and waved to their fathers and brothers, 
whom, they were told, were sailing to Cathay, and Cpango, and the wealth of the 
Indies. The fate of those babies and of Spain and of posterity hung in the bal- 
ance as the ships rounded the curvature of the earth. Aboard the flagship, Santa 
Maria, stood an erect, anxious figure. What was out there . .. there where the 
sky dipped to meet the sea? That silent watcher little knew. And the sailors in 
the galleys little knew. And the women and children little knew, much less dared 
to guess. But the winds knew, and the waves knew. And the stars knew, but 
would not tell. Screaming winds, heavy clouds, aching muscles, and angry hearts 

. yes, Columbus braved all this for what lay ahead, unseen. To the Nina, the 
Pinta, and Santa Maria the days lagged on, and the nights were endless, and 
everywhere was water, water ... until at last grass, trees, plants, animals, and 
the joyous, triumphant cry from the crow’s nest—‘“Land ho!” In relief and 
thankfulness, the sailors lifted their voices to heaven . .. (Sailor’s song “Te 
Deum” sung by boys of the A Capella Choir.) 

Commentators :—(two boys) 

“Did’st hear the news Alfonso?” 

“News!” 

“Beacon fires have spread it. Rumors haye told it—a new sea lane—Dis- 

covery!” 

Narrator—The first step had been taken. The discovery had been made, and for 
more than one hundred years, Spain was queen of the New World. But at the 
end of the next century her star began to sink. (Single bell.) 


Chronicler—(announces year) 1558. 

What now king of the sea? What now consumer of vessels? When the tittle 
craft of Queen Bess met the powerful Spanish galleons . .. which have you des- 
tined to be winner? (Transition) England had won! It was an important vic- 
tory! Important not only for Spain and Great Britain but also to the New 
World across the sea. By defeating the Spanish Armada, England gained the 
position of ‘Queen of the Sea.” Had it not been for this British victory, the his- 
tory of America might have been greatly changed. There would have been Span- 
ish colonies, a Spanish language, and Spanish law. But England had won, and it 
was her name that was to have a place in the early history of our country. 
(Music: Organ “Britannia Rules the Waves”) 

Commentators.—"To think Geoffrey, our plucky little craft could do it! Hast 
thou not heard?” 

“Faith, no! What?” 

“Our gracious queen and England now rule the seas, ad it’s we who will colo- 


nize the new world—not the Spaniards!” 
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Narrator—Yes, it took courage but out of that courage a nation took form. 
From the old world colonists came, but their ideas were new, individual. (Single 
bell) 
Chronicler—(announces year) 1620. 
The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 


And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and water o’er 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


It was this band of exiles who in the cabin of their ship, signed the famous 
“Mayflower Compact,” the first instance of American self-determination which 
we enjoy so much today. 

Commentators—‘“Yes, we're all going to work together—we’ll rule ourselves, but 
we'll need laws too—we must stay united.” 

“For strength and unity must be our keynote.” 

Narrator—Colonies were established. English ideas and ideals of independence 
predominated. But in a century and a half an English king forgot the meaning of 
the word, liberty. (Single bell) 

Chronicler—(announces year) 1775. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal. Navi- 
gation laws, Stamp Act, taxation without representation! Did these make peo- 
ple equal? “No, no,” had come the answer from every New England town meet- 
ing. Paul Revere came riding.~ Lexington and Concord made world history. The 
war for independence was on. Out of the revolution came a president, an inde- 
pendent people, an established democracy. 

Music: (children enter waving flags and singing, “Yankee Doodle.’’) 

Older child asks.—What are you singing about? Why the happiness ? 

Several children answer.—We can play whatever we want and have parties of our 
own and say what we want and we can sing a silly song (together) About a king! 
Narrator—America had won. Another step forward! Progress was the keynote 
in varied fields but there were problems too—problems that grew and grew—un- 
til—(Single bell) 

Chronicler—(announces year) 1861. 

A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this government can- 
not endure half slave, and half free. What was that sound? Yes . . . again sol- 
diers were marching, marching. “Fort Sumter, Bull Run, Gettysburg, The Eman- 
cipation of the slaves!” The Civil War was won. The Union preserved . . . 
(Children move on stage and listen to words) 

(Music: Organ, “Battle Hymn of the Republic’) 
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Narrator—And America once again moved a step forward. (Single bell) 
Chronicler—(announces year) 1945 

Can you imagine it? An hour’s ride to San Francisco; our homes heated 
without the use of the familiar coal or oil; no more dust or dirt in the air... 
it sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But all these things and many more will prob- 
ably be realized within our lifetime—due to the newly discovered energy of tiny 
particles of matter called atoms. Why, using the energy of these atoms, some day 
in the future we may be able to zoom to the moon in a rocket ship running on 
vaporized water—just think of it! 
Narrator—And so centuries have passed—cities were built and destroyed, na- 
tions have been wiped out and discoveries made . .. and through six centuries 
America has been preserved; people still are being born, growing into childhood ; 
and children play . . . (Transition—Three children skipping rope to singing of) 


“Red, white, and blue, 
In 14 hundred and 92 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 
Speaker for 1945 says to children—Wait a moment you future citizens 
interrupting the story of our progress. Our American history 


There’s the new atomic power waiting 

And the car of tomorrow nearly here 

And television ready and waiting, why, 

Rocket ships might be coming soon. 
Narrator—Hold on there friend, who told yon so—how do you know... it’ll 
really be? 
Speaker of 1945—Vook to the past—what’s already been done— 


Columbus and his voyage, 

English supremacy of the seas, 

The courage of the Pilgrims 

Winning of our liberty 

The freeing of the slaves and preservation of the Union 
Today the world is ours. 


Narrator—Well, I suppose you're right. Little did Columbus know that he had 
opened a new world and that in time that new world with its ever widening 
frontiers would bring an overwhelming increase in human population and stand- 
ards of living. The development of the atomic bomb is a signal that another new 
frontier has opened, a frontier more far reaching than the physical frontier of 
mountain and prairie, because it is not tied to the geographical limitations of 
this globe but only to the capacities of human intelligence and human ability to 
co-operate. 

Narrator.—Yes, we have made progress—our history has, and we hope it will 
be a history of achievement. But, as in the past, our progress and our preserva- 
tion will be up to us! 

Music: Record (same as at the beginning) “Symphony Moderne.” 
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LIBRARY QUIZ PROGRAM 
Williamsport High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Good morning, parents and friends! This is greeting you on 
behalf of the Library Club, from the auditorium of the . As the students 
marched into the auditorium the band played . In celebration of Book 
Week the Library Club is having its own quiz program—Title, please. 

a member of the English department has kindly consented to take charge 
of today’s broadcast. Library Club members have worked out the quiz so that a 
character or characters in a book are described in four paragraphs. 
will pause at the end of each paragraph for thirty seconds. If the contestant 
guesses the title of the book during the first pause, he wins a quarter; during 
the second, ten cents; during the third, a nickel; and during the final one, a 
, president of the Library Club will keep time. The contest- 


penny. 
. The teacher will now ask ques- 





ants are . 


tions. Here are a few sample questions asked on the program. 

1st chance—This little girl has many delightful adventures with many 
strange people. At one time she plays croquet using flamingoes for mallets. 

2nd Chance—Another time she goes to a tea party where it’s always tea 
time, and they’ve no time to wash the dishes between whiles. 

38rd chance—Her most courageous act concerned unreasonable characters 
who later turned into cards. 

4th chance—This little girl’s adventures all started when she followed a 
white rabbit down a rabbit hole. 

The name of the book is Alice in Wonderland by Carroll. Another contestant 
was asked: 

1st chance—This major countermands the order of his superior officer to 
allow mules and carts on the‘roads outside of a town in Italy. 

2nd chance—This same major meets an Italian girl with dyed blonde hair. 

3rd chance—At the end of the play he succeeds in winning the love of the 
citizens and in replacing their bell, even though he loses his command. 

4th chance—The major in this play is acted by John Hodiak in the moving 
pictures. 

The answer to this is A Bell for Adano by Hersey. Another contestant was 
asked: 

1st chance—This man, a pilot in one of the first crews to bomb Tokyo in 
1942, was both the author and main character in the book. 

2nd chance—This bombing was successful, but he ran into a storm and was 
forced to make a crash landing. 

3rd chance—In the crash he was badly hurt, but his crew and he were found 
and cared for by Chinese Guerillas. 

4th chance—The Guerrillas finally managed to get him to a hospital where 
his leg was amputated. On his return to the United States he was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 
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The answer—Thirty-Seconds Over Tokyo by Lawson, Another question: 

1st chance—In moments of extreme agitation, this doctor sought relief in 
cobbling shoes, an occupation he had learned in prison. 

2nd chance—Another character in the same book was always knitting. This 
turned out to have real significance as it was later used as a record of events, 

8rd chance—The book concludes with these well-known lines “It is a far, far 
better thing that I do, than I have ever done; it is a far, far better rest that I 
go to than I have ever known.’ 

4th chance—The book deals with two cities during the French Revolution. 

The answer is Tale of Tio Cities by Dickens. 

This concludes our broadcast. The students now return to their classes. Your 


announcer has been 


USING ENGLISH 


Community High School, Clinton, Illinois. 

The following assembly program was presented by the Clinton Commu- 
nity High School English Department. It was writen by Miss Joan Sargent, 
English teacher, and Robert Bowman, a senior, and presented on the stage un- 
der their combined direction. The program was an attempt to trace the growth 
of the English language, both written and oral, by showing the various needs 


for written and spoken language. It emphasized several of its more important 
parts by skits, which were connected by explanations by a narrator. It was cast 
with fourteen students and went through one rehearsal before presentation. 
It was presented without stage setting. The entire program took only about 
twelve to fifteen minutes. The only memory work necessary in the program 
was that in the skits. 

Art and Music have often been called languages. These were the first ways 
primitive man expressed all of his desires and emotions. When he discovered 
that he could not express his thoughts in these mediums, Art and Music, he began 
the language of the spoken word, Let us, for a moment, visualize a situation 
at the dawn of spoken language. Perhaps this is the way it all began: 


Skit ONE 
Scene—A little clearing one-half mile outside a small village 
Time—Roughly, 1500 B.C. 
Characters—Oh, brother, are they! 
Plot—See if you can understand it without the aid of spoken language. 


Part I. (Two boys on stage). Third boy rushes on to pantomime that his house is 
on fire, his property burning, und he wants aid. The two boys can’t understand. 
The third boy tries again to get facts across—then collapses sobbing on the floor 
beating it with his fists). 

Too bad. If they had only had a few words the others could have under- 
stood him. Let’s try the same scene with a wore, a noun. FIRE. 








n. 


ir 
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Part 2. (Same as Part 1 with addition of word fire. Two boys understand there 
is @ fire but don’t get pantomime for aid). What that character needs is some 
action on the part of the others. Let’s be generous with our words and give them 







an action word, a verb. HELP. if 
Part 3. (Same as Part 2 with addition of word help. Then all rush off stage.) th 
At last! He finally got part cf his thoughts communicated to his associates. By bi 






means of two spoken words. 

Scholars centuries later analyzed our English ianguage; they called words 
like Fire nouns since they named things. They called werds like Help verbs 
since they showed action. So the name of a person, place or thing along with an 
action word comprise the backbone of our language since they express the main 
idea of a sentence. Why was it necessary to analyze our grammar? 


More and more words had come into the language and unless they were ar- 
ranged according to some uniform rule much meaning would be lost. So rules 
insured a more exact and clear expression of our thoughts. Words like quickly, 
calmly, brightly were added end called adjectives. Adjectives and adverbs udded 
description, shape, and colors to the nouns and verbs. Other words were then 
necessary to smooth out the machinery of language; words which would point 
out where the thought went next and what words were related—these words 
were classed as prepositions and conjunctions. Our language then became more 
alive or vital. Life began on the earth about a billion years ago. It is not known 
how soon man began to use a spoken language. As long as man remained the 
simple hunter or farmer, a written language was unnecessary, but with the ad- 
vent of ownership of land, growth of cities, development of government some 
method of keepings records and issuing commands became necessary. However, 
some time after this spoken language came written language. We can only guess 
why man found it necessary to develop the written word. Progress and civiliza- 
tion are dependent upon expefiences and ideas exchanged by men. The early man 
without benefit of a written language had to depend upon “word of mouth” ex- 
change from one generation to the next. The things each generation learned 
(sometimes by bitter experiences) were then passed op by “word of mouth” to 
the children—saving them the mistakes their parents had made. The effective- 
ness of this word of mouth exchange can be proved by a simple example. 































SKIT Two 







1—Hi Jane! 
2—Did you hear about the plane crash?! 
3—No what happened. 

2-—A B-29 crashed into Mr. Smith’s house. They live out east of town. 

1—The house caught on fire and flames shot out of two upstairs windows. When 
we got there the fire department was already there. Two trucks!!! The firemen 
were carryirg out a stretcher with a man on it. Gee was it exciting! 

3—Did they get the fire out? 

2—I don’t know. We had to go on to school. 
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3—Betty! 

i—Hi! 

3—Did you hear about the plane crash? 

2—We've got to go on, Jane. 

1—See you later. 

4—What’s this about a crash? 

3—Oh; it was awful! A B-17 fell on a house west of town and one man was 

carried out on a stretcher. Flames were shooting out of all the windows and 

three fire trucks couldn’t get the fire out. 

4—Whose house was it? 

3—Oh, Alice told me but I can’t... It was a real common name. Jones! That 

was it. 

4—Jones!! West of town? That’s where I live and we have neighbors named 

Jones. Gosh! Poor Mrs. Jones. 

3—I’ve got to do some shopping, bye, now. 

4—Dickey! Hay, Dickey. 

5—Hello, sis. 

4—Oh, Dickey! A B-24 almost fell on our house. It did fall on Mrs. Jones’s house. 
They can’t get the fire out and it may catch our house. Oh, Dickey it’s ter- 
rible. They carried out Mr. Jones on a stretcher but they couldn’t get any of 
the others out. There were 3 or 4 fire trucks. 


5—Sis, we'd better get home right away. Mom may have been over at Mrs. Jones’s 
when it happened. 


So for the sake of accuracy and permanency a written language was formed. 
Sounds and words were duplicated in writing. Scholars have attributed the rea- 
sons for the amazing progress of the human race in the last few thousand years 
to increasingly easy methods of travel, which made possible oral and written ex- 
change of ideas, culture, and knowledge of the other races through direct contact. 
Many of our so called “Modern” inventions make use of principles and ideas 
thought of and recorded in writing by men who lived 100’s and 1,000’s of years 
ago. Without language, written and spoken, this “modern” world would not be 
possible. It is built on the accumulated experience of every person who lived on 
this earth before us. In your own language, you can read about experiences of 
men in past ages. This ability to read and understand your language places you 
1,000’s of years ahead of your savage ancestors, 


What does it all mean to you, personally? Well, you might become a “Quiz 
Kid” or make “A’s” in school. Maybe you'll tiink of a way to harness atomic 
energy or write a novel. Then again you might live just an ordinary life, in an 
ordinary small town. But wherever yeu are in the English speaking world you’ve 
got to speak and write English every day for the rest of your life. Your food, 
clothing, job, and success with your fellow English speakers depends on how 
well you express your thoughts in your own language—even in your own home 
town. Perhaps you “sling the English” in this doubtful manner. 
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SKIT THREE 
1—Well, hello, as the bishop said to the actress. 
2—Hullo. Boy, am I buried in troubles. 
1—Why, old son? 
2—Do you see this physics book? 
1—Oh. 
2—It’s this way. Do you see problem 53? 
1—Oh, that. 
2—Well, it says that we’re supposed to have a resistance of 10-uh-watchamay- 
callits—and we’re to use a some-kind-of-meter, and if the current is over 7—oh, 
you know what I mean—the fuse blows. 
1—Uh, show me again kid, I didn’t get the drift. 
2—What? We iave—oh what’s the use. You couldn’t figure out how to climb a 
ladder, let alone work that problem. 
3—Hullo, slick chicks. Why the gloom? Somebody steal your candy? 
2—Hello Jane Jeanne Johnson. Stagger your think tank with a glimmer of this 
physics problem and you'll want to give this place back to the Indians, too. 
3—Let’s see. Hmmmmm. What’s the hurdle that your earthworm brains couldn’t 
crawl under in this bit of interrogative type? 
]-—You hitch on where the uh-thingama-meter reads 10; well, where does the— 
3—I follow you, boy. Nay, I precede you. Just scribble down—let’s see—resist- 
ance equals E, M. F. over current and— 
1—What does E. M. F. mean? 
3—That? Well, I guess—let’s see. Probably means “entire mean frequency.” 
2—What’s that? 
3—Glim the set-up, child. There’s only one other thing in the problem we haven’t 
used. < 
2—Well, lay me sunny-side up and call me fried. You mean— 
3—Of course. We use the process of—what is it—illumination? That’s the pay- 
off, kid, brains. 
1—Yeah. All very well. But what’s the answer? 
3—Huh! That’s the $64 question, son. And you haven't got $64. 
Or are you able to express your thoughts in English with clear-cut, concise mean- 
ing? 

SKIT FOUR 
1—Greetings, George. 
2—Hello yourself, old mineralogist. 
1—Speaking of mineralogy, you were inquiring of the science teacher about the 
crystalline nature of quartz the other day, weren’t you? 
%—Why, yes. 
1—Well, according to the best authority, quartz crystallizes in the trapezohedral 
class of the rhombohedral division of the hexagonal system. As a crystal of this 
class, it— 
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2—I get it. It would possess neither planes nor centre of symmetry, but only 
axes of symmetry; perpendicular to the principal triad axis there are three uni- 
terminal dyad axes of symmetry. 

1—Of course, you understand that the majority of crystals of quartz are bounded 
only by the faces of a hexagonal prism and a hexagonal bi-pyramid, though 
sometimes the prism is absent. 

2—Oh, but naturally! Misshapen crystals are commun and can sometimes be 
very puzzling, but they can always be orientated by the aid of the very character- 
istic striations on the prism faces. Why, just at this minute, I have at home a 
piece of quartz— 

3—Hello, old geraniums. 

1—and 2. Hello, Greetings, etc. 

3—I perceive you gentlemen to be in deep consultation over the striation of 
quartz. Why don’t you get into something really interesting, like the quantum 
theory? 

1—Well, now, what’s—! 

3—For instance, you know that it was the phenomenon of black-body radiation 
and line spectra which did not coincide with any theory founded on Newtonian 
principles that caused Planck to develop this new theory? 

1—Well, 1 had heard about it. 

3—Perhaps the simplest explanation of the quantum theory is this: you know 
that an atom has a formation analogous to our solar system. Well, this micro- 
cosmic particle has, instead of the sun, a nucleus of protons and rather than 
planets, electrons. 

1—Old stuff. When these electrons are in motion, there are numbers of them 
which yield to the attraction of the central mass and fall in toward the nucleus, 
emanating energy as they fall. This energy is emitted in definite doses or packets, 
hence quanta, and the name quantum theory. 

3-—Oh great. Well, I only need say that this helps explain, amtong many other 
things, the nature of fluorescence— 


2—Now to get back to quartz. As I said, I have a piece at home which exhibited 
certain characteristics of an octohedron bounded by— 


3—This is where I came in. You are out of my depth. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
Capitol Hill Junior High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Presented by Girl Reserves of Capitol Hill Junior High School. 

(A Reader on either side of stage in front of the curtain. Mary and Babe in tab- 
leau on stage at the opening of the curtain) 
First Reader (accompanied by soft music, preferably the hum of the Chorus of 
“Silent Night.”) 

“All on a lovely starlit night 

In Bethlehem was born 
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The Lord and Savior of mankind 
To usher in the morn 
Of an eternal brotherhood, 
A world-wide reign of love. 
And found the kingdom of our God 
Inspired in heaven above.” 
Cuorus: (One verse of “Silent Night.”) 

Second Reader—Travel with us to that night in Bethlehem long ago when the 
star announced the birth of a New King—a God of Love who was destined to 
rule all mankind. When in the hushed silence of the night the angel appeared 
with the glad tidings— 

Angel—‘For unto us is born this day in the city of David a Savior which is 

Christ the Lord.” (Echo of this by the chorus) 

Second Reader— 

“A little child 
A shining star 

A stable rude 
The door ajar 


“Yet in that place 
So crude, forlorn 
The Hope of all 
The world was born.” 

First Reader—Among the hosts who came to worship at the cradle of the New 
King were the three Wise Men—kings of different countries. These Magi 
followed a star until it brought them to Bethlehem, into the very presence 
of the Baby Jesus (Wise Men appear). Wondering eyes marveled at the 
mystery as they declared that their studies and faith had led them to under- 
take a search for One who had been born King of the Jews. Their coming 
gave proof of a sincere quest for truth—a search for God. The end of their 
search had been successfully achieved. They knelt in adoration and offered 
gifts, each the finest gift from his country. 

Cuorus—(“We Three Kings of Orient Are.”) 

Second Reader: 

“One brought him gleaming gold, a gift from king to king 
And he bent his haughty head in humble worshipping, 
Before the living gold that haloed the baby King.” 


This wise man had given his finest gift—mere gold, but he had received 
much more in return. He had found that the new king was not a material king 
but a spiritual king, one who was to rule the world through love. He had come 
expecting to find the new king to be born in a palace but found him among the 
poor and lowly. Then again the thought of the chorus of heavenly voices and the 
Angel’s announcing the birth of a Redeemer came to his mind. He had found the 
answer to his questioning, the fulfillment of his hopes and he resolved to take 
the message back to his country. Why should he live in fear of his neighbors and 
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they of him? He and his two companions had experienced brotherhood and a 
common humanity though they had come from different lands and were un- 
known to each other. If they as individuals could overcome difficulties of race 
and creed why could not nations do the same? With this thought in mind he de- 
parted for his own country. He had exchanged his gold for an enriched spirit. 


First Reader— 
“One brought frankincense and sweet grew the dim low place— 


But a rarer fragrance came, like the blessing of infinite grace.” 

He had searched for an understanding of life and for some sense of fellow- 
ship with the Divine Power. In this humble dwelling place he realized that God 
was good and was calling men to partnership with Him in the creation of a glo- 
rious world of peace and good will. He departed to his own country taking the 
fragrant incense of His spirit to his fellow men. And the third gave myrrh to 
Him—the symbol of suffering and pain. He had long been impressed with the 
pain and sorrow of life and had brought this to a place of joy. He, too, had found 
the answer to his question—a new hope, that of life after death. He devoted his 
life to serving his fellowmen and urging them to press onward in faith. And thus 
the quest of the third Wise Man came to an end. (Piano—“Star of the East’) 


Second Reader— 
“We tell once more of the guiding star, 
And the Wise Men who followed its beam. 
We bow to the Child so gentle and mild 
Like men who are rapt in a dream. 


“But what will we do with the Babe grown up, 
To the Man with accusing eyes; ~ 
Who above our songs hears the sob of throngs 
And the hungry children’s cries? 
“Will our Christmas gift to te Christ-Child grown 
Be thorns and a broken-reed? 
Will our hailing Him king bear a lash’s sting 
Because of our selfish deeds? 
“The Wise Men followed the guiding star 
At the lowly crib to bow; 
But wiser are they who struggle today 
To bring His kingdom now.” 


Cuorus—(2 stanzas of “Silent Night”) 


First Reader—Again at this Christmas season our thoughts return to Bethle- 
hem where was cradled the Christ-Child Jesus, the cornerstone of hope and 
faith. The same Bethlehem star which guided the Wise Men to the Truth is yet a 
beacon to all Christian nations and from this light Christian peoples have kept 
alight the spirit of Faith, Hope, and Love. (Enter here the Spirits of Faith, Hope, 
Love) 

FaitH: (Silver candle) Through faith are battles fought and victories won. 
Through faith our freedom was won and through the same faith it is being kept; 
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through faith, men die that others might live more abundantly. As I light the 
candle of Faith may its beacon lead us ever onward banishing all doubt. (Chorus 
—‘“‘Faith of our Fathers”’—1 stanza). 


Hore: (White Candle) Hope lights the path of true promise. It turns our sun- 
sets into sunrises. May the rays of this candle of hope inspire those who bravely 
toil for better things. May they find courage to strive and strive to banish from 
their minds all fear—fear of failure, fear of death, fear of the future. Out of this 
long night that men in their mad lust for power have made, may we emerge to 
face life—unfraid. /Chorus—‘“Father of Lights,” stanzas 1 and 2). 


Love: (Gold candle), God’s greatest gift to the world is Love—His greatest con- 
tribution to humanity. By love the hungry are fed, the sick are ministered unto, 
and the downtrodden are lifted. Love is the foundation of good will—the essence 
of Christmas itself. Hospitals, charities, good-will centers stem directly from the 
Christ-like spirit of love. The Red Cross, Mother of Mercy, which is constantly 
administering to the wounded on the battlefield, to victims of tragedy wherever 
they may be, is a splendid example of love for humanity. It is the tie which con- 
nects man tc man and man to the Divine. Love, which believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things, can meet these dark days with a smile. I light 
the candle of Love and by its rays may all humanity be united into a World 
Brotherhood.—(Chorus—“Love Divine All Love Eacelling.” Change from this into 
a soft hum of “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear”) 


Second Reader—Nearly two thousand years ago a bright star lighted the Syrian 
sky and led the Wise Men to the Christ. That same light has shown unceasingly 
to all the world. It is the light from which the faith and hope of all Christianity 
sprang. People of all Christian nations at this season of the year are observihg 
Christmas. It is a universal custom founded upon the ideals of truth, justice, 
reverence, and good will. These same impulses are shared by every Christian na- 
tion, different though their language and customs may be. Many races share the 
songs, the stories, the memeries of the Christmas season. The Angel voice of 


The Prescott, Arizona, Senior High School presents the flags of fifty nations, 
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“Peace on Earth,” good will to men resounds in the hearts of Christian people 
everywhere. The feeling of love and good will, unbounded by miles, extends over 
the entire universe. (Enter girls with gifts.) 
“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where corn fields lie sunny and white, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace like a dove in its flight 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 
For the Christ-Child who comes is the Master of all, 
No palace too great or cottage too small.” 
First Reader—Yes, there will always be a Christmas. As long as men keep aloft 
that spirit of faith in the final outcome of justice and continue to be guided by 
the beacon light of hope, Christmas will abide. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from oppression has ever been won through hardship, through 
sacrifice, through blood and tears, but through faith and courage, right and jus- 
tice overcome. Again humanity hears the call to worship at the shrine of the 
Prince of Peace. The message of “Glory to God in the Highest and on Earth, 
Peace” is ringing in the hearts of men. May the Angel of Peace spread her pro- 
tecting arms over this recently war-torn world and arise victorious through 
Faith. (Soft hum of chorus—“Silent Night”). 
Second Reader— ‘Above each war-torn field and hill 
The Christmas star is shining still! 
And down the years—C hearts that mourn— 
Upon the very air is borne 
The Christmas message once again: 
Peace on the Earth, good will to men! 
And in a manger keeping tryst 
Behold the Virgin’s son, the Christ! 
With each new morning starry, dim, 
Come let us kneel adoring Him—” 

(Chorus—“O Come All Ye Faithful”). (Girls enter from steps on each side). 
First Reader—Closing Prayer (Audience bow heads). O loving Father, we thank - 
Thee for that first Christmas night. We thank Thee for the light of the star 
which brought light and love into our lives. We rejoice in the matchless life of 
Jesus which kindled the fires of love throughout all the centuries. Fill our 
hearts with adoration for Him so that we may pay our homage to Him like the 
shepherds of old, Take from our lives all strife and help us to show His beauty 
and His peace. Help us to live as He lived, love as He loved, bringing strength to 
the sorrowing, relief to the needy, and comfort to the lonely. By loving service 
may we reveal our adoration and devotion to Jesus, Our Lord. Amen. 


Cuorus: (One verse of “O Come All Ye Faithful,” continues with hum.) 











CHAPTER XII 


Other Materials on Assemblies 


1. ASSEMBLY BULLETINS 


The Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Assemblies—The school assembly, which had its origin in the so-called Fri- 
day afternoon rhetoricals, is now a vital part of the educational program of 
most schools. It is not left to chance or used as purely entertainment, but is 
largely planned for a year in advance and is intended to supplement the cur- 
riculum. It is often spoken of as the heart of the school, so dynamic may be 
its influence, and so great may be the energy it releases. It may also do more 
harm than good, if care, foresight, painstaking preparation, and wisdom do 
not go into the planning of the program. 

The purpose of the assembly is educational. One of the first questions asked 
is: Is it worthy of school time? It supplements the school curriculum by bring- 
ing to the whole school at once various kinds of inspiration. Here pupils who 
did not elect biology may be inspired to a love of nature. Boys and girls who 
love sports may have their eyes opened to the meaning of success in any field 
by some great athlete’s story of the grinding and patient effort that preceded 
his rise to championship. Travel and world-wide adventure may satisfy inter- 
ests aroused by reading or may stir a desire for further reading and study. 
Some may even be of vocational value, such as talks on aviation, diving, for- 
est ranging, exploration. Others may lead to greater love of country, to conser- 
vation of our resources, to the wise use of leisure. 

In a typical assembly program, the opening number is usually the ‘sing- 
ing of a school song, either,a dignified hymn of love and loyalty to the alma 
mater or a stirring song of victory. The presiding officer is almost always a 
pupil who thus gets invaluable training in leadership. Perhaps the orchestra 
or band will play a number or a chorus or glee club, will sing. This makes the 
school thrill with pride over the achievements of their schoolmates. Then 
may follow a speaker, suitably introduced by the presiding officer of the as- 
sembly program. ‘ 

The assembly program is in the hands of a committee of seven teachers 
and eight pupils. This, too, offers invaluable pupil training in planning, eval- 
uating, and coming to decisions after differences and deliberation. One of the 


- most difficult tasks is to say “no” to the many demands from the outside on 


school-time. Some want to use the school for advertising and propaganda or 
to serve personal ends. For instance a superintendent in another town wrote 
asking us to let one of his pupils sing before our school so that he might get 
accustomed to appearing before a large audience. Our committee said that 
we did not have time for our own contestants to appear, much less have time 
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for pupils from other schools. The committee also has to keep in mind that 
the programs are for all the pupils of the school. They try to avoid programs 
that divide the school into race groups or social sets, or that emphasize reli- 
gious differences but rather those that unite, such as art, music, drama, nature, 


achievement. 

The assembly also develops courtesy, thoughtfulness of others, self-con- 
trol—all necessary attitudes in a successful audience. Speakers have commented 
on the educational value of the assembly behavior in our school. They note 
the spontaneous expression of appreciation, the willingness to listen when 
they should and the natural realization when that is permissible. Such self- 
control and self-regulation is the highest type of training for citizenship. It 
does not just happen, but is another phase of the assembly program. Inter- 
esting and worthy programs, teacher and pupil leadership, constant striving 
for excellence, faith in the individual, all have their share in making high 
morale in a school. This is what is meant by calling the assembly the heart of 
the school—By Gertrude James, Chairman. 


Guidance for Assemblies—Our assembly program comprehends lyceum 
numbers and special features for the whole school, class assemblies once a 
month if sponsors and classes wish, home-room programs as advisers and their 
rooms desire, and honor assemblies to recognize achievements of pupils repre- 
senting the school creditably before the public. 

The general assemblies are administered by the lyceum committee con- 
sisting of pupils and teachers. The others are managed as classes and home 
rooms decide. General assemblies are held in the auditorium and class assem- 
blies in the Little Theatre, unless seating is inadequate for a particular grade 


of the school. 

The educational implications of assemblies are so important and the sen- 
sational temptations of stunts so prevalent that a few general statements of 
principles recently presented at a meeting of principals and supervisors might 
be helpful in carrying out our assembly policy. They are given herewith as 


suggestions for guidance. 

1. All assemblies for which school time is taken and for which pupils and 
teachers expend energy should justify themselves educationally by being at least 
as profitable as the time which is ordinarily spent in other school work. 

2. General assemblies should be of sufficient general interest and importance 
to warrant a full auditorium. Programs of home-room and class value may at- 
tain this standard in spots. Volunteer talent, favorites of churches, lodges, or 
business houses, and speakers unknown to the majority of the committee may well 
be questioned. 

3. Class and home-room assemblies are primarily planned to develop pupil 
talent and as a rule outside speakers should give way for them. Even mediocre 
ability should be given a chance in home-room time. This may help some pupils to 
reach class assembly standards. It is suggested that each home room be responsi- 
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ble for its share of the numbers in class assembly programs, The following types of 
numbers are desirable: 
a. short one-act plays 
b. interesting pupil hobbies 
c. samples of superior classroom work 
. readings, if on par with good school music taste 
. numbers which encourage initiative and originality 
. demonstrations of racial contributions to our culture 
. projects to build school spirit in its broadest aspects 
. entertainment and humor which elevate tone of school life. 


. Home-room programs should stress the celebration of Constitution Day, 
Armistice, Thanksgiving, Franklin’s, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, Me- 
morial Day, and many others whose significance is best demonstrated by many 
pupils in the school (three or four in each home room) actively interested instead 
of passive listeners in a big group with one speaker. Christmas and Easter should 
be left for church observance. It would be interesting to con:pile a list of great 
personality birthdays or significant events for each week in the school year. In 
this way attention can be directed toward the achievements of artists, educators, 
scientists, writers, and thinkers as well as statesmen and warriors often over- 
emphasized in school programs. 

5. An educational institution should not attempt to compete with vaudeville 
and stage shows on the professional stage unless the act is simple enough to be 
done well and worthy enough for school time. Elaborate staging and costuming 
should be left for operettas and plays. 

6. All programs should have as a concomitant objective the training in audi- 
ence conventions, It is a small thing to know when not to laugh but not all adult 
audiences have learned it. The foundation for good order is laid by such mechan- 
ical devices as alphabetical seating, planned supervision, dignified opening and 
closing methods, and the selection of dignified and well-trained chairmen. 

7. The recognition of pupils who have ably represented the school can well be 
made by the whole school meeting at home-room time after the event in honor as- 
semblies. Pre-event meetings overstress adolescent emotions, overcharge normal 
school atmosphere, and tend to become boastful and egotistic—qualities of char- 
acter which are no more desirable in an institution than in an indivdual.—By 


Malcolm Scott Hallman, Principal. 


Honor Assemblies Vs. “Pep” Meetings—The Honor Assembly plan gives 
recognition to all boys and girls who have creditably represented themselves 
and the school before the public. It is a newer idea than the old college “pep” 
assembly which had for its chief reason the encouragement of students in 
college to attend games. 

In our school the budget ticket plan has not only given recognition for 
achievement in all extracurricular activities, but insures attendance by pupils 
and eliminates the borrowing plan for buying equipment. One of the prin- 
cipals in this city who has long observed athletic conditions has said, “In the 
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so-called great football days, attendance depended more upon city sportsmen 
and junior high-school pupils than on Washington pupils.” Dramatics was 
commercialized for financial support of sport. 

From the standpoint of psychology, excitement developed by “pep” 
meetings to the extent of unbridled hysteria, results in the defacement of 
property. Three years in succession this building has been desecrated by pupils 
from schools swayed by this type of psychology. 

There is another phase of applied psychology which, by regimented 
yell leading, blind following of gestures and motions, comes much closer to 
Fascist and Nazi youth training than American. Genuine enthusiasm is a 
natural expression from within rather than an artificial drill imposed from 
without. I concede that the latter is much more effective as has been so well 
illustrated by so many foreign countries, but I maintain that American ideals 
recognize the sacredness of human individuality, no matter in what form it 
may be expressed. 

Since these have been my personal views, I have always taken the stand 
that demonstrations outside of school hours may be sponsored by teachers who 
wish them. In fact, I have often wondered why such activities could not be 
held on the athletic field or in the gymnasium before a game. The lack of 
support of this idea is more or less evidence that, only a certain element of 
school’ would much prefer to spend its time thus than attending to regular 
school work. Moreover in recent years the better type of boys are not in- 
terested enough in the idea to become yell leaders. Consequently, in many 
schools it has seemed necessary to introduce the “bathing beauty” idea fol- 
lowed by commercial attempts to capitalize on sex to boost their special in- 
terests. The demand for such a procedure is frequently initiated by a small 
group of pupils whose !eadership often is an outgrowth of personal ambition 
to shine in public. Newcomers to our school, who because of inexperience 
have no conception of the deeper implications, also attempt to disparage our 
ideals because to them and to some of our own pupils, noise is mistaken: for 
spirit. 

Our policy, therefore, is as follows: 

a. The Honor Assembly Committee with its regular member- 
ship will continue honoring athletes as well as those who other- 
wise are flagrantly ignored during the greater part of the year. 
At any time, however, those interested in the “pep” type of 
eee mass meetings may be sponsored by a committee of teachers 

who are not members of the Honor Assembly Committee. The 

auditorium will be available for this purpose and teachers in 
COMMITTEEMEN = charge will meet with me in advance to make arrangements for 
the usual supervision. In this policy there is a possibility of a 
substitution for the work of the Honor Assembly Committee, 
especially during the football and basketball seasons, the 
dangers of mass pupil competition and individual rowdyism 


ARTISTS 


DEBATERS 
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with other schools in the city. To abandon the eleven years 

tradition merely because some other school has not advanced 
LEADERS to this more rational policy, might remove all restraints and 
utimately involve us in the problems of snake dances throug 
town, disorder in hotels, shops, and theaters, and night raids 
on other schools. On the other hand the idea behind the honor 
assembly encourages restraint and sanity at an age where no 
artificial stimulation is needed for wholesome enthusiam. In- 
stead of arousing pupils to a frenzy of boasting ahead of an 
PLAYERS event, the honor assembly idea keeps school on an even keel the 
day of a game and afterward brings pupils together to honor 
those who have earned recognition. 
b. Permission to hold such meetings in the school after hours 
is a liberal interpretation of the staff action taken eleven years 
ago and reaffirmed by the unanimous vote of the staff October 
5, 1942, Any change, therefore, again demands discussion and 
WORKERS deliberate action at any regular staff meeting: No one person 
should be made the “goat” for a policy so thoughtfully devel- 
oped and so generally supported by both pupils and teachers.-— 
By Malcolm Scott Hallman, Principal. 


MUSICIANS 


STUDENTS 


WRITERS 


Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Auditorium Situation—The auditorium is one of the socializing and 
integrating activities of the school. It reflects the morale, loyalty, respect, and 


level of interest of the student body. If it is to reflect the atmosphere of the 
entire school, the students must have an active part in the planning and direc- 
tion of the programs. They must also be heard from in an evaluation of the 
success of all phases of the assembly program. This involves an organization 
which will reach the entire student body. 

The advisory is the most suitable place for auditorium responsibility. In 
the past many advisories have contributed much to the success of auditoriums. 
When every advisory in the school has been active in reflecting the spirit of 
particular auditoriums their value has been raised to unusual heights. It can 
almost be said, “As the advisory interest becomes active the auditoriums be- 
come more satisfying.” The advisers are important cogs in advisory interest. 

The advisories have not been asked to contribute programs for the audi- 
torium. The responsibility has been accepted by the departments and organiza- 
tions. The home-room responsibility deals with the preparation for audi- 
toriums and in setting the situation for the utmost enjoyment or education 
from them. 

Auditorium Seating—One of the problems that looms large to principals, 
especially when one considers discipline problems and those which have to do 
with handling pupils expeditiously, is that of seating the pupils. In the passing 
of pupils to and from the auditorium and in the conduct of pupils during the 
assembly period, every effort should be made to have this done in an orderly 
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and quiet manner. Attention during the assembly program oftentimes is 
effected by the seating arrangement. The following data present a chart of a 
scheme used by the Junior High School at Marshall. 


(“Left” means left as one sits facing the stage) 





Room 


Section 


Row 





9A 
322—Burningham 


228—Waddell 


211—O. Stevning 


Main Floor, Center 
Main Floor, Center 


Main Floor, Center 
Main Floor, Center 


Main Floor, Center 
Main Floor, Center 


D,E,F 
G 


‘ 
x 


H,L,J 


K,L,M 
N 





9B 

209—Legate 
836—E. Stevning 
214—Jones 


134—Lawson 


321—Vincent 


223—Lied] 


Main Floor, Left 


Main Floor, Left 
Main Floor, Left 


Main Floor, Left 
Main Floor, Left 


Main Floor, Left 
Main Floor, Left 


Main Floor, Left 
Main Floor, Center 


C,D,E 


FG 
H 


H 
LJ 


K,L 
M 
N,O,P 
O,P,Q 


thru 


thru 
thru 


thru 
thru 


thru 
thru 


thru 


thru 





8A 
335—Roney 


339—Sheehan 


Main Floor, Right 
Main Floor, Right 


Main Floor, Right 
Main Floor, Right 
Main Floor, Right 


C,D,E 
F 


F 
GH 
I 





8B 
207—Bement 


334—Sova 


241—Coltman 


Main Floor, Right 
Main Floor, Right 


Main Floor, Right 
Main Floor, Right 


Main Floor, Right 
Main Floor, Right 


thru 12 
thru 12 


thru 12 
thru 4 


thru 12 
thru 12 
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Room Section Row Seats 



















7A 








333—E. Lien Balcony, Center E,F 1 thru 12 
Balcony, Center G 1 thru 6 
338—Bjorklund Balcony, Center G 7 thru 12 





Balcony, Center 














7B 







301—Kane Balcony, Left A,B 1 thru 15 if 
Balcony, Left C 6 thru 15 i 

304—Powell Balcony, Center ABC 1 thru 11 ip 
Balcony, Left Cc 1 thru 5 

340—Capstick Balcony, Right A,B 1 thru 15 
Balcony, Right Cc 1 thru 7 






















: B 1 thru 12 
114—Hutchinson Main Floor, Left, B 1 thru 12 
Right B 1 thru 12 
Center 
314—Fuller Balcony, Left D 1 thru 12 
Center D 1 thru 12 
Right D 















Administrative Routine Relating to Auditoriums—The following are pro- 
edures developed for effective administration in the seating of pupils. 

1—A block of seats large enough to include the adviser is assigned to each 
home room. This was establishéd eight years ago when the Student Council re- 
quested it. Most of us remember that at first they wanted to sit where they de- 
sired, but found that they could not successfully carry it through. 

2—The auditorium seat assignment is made by classes. Tradition has estab- ie 
lished this method. The best seats are assigned to the senior class, followed by Lee 
class assignments to juniors and sophomores. eB: 

3—tThe plan of seating with the home room block is left to the advisory. There 
is no set plan suggested. Each home room is privileged to try out plans as they ei 
desire. Students are to sit in seats assigned to their home room. 

4—A one minute warning bell is used to offer an opportunity for everyone to 
get in readiness for the program to commence. The audience should be in readliness 
for the program to start on the starting bell. This means that talking stops, every- : 
one is in his seat, and everyone is ready to do his part in making the assembly a i 
success. 

5—Applause should be rendered to show respect, appreciation, and satis- 
faction. A weak applause is worse than none. Also the applause should not be ex- 
tended or carried on by a few persons to unusual lengths. 
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A Few Basic Principles of Procedure—Following are suggested procedures 
which will do much in the effective conduct of the school. 

1. Students must take and follow leadership on their own, but in the back- 
ground is the authority and control of an older person who of necessity holds him- 
self in reserve. If students are to accept responsibility they must not lean too much 
on the adviser. The adviser’s responsibility is to move the discussion along, correct 
all errors, incorporate necessary remedial or corrective measures, and guide them 
in solving their own problems. 

2. A continuous program of guidance and participation in activities which 

are developmental of social behavior is essential. This means two things: (1) We 
cannot let things slip for a long time and then suddenly realize that something has 
to be done and put on a display of temper or sudden emotion. The students imme- 
diately wonder why we let the same thing slip sc often and then suddenly stam- 
pede us, or they feel an injustice as we have permitted them to feel secure in what 
they had done due to our passive attitude (passive action means acceptance), or 
they feel an injustice in a severe criticism of an act very similar to an acceptable 
one. They tolerate it as a personal favor feeling that something got us off color 
profitably for themselves. This point of view cannot be accepted in a compre- 
hensive high school. There are some advisers who teach classes during the 
time that their advisees are at the auditorium. A list of these persons will be 
posted so that every one will know which advisories may need special consid- 
eration. 
A discussion of auditorium situations and assisting in evaluating them 
should be a part of the work of each advisory. This pertains to the improve- 
ment of the responsibility of the advisory in their audience situation as well as 
to the programs and general auditorium administration. It must be continuous 
and constantly evaluated with the idea of growth and improvement. 

Home-Room Responsibility at Auditoriums—The carrying out of the 
idea that the auditorium is an activity which should be largely directed and 
controlled by the student body is essential. The programs are contributed by 
classes, departments, and activities. They all allow for planning, participation, 
and expression. The audience situation belongs to the home room. Here the 
students plan their seating, arrange to take care of the attendance, punctuality, 
and conduct. It is a place for them to learn how to participate so that all oth- 
ers can enjoy the auditoriums as well as themselves. 

The attendance at auditoriums and interest in making them a success is 
a mandatory function of every adviser. It is impossible for us to act as a guide 
to students in making their auditoriums a success unless we are intimately ac- 
quainted with what is going on, both from the standpoint of the students 
in the audience and the program on the stage. This does not mean that ad- 
visers should always sit with their advisees. It does mean that they reflect our 
interest and reflect the kind of guidance we give. Some of our auditorium 
difficulty comes because some advisers feel that the auditorium situation is just 
another activity of which they are not a part and they can use the time more 
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and this situation just touched off the spark. (2) To retrieve after being disap- 
pointed in the way the students have accepted a privilege extended to them is to 
deprive them of the opportunity of improving the situation. They cannot sensibly 
improve without practice. Our job is one of analyses of difficulties, assisting in the 
making of corrections, and setting the situation for further practice. Retrieving 
and restricting privileges are temporary measures quite often necessary, but 
never permanent. Students must learn that they are responsible for their own acts, 
and that many times the actions of the rest of their group are partially placed on 
their shoulders. 

3. Coercion and punishment by example are always last steps and we must 
recognize them as such. Patience, calmness, and educational ability are all involved 
in knowing when to use these techniques. Certain persons always use these tech- 
niques at the wrong time and allow many right times to slip by unnoticed, They 
are better not used than to make mistakes. We may have reasons to explain why 
we do them, but they are never explained away to the student body. Remember— 
private interview is much better than public view. We, as a group of teachers, re- 
voke strenuously public review and example setting. 

4, Honest evaluation in facing the facts is more important in passive accept- 
ance of a situation then escape through other means. Self-reporting of acts or fac- 
ing the truth when presented with the facts is paramount and is more to be sought 
than punishment. Opportunity should always be granted to a student to remove 
his deficiencies and receive normal standing in his school group. Any step of pun- 
ishment taken should offer an opportunity for the person to return sooner or later 
to normal standing. Most students are willing to face the facts concerning their 
own actions. They will even carry the burden for others within their group. A 
home-room group should not be asked to tell on others within the group, but the 
morale of the students should be such that they would put pressure on him to re- 
port on himself. All measures taken following a misdeed should be corrective and 
geared toward returning to normalcy. 

5. The home room functions as a clearing house for auditorium programs and 
conduct. It becomes a clearing house for all other activities of the school as well 
as the auditoriums. It is the place where misunderstandings are corrected, and 
where the point of view intended by the ordinary situation is checked. 


Purposes of Auditorium Programs— The following are suggestive of some 


of the purposes of auditorium programs: 

1. To supplement classwork in the various departments through the employ- 
ment of direct spoken-word presentations by students and/or adults, by drama- 
tizations, or by the use of visual aids. The subject matter of any presentation 
should meet adequately a reasonable test of individual and social utility, under- 
standing, appreciation, recreation, and stimulation to constructive thought and 


action. 
presentations. At best such experience may aid in the development of poise both 


mental and physical, quicken appreciation and awareness, and develop a greater 
degree of tolerance of and attention to those making other presentations on the 


part of those participating. 


2. To provide expressional opportunities to students who participate in such - 
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3. To foster improved attitudes of attention on the part of the listeners. (It 
is patently evident that adults are woefully lacking in the hallmarks of courtesy 
and attentiveness). Someone has put it this way: “Fitting the mood to the occa- 


sion.” 
4. To provide opportunity for students to be exposed to “outsiders” who may 


have unique contributions to make in various areas. 
5. To develop school and community morale among students. To a greater or 
lesser degree virtually all programs should achieve these ends. This involves many 


different persons and devices. 
6. To give merited recognition to students who have excelled at various points 


in school activities both in and out of the classroom. 


Central High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Dr. E. K. Fretwell states two theses regarding extracurricular activities 
which are very important: “First, it is the business of the school to organize 
the whole situation so that there is a favorable opportunity for every one, 
teachers as well as pupils, to practice the qualities of the good citizen here and 
now with results satisfying to the one doing the practicing. Second, wherever 
possible extracurricular activities should grow out of curricular activities and 
return to them to enrich them.” 

The assembly is a common meeting ground “Where pupils learn to share 
their interesting experiences, to express themselves intelligently, easily and 
naturally, and where they grow toward higher standards of character, com- 
radeship, scholarship, and citizenship through co-operative efforts in school 
affairs.” Following are the principal objectives of the assembly programs: 

. To unify and co-ordinate the life of the school and aid in the development 
of group standards and social coherence. 
To educate in common or integrating knowledges, ideals, and attitudes. 

. To give an opportunity for self-expression. 

. To instill the commonly accepted ideals and virtues. 

. To make the interests of students deeper, broader, and more numerous. 


. To motivate and supplement classroom work. 
. To foster broader and deeper appreciation for the beautiful and artistic as 


developed through such avenues as music, art, and plays. 

. To give training in the worthy use of leisure and help to build up habits of 

harmless enjoyment. 

9. To emphasize correct audience habits. 

10. To recognize publicly worth-while achievements. 
11. To promote an intelligent patriotism. 
12, To correlate schco] and community interests. 

It is hoped our assembly program will be developed in line with the best 
thought and practice. Your help, guidance, and suggestions, and any co-oper- 
ation members of the faculty care to give, will be appreciated. Let us make 
the “whole situation” favorable and professional. The Assembly Committee 
is composed of ten teachers. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs states: “All teachers 
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should be conscious of the effects on learning of classroom atmosphere, good 
and bad, and of the results of feeling attitudes set up in pupils toward a 
teacher, a subject, and the school itself.” 


2. EXAMPLES OF ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
Annual Band Follies 


Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, oe 
Barbara Hunt and Al Sullivan - - 
PRELUDE—“LONG HAIR” 

Alfleda Austin, Mary Conlin, Florence Manby and Jean Clark 
“SWING” 

Jackie Crippen, Norma Collie, Beverly Bailey and Jane Fritz 
Margaret McDonald, Piano, and Esther Hay, Violin 

- - - “Hollywood Jump” 

° . ° : . . . . - “Stardust” 
Alfleda Austin, Florence Manby and Lucy Smith 
Marilou Leveiller : : : : a en is “Grannies’ Days” 

Donald Dragoo, Accompanist 
Cornet Solo - - : - : : - “Carnival of Venice” 
Beverly Dygert. Janeth LaMont, Accompanist 
Orchestra - : : ° : : : : - - “Swanee Kiver” 
Tap Dance - : : : : : Berna Jackson 
Skit - - - : - - : - Adrianson, Dempsey and Adams 
Joan Iden - : - - - : - - “Symphony” with Orchestra 
Flute Trio - - : : - - : : : “Three Blind Mice” 
Virginia VanWagner, Pat Dodge and Charlene Ross 
Mary Jo se srapnns iat 


se cs 


Orchestra - - - 
Girls’ Trio 


Duet cae ree coe ine a ree “Medley” 
Jack Rench pres Virginia Kelley 
Skit - : - : : - : : : - “At the Drugstore” 
Customer - : : : : - - James Smith 
Sales girl - - : - - - Josephine Sherburne 
Manager - : : : : - - ‘David Matherly 
Orchestra - - - : - : “Waiting for the Train to Come In” 
Tap Dance : - : : : : : - : Betty Morehouse 
Soprano Solo - - ° : : : : : “A Heart That’s Free 
Virginia Bristol. Mary Jo Cross, Accompanist 
Bob Dean - : : : : ° : “Caledonia” with Orchestra 
Duet - : - : : : : : ° - : ° “Honey” 


Mary Lou Evans and John Oesch 
Margaret McDonald, Accompanist 
Piano Solo - : - - - - - - : “Ritual Fire Dance” 
Herbert Burtis 
“Waltz” 
Dancers: Phyllis Houman, Bill Bloom, Gerry Johnson, John Edgerton, 
Ed. Morris and Phyllis Courtright. Virginia Bristol, Vocalist 
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INTERMISSION 
Brass Sextette : ° : . : “Castillia” and “Spanish March” 
Beverly Dygert, George Weakley, Arnold Burch, Gilbert DeGregory, 
Richard Carter and Ford Bryant 
Skit - : - - - : - - : : “Reverse English” 
Father—James Setterburg Daughter—Frances Ann Doty 
Villain—Kline Hobbs Hero—John Siver 
“Gee, It’s Good To Hold You” 
Soprano Solo - - - - : : - - - - “Ave Maria” 
Athanacea Hirakis. Mildred Raymer, Organist 
Duet : - : : : - - : “Don’t Sweetheart Me” 
Shirley Sass and Warren Keathley 
Skit : - - - - - - - - - “The Gay Caballero” 
Conchita—Janeth LaMont. The Gay Caballero—Bill Dempsey 
Mary Conlin - - - “Doctor, Lawyer, Indian Chief”—with Orchestra 
Bass Solo : - - : - - - - - “Ole Man River” 
Linus Heydon, Jr. Mildred Raymer, Organist 
Whistler : : - - - - “I’m Always Chasing Rainbows” 
Gene Bellinger 
Skit - - - - - - - : - - “The Witches Brew” 
First Witch—Kline Hobbs Second Witch—Pat Anderson. 
Third Witch—Jacqueline Crippen Connie—Helen Lonnecke 
Bert Smith : - “Gloomy Sunday” and “Classical-Boogie Woogie” 
- - - - : Lynn Millar 


Orchestra - - - 


Jazz Toe Dance - - : 
Piano Duet - - - - : “Donkey Serenade” 
iticeaial MeDonald ii Marilyn Wiederhold 
Finale - : : : - - ° - : “Take It and Git” 
Orchestra 
Orchestra Fronts drawn by Mary Jo Cross 


Football Assembly 


Senior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
. Band playing “Purple and White.” Students stand and sing. 
. Cheerleaders and a cheer—Introduced by Mr. Holoway, Director of Phys- 
ica] Education. 
3. Opening remarks by Mr. Forsythe, Principal of High School. 
. Football equipment—Past and Present 
Mr. Taylor, Football Coach and C. O’Grady, and L. Eskilsen 
1. Rib Pads 5. Socks 
2. Shoulder Pads 6. Headgear 
3. Hip Pads 7. Socks 
4. Thigh Guards 8. Shoes 
. Introduce team by positions—Reasons for calling them such, 
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. Offensive Formations (First Eleven Boys) 
1, Balanced Line : 5. Double Wing Formation 
2. Unbalanced Line 6. Short Punt or Kick 

3. T-Formation . Deep Punt or Kick 

4. Single Wing Formation 

7. Defenses (Second Eleven Boys) 

1. 7 man line—Diamond backs 4. 6-3-2—Defense 

2. 7 man line—Box in backfield 5. 5 man line—2-2-2 

3. 6-2-2-1 Defense 6. 5 man line—3-2-1 


8. Plays 
1. Buck 
2. Off Tackle 
3. Reverse 
4, Spinner 
5. Forward Pass 
9. Positions of Officials—Referee—Umpire—Headlinesman 


10. Football Rules, Signals, and Penalty. 






~~ 















Off Side Clipping 

Man in Motion Too Many Time Outs 
Offensive Holding Unnecessary Roughness 
Illegal Use of Hands Pass Interference 






11. Touchdown Song—Miss Grentzer, Mr. Yates, and band 





9 Touchdown Song 
Yea Team! Whose Team? Our Team! 
We want a touchdown hear ’em sing. 
We want a touchdown. 
That’s the thing just let some great big 
bruiser, husky and tall, carry the ball, in no 
time at all we'll have a touchdown. 
When it’s over let us hear you make some noise. 
V-I-C-T-0-R-Y 
Let’s have a touchdown boys. 
Fight! Fight! Fight! Fight! Fight! Fight! 
12. Cheer and Dismissal. 














Physical Education Demonstration 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 







Star Spangled Banner Orchestra and Audience 
Introductory Remarks James E, Shannon, Principal 
La Feria Orchestra 

Juniors 





Ball Relay Games 
Repasz Band March 
Marching Tactics Juniors and Seniors 


Army Air Corps March 
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Exercises on Long Horse Juniors and Seniors 


Song of the Seabees 


Exercises on Side Horse Juniors and Seniors 


Anchors Aweigh 
Orchestra 


American National Airs 
Juniors 


Athletic Exercises 
Country Gardens 


Stunts and Tumbling Juniors 


On Wisconsin—Hail to Pitt 

Horizontal Bar Exercises Seniors 
Missouri Waltz 

Electric Club Swinging City Champion 

Sleeping Beauty Waltz 


Wand Exercises Juniors 


Moment Musical 
Slow Movement Exercises Seniors 
Simple Aveu 


Parallel Bar Exercises Juniors and Seniors 


Blue Danube Waltz 


Commercial Education 
Lane High School, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Devotional Exercises 
“Welcome Home, Veterans” 


A Lane Student 
Lane's Principal 


Assembly 


Langdon F. Hankins, Jr. 
Mr. H. L. Sulfridge 


“Response” 
An Enrolled Lane Veteran 

“Keyboard Lodge”—An Original Play by Rowena Revis 
Scene: A meeting of the Chitter Chatter Women’s Club at the Keyboard Lodge 


Douglas Stoneburner 


Mrs. Underwood Andrea Adams 


a clothes-conscious member 


Mrs. Royal Virginia Birckhead 


president of the club 


Mrs. Remington Lois Pendel 


secretary of the club 


Mrs. Rhythm Anne Mooney 


prima donna of the club 


Mrs. Tabulator Dorothy McGehee 


program chairman 


Mrs. Bell Coty Lang 


entertainment chairman 


Miss Sally Space Bar Sara Sadler 


a “bookish” club member 





ors 
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Nancy Combs 











. Paperguide ay 

Mrs. Speed Elsie Sprouse A ie 
Mrs. Ribbon Frances McGehee : ‘| 
Mrs. Carriage Doris Atkins ee 
Mrs. Stencil Jean Dofflemoyer |r 
Mrs. Shiftlock Jo Tomlin 
Mrs. Portable Margie Caskie if 
Mrs. Shiftkey Betty Sadler ‘| 

Typewriting Herbert Tull 

Shorthand Patricia Chattin, Emily Elliton 

Bookkeeping Betty Lee Yowell 





David Wurfel 





Commercial Law 





Good Friday Chapel Service 









Washington Gardner High School, Albion, Michigan 
Leader Donald Cuatt 
Kenneth Davis 














Meditation Hymn 
Invitation to Worship: 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and see if there be any sor- 
row like unto my sorrow which is done unto me. 
Hymn, “’Tis Midnight” 
, Prayer 
His Last Week 
The Agony in the Garden Billie Vaughn 
“Into the Woods My Master Went” Choir 
The Arrest $ Jack Zimmerman 


The Trial 
Responsive Reading: 

Leader—He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces from Him; He was 
despised, and we esteemed Him not. 

Group—Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows, yet we 
did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 

Leader—He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and with His 
stripes we are healed. 

Group—aAll we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 
Leader—He was oppressed, and He was afflicted, yet He opened not His ; 
mouth: He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her ; 
shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth. 

Group—He was taken from prison and from judgment: and who shall de- 

clare his generation? For He was cut off out of the land of the living: for f 
the transgression of my people was He stricken. 






Olive’s Brow—Tappan 
Donald Klein 
































Marilyn Stevens 
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Leader—He made His grave with the wicked, and with the rich in His 
death; because He had done no violence, neither was any deceit in Hix 
mouth, 
Group—Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise Him; He hath put Him to grief: 
when thou shalt make His soul an offering for sin, He shall see His seed, 
He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
His hand. 

The Crucifixion Dr. F. S. Goodrich 
“Were You There When They Crucified My Lord” Marjorie Rogers 





Benediction 
Dresden Amen 


Senior Awards Day 


Solomon Juneau High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1, Songs by the Chorus 
(a) “Blessed is the Nation” Russian Liturgy 
(b) “When Johnny Comes Marching Home” Gilmore 
2. Initiation Ritual (Please do not applaud until after the pledge) 
ike Mr. Speerbrecher, Miss Wittman, Arthur Lange, Jane Becker, 
John Megna, Dorothy Michalek 
(After ceremony ask Junior National Honor Members to rise.) 





3. Service Awards: 
(a) Bulletin Board 
(b) Cadet 
(c) Council 
(d) Library Monitor 
(e) Movie Operator 
(f) Office Monitor 
(g) Pioneer 
(h) Stage Crew 
. Flute Solo, “Polonaise from Mignon” by Thomas Kay Dowling 
Accompanist—Carol Koepp 





. Mathematics Award (Names engraved on math cup 
for outstanding work)..............-...-000004 Arthur Lange, Gloria Zepherin 


. Medal Awards 
Trueman Farris, Arthur Lange, Audrey Lange, Gloria Zepherin 


(For outstanding scholarship and school service) 


. “America, the Beautiful” (first and last stanzas) 
School Director—Mr. Fricker 


. Presentation of new cadet general and captains. 
Patricia Klotz, retiring general 





Trueman Farris 
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10. Passing of Gavel by the retiring chairman of the Honor Study Hall com- 
mittee, Tom Balistreri, to the new chairman and presentation of new com- 


mittee members, 
1. Farewell Address by the President of the Senior Class............ Herman Haese 
School 





12. Alma Mater (all stanzas) 
Final Senior Chapel 


Atherton High School for Girls, Louisville, Ky. 
Guard of Honor, Class of 194514 
School Orchestra 





aN Te OS EE A 


Salute to Flag 
National Anthem 
President’s Address .... 
Announcement of Scholarship Honors 
Presentation of Citizenship Medals: 


mes Jane Northen 
Miss Woerner 











Daughters of the American Revolution Mrs. Earl Hafner 
Jefferson Unit, American Legion Auxiliary...................... Mrs. Harry E. Sibley 
Student Council Certificates Virginia Canine, President 





Virginia Vausha, Editor-in-Chiet 
Nita Myatt, High Point Senior 
Betty Jane Heuser 


Aerial Announcements.....................22.----2.c---00-000000e= 
Athletic AWardS......0.....0..2..0..-2:0..-ccccesssccsssceeccese 
Social Service Certificates .............00.2....2.ccccccccecceeeceeccecseeceeneeceeseeeseees 
Awards and Certificates: 
Caroline Bouregard Prize in Music > 
Art Prizes: 
University of Kentucky 
Botto Contest 
Purchase Prizes 
Eta Sigma Phi Medalg . Miss Woerner 
Bausch and Lomb Science Award 
Better Business Prize 
Senior Athletic Award 
Red Cross Nutrition Certificates 
Service Certificates 
Farewell.................. 
CONN sid sso ss cscscserees 
“March Atherton” ............ 








..Maribeth Porter, Class President 
Seniors 
School 














Installation of Officers 


North Junior High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
I. The Viking Song—Mrs. Dockstader directing 
Il. Trombone Solo—Keith Brown, a Jotun 
IIT. Installation of Central Council—-Mr. Henley 
IV. Speeches by members of Central Council 
Theme—“Vikings Today, Leaders Tomorrow” 
1. “Vikings Today, Leaders Tomorrow”—Dick Westbay, Head Boy Dick 
Dick Westbay will introduce the Assistant Head Boy, Bob Hansen 
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2. “Duties of Central Council’-—Martha Hendee. Head Girl 
Martha Hendee will introduce the Assistant Head Girl, Louise Watson 
“What It Means to be a Viking”—Pauline Hook, Head Girl of Courtesy 
Patro} 
Pauline Hook will introduce The Head of Courtesy Patrol, Ray Long 
“The Vikings of a New World”—Gary Scott, Head Boy Bicycle Patrol 
Gary Scott will introduce Head Girl of Bicycle muteat, Barbara Chris- 


tensen 
“North Junior Faces the Future”’—Cynthia Haymes, Head Girl Noon 


Patrol 
Cynthia Haymes will introduce Head Boy of Noon Patrol, Bill Gordon 
“Viking Spirit”’—Barbara Peterson, Secretary 
Barbara Peterson will introduce the Assistant Secretary, Bill Holmgren 
“Citizens of a Better World”—Fred Magnuson, Editor-in-Chief Viking 
Herald 
Fred Magnuson will introduce Jim Harrisberger, Business Manager of 
the Viking Herald 
. Dick Westbay will preside during installation of Councils 
. Head Boys will be asked to stand by Dick Westbay 
2. Head Girls will be asked to stand by Martha Hendee 
3. Courtesy Patrol leaders will be asked to stand by Ray Long 
. Bicycle Patrol leaders will be asked to stand by Barbara Christensen 
5. Noon Patrol leaders will be asked to stand by Bill Gordon 
. The Secretaries will be asked to stand by Barbara Peterson 
- Members of the Press Club will be asked to stand by Jim Harrisberger 
Dick Westbay will install the Councils 
VI. Mr. Henley will present gavels tc Dick Westbay and Martha Hendee 


VII. Martha Hendee will present gavels to Courtesy Patrol, Bicycle Patrol, 
Noon Patrol, Secretary and Editor-in-Chief 
VIII. Martha Hendee will introduce the 8th Grade Representatives 
IX. Mr. Day will administer the pledge to the student body 
X. Trumpet Solo—Jack McColl 
XI. Address by Rev, Norris Twitchell, introduced by Dick Westbay 
XII. Announcements 
XIII. Star Spangled Banner 


Student Council Installation Service 


The Lewis and Clark High School, lean Washington 
Lewis and Clark Band - - - - C. Oliver Fuller, Director 
Invocation - - : - - - - The Very Rev. C. E. McAllister, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist 
Flag Salute -~s : : : - - - : : : Bill Leigh 
“This Government, the offspring of our choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in its 








n 
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principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provison for its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support.”—Washington’s Farewell Address. Pauline 


Danielson 
Pledge of the Student Council 

I, as a representative of the student body of the Lewis and Clark High School, 
do solemnly pledge to my fellow students, to direct their group activities with all 
the intelligence and unselfishness of which I am capable, to consider always the 
welfare of the school and the wishes of my fellow students in making my decisions; 
to promote the educational opportunities of the school, to stand for its highest 
ideals alone or with others and finally to endeavor to leave my school in a better 
state than I found it, by obeying its rules and regulations and upholding its honor 


and traditions. 
Pledge of the Student Body 

I, as a member of the student body, do pledge myself to help further the in- 
terests of the school, to give my utmost support to all its activities, and to strive 
that this school may always be worthy of my pride and loyalty. 
Presentation of Associated Student Body Gavel - - - Mr. E. W. Toevs 
Response *. ° : : . : : : - - Bruce Parsons 
Address : - : - - - The Very Reverend C. K. McAllister, 

Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist 


March - : : - - - - - - Lewis and Clark Band 





Christmas Program 


Henry Clay High School, Lexington, Kentucky 


Christmas U. S, A. 
Dedicated to those boys spending their Christmas back home. 











Veteran.......-...-.---+++ Gibson Downing 
Toyshop—Tableau 
“Babes in Toyland” Chorus 
Christmas Shopping—Tableau 
“Jingle Bells” Chorus 
Decorating the Tree—Tableau. 
“*Twas the Night Before Christmas” 2 Chorus 


Christmas Characters 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol 

Wiggin’s—A Bird’s Christmas Carol 
The New York Sun 





Scrooge’s Nephew 
Ruggles Family 
Dear Virginia 








Santa’s Visit—Tableau 











“Up on the House Top” Chorus 
Christmas Caroling—Tableau 

“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” Chorus 
Christmas at Church—Tableau 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem” Chorus 

“Silent Night” Chorus 





Veteran Luke 2:1-10 
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Activity Budget Assembly 
Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Overture—“‘Argentina” ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : Forrest L. Buchtel 
Will Rogers High School Band 
Part I 
Color Ritual: Color Guards ° ° ‘ ‘ Don Hathaway, Jeff Boucher 
Color Bearers . > Gayle Moreland, Don Harding 
Buglers  . ‘ Lloyd Oler, — —_ Charles Degarrimore 
Pledge of Allegiance . . ° . . ° . , Assembly 
Star Spangled Banner . . . ° . ‘ . Assembly 
American’s Creed—Led by Joe Norton ‘ . ‘ . é ‘ Assembly 
Scripture and Prayer : ° ° ° ° ° ° . Gloria Willard 
Amen Response ° ° ° . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ Double Quartet 
Part II 
Comments. . . ° é ° . ° ° Dr. C. Benton Manley 
Announcement ‘ ° ° Dick Rodebush 
Key-note Speech—Activity Budget Rev ue . ° . ; ‘ Jack Holt 
I The Dramatic ins ° : : Shirley Barton 
. “What A Life” 
» “Janie” 
II Athletics ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ " ° ° Logan Mann 
III School Life. ‘ ‘ . . ; ‘ = Carol Cooper and Cast 
IV Lyceum... ‘ . é . r . é Cora Robertson and Cast 
V The Lariat . ° ° ° . ie . Nancy McCoy and Cast 
V1 Round-Up. ‘ ° . , ° : . . : Laurita Sears 
a. Kitchen Orchestra 
b. “Rationing Blues” 
e. Swing Band 
Part III 
Retreat of Colors 
Recessional—“E Pluribus Unum”. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ The Band 


Patriotic Assembly 
Crane Tech High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Scene I 
House in semi-darkness—ROTC patrol before the monument. 
Orchestra playing softly—Stops. 
1. Roll (on kettle drums) steady and increasing in volume—then dying away. 
2. Narrator—Darkness, Night! The blackness of war enshrouds the earth, and 
under its covering, suffering, agony and death find refuge. But God in his 
wisdom has ever given to men, heroes, who in turn have given “the last 
full measure of devotion” so that justice and mercy might live. Today as 
the dawn of a new era breaks over the world, we come to honor these dead, 
and to rededicate ourselves to the “unfinished task” for which they gave 
their all, 
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. Bugle blows (Assembly) in rear corridor. 

4, Orchestra—March. Entrance—Red Cross Unit, Crane Singers, and National 
Honor Society 

5. Band—March. Entrance—ROTC and Color Guard 

6. Ode to the Flag—Old Flag Robert Farley 

7 

8 





. “Star Spangled Banner”—Band and Orchestra Audience 
James Dorsey 





. Post Colors. J Am an American 


9. Pledge of Allegiance 
10. Band—March, Retreat—Color Guard, ROTC, and National Honor Society 





Scene IT 
1. Recessional—2_ stanzas Berman 
On second stanza Orchestra plays softly “Tenting Tonight” and continues 
until singers are in place. 
2. Crane Singers—“Tenting Tonight” 
3. Orchestra—“Battle Hymn of the Republic” (Softly) continuous during the 
reading of Gettysburg speech up to the pause in the speech. Stops. 
4. Crane Singers—“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Pick up after pause in speech 
and continue humming until end of same and then... 
5. Orchestra and Singers—“His Truth is Marching On.” 
6. Orchestra—continues playing same while wreath is being placed and prayer. 
Stop at end of prayer. 
7. Crane Singers—Three fold “Amen” at end of prayer. 
8. Orchestra (softly) while wreath bearers retire and Crane Singers take position. 
. 9. Crane Singers—‘Hymn of Peace” 
10. Orchestra— (softly) while singers retire and... 
11. Taps—Orchestra still playing while... 
12, R.O.T.C. and Singers retire. 
. Audience—retires. 





School Organizations 


Central High School, West Allis, Wisconsin 





1. Mr. West (principal) introduces Butch Knepprath, President of Student 
Council. 

. Bringing the Colors in—Salute Flag and “Star Spangled Banner.” 

. Butch Knepprath—Student Council and Hi-Y. 

Ann Lytle—Mecca and Girls W. A. Club. 

Dan Rasmussen—Tesla Marconi. 

. Spanish, Latin Club and Library Helpers—Jean Stuart. 

Dick Mitchel—Boys’ Athletics. 

. Mary J. Biegel—Dramatic and Music. 

9, Sylvia Fudzinski—Debute, Forensic, and Wamago. 

10. Don Jezo—Monitors and Student Finance. 

11. Carl Dietz—Study and Getting Along with People. 

. Butch closes meeting—School Song—Turns meeting over to Mr. West. 


Sam orm & bo 
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Christmas Assembly 


Monticello and Union Township Schools, Monticello, Indiana 
“Come All Ye Faithful” Reading 


“Silent Night” Haydn 





“Bring a Torch, Jeanette Isabelle” Early French 
Junior High School Chorus 





Rev. Hollingshead 
Response—High School Chorus 
“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem” Kedner 
School 
“The Holy City” Adams 
High School Boys Glee Club 
Scripture Luke 2:8-20 
All—Led by the Sixth Grades 
“Glory to God in the Highest” 
Junior High School Choir 
“The First Noel” French Traditional 











“Gesu Bambino” Pietro A Yon 


“Away In A Manger” , Luther 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are” ' Hopkins 
Junior High School Choir 
“The Holy Night” , Correggio 
Presented by Art Class 
Directed by Ruth Nichols 








“Cantique de Noel” 





High School Girls Glee Club 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” 
School 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” from The Messiah 
High School Chorus 








“Joy to the World”............... 
Recessional 


3. EXAMPLES OF FOLLOW-UP ON PROGRAMS 


Below is a “follow-up” of an assembly program at the Arsenal- Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. In this posed photograph may be seen the display 
in the lobby of the Memorial Tower building where the framed Constitution of the 
United States was kept on exhibition all day. Salient features were pointed out to 
visiting classes by fluent guides from social studies. The ROTC maintained an 
armed vigil to give value to the priceless heritage. 
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Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 
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Above is a follow-up of an assembly program at the Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. This is a photograph of a hall display in connection 
with a Columbus Day Assembly Program, “One World”—A Lesson in Air-Age 
Geography. 

4. ASSEMBLY SCHEDULES 


Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


This term several hundred students were given the opportunity to ap- 
praise and evaluate the school’s assembly programs. Among the topics sug- 
gested on an English mid-term examination was, “Assembly Programs at the 
Bay Ridge High School.” The number of pupils who chose the topic and the 
unanimous enthusiasm for the programs is extremely gratifying. It is interest- 
ing that every presentation discussed by the pupils as “the best” (and opinions 
of course differed as to “the best”) was in the opinion of the committee, an 
educatonally significant, timely and well-planned program. 

The term themes and the specific programs developed around these 
themes are appended. Those programs are starred which according to the 
written statements of our “severest critics” contributed to their education, af- 
forded entertainment, and aroused the most interest. Those programs which 
are indicated by means of two asterisks are those about which the most favor- 
able comments were heard. 

One new feature of our programs which has many possibilities is the 
“Around Town Reporting.” Next term, the committee hopes to arrange for 
four different speakers a week to tell the student body briefly about some ac- 
tivity (concert, play, museum trip, forum, public meeting, etc.) in which they 
participated during the week and which opened new vistas on our cultural, 
social, or political world—By Theresa L. Held, Chairman of Assembly Pro- 


grams. 


Theme for First Half: We Learn From the Past 
We Work in the Present 
We Plan for the Future 
Serr. 20 Assembly A—Orientation Assembly. 
Guest Speaker—Mr. Diffin of National Biscuit Co. to deliver a talk on 
salvage. 
Sepr. 27 Assembly B & D—G. O. Installation and Activities 
George Washington High School, Orientation Film and representative 
Students. 
Oct. 4 Assembly A & C—G. O. Installation and Activites 
B.R.H.S. Orientation Film 
Oct. 11 Assembly B & D—“The Bridge”—a Foreign Policy Association film, 
in commemoration of Columbus Day. 
Oct. 18 Assembly A & C—“The Bridge” 
“You Have to Register to Vote.” 
*Ocr. 25 Assembly B & D—Election Day Rally—“If I Were 21”. 
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Nov. 1 Assembly A & C—Election Day Rally 
Straw Vote 
*Nov. 8 Assembly B & D—‘We Give Thanks to G.I. Joe and P.F.C. Mary Brown” 
—a program in celebration of Armistice Day and French Liberation. 
Nov. 15 Assembly A & C—“We Give Thanks to G.I. Joe”. 
*Nov. 29 Assembly B—Arista Installation 
Guest—Miss Rita Elfenbein, Concert pianist and B.R.H.S. alumna. 
: Assembly D—Dave Runbinoff “and his Violin” 
6th War Loan Bond Drive. 
Dec. 6 Assembly A—Senior Day 
Assembly C—The Senior Steps Out to Aid Our War Fund. 
Dec. 13 Assembly B & D—A play presented by Sceneshifters, B.R.H.S, Dramatic 
Society 
*Dec. 21 Assembly A & C—Christmas Assembly—“Christmas in Many Lands in 
One World” 
JAN. 3 Assembly A—Careers 
Assembly C—Scholarship Assembly 
Jan. 10 Assemblies A,B,C,D—G., O. Rallies 
Theme for Second Half: The Girl of Today in the World of Tomorrow 
*Fes. 14 Assembly A & C—“Invitation to Fellowship,” Celebration of Bill of 
Rights Week, Negro History Week, and Brotherhood Week. 
Guest Speaker—Miss Eileen Clark of Howard University. 
Fes. 21 Assembly B & D—“Invitation to Fellowship” 
Assembly B—Guest Speaker—Mr. G. Parris of Urban League 
Assembly D—Guest Speaker—Mr. W. C. Handy, “Father of the Blues” 
and composer of “St. Louis Blues” 
Fes. 28 Assembly A & C—“Bay Ridge H.S. March of Time”—Orientation Film— 
Installation of G.O. Officers and Victory Corps—Dedication of Honor 
Roll. 
Mar. 7 Assembly B & D—“March of Time” and Installation of G.U. Offivers 
Dedication of Honor Roll by Victory Corps. 
Mar, 21 Assembly B & D—“Fun With Music”—Presentation by Music Depart- 
ment featuring Orchestra, Choral Club, and Soloists. 
Mar. 28 Assembly—‘“Magic,” William Shakespeare’s Play, The Tempest — An 
illustrated lecture by Mr. Sam Pearce. 
Assembly C—“Fun With Music” 
Apr. 11 Assembly B & D 
Assembly B—Arista Installation 
Assembly D—“Know Your Good Neighbors”—Pan American Celebra- 
tion. 
Apr. 18 Assembly A—“Know Your Good Neighbors”—Pan American Celebration. 


Apr. 25 Mid-term Examinations. 


**May 2 Assembly B & D 
Assembly B—Publicity Skit for School Show—“The Girls They Left 


Behind” 
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Miss Rosalie Cohen, blind B.R.H.S. alumna speaks on how the govern- 


ment is reorientating blinded veterans. 
Assembly D—‘Mathematies for Millions,”’—*Alice in Dozenland” 


May 9 Assembly A & C 
*Assembly A—Senior Day 
**Assembly C-—“Glamour”’—Presentation of Art Department 
Guest Speakers—Miss Virginia Pope and Miss Emily Wilkens—Fash- 
ion Editor of N.Y. Times and Teen-Age Designer, respectively. 

May 16 Assembly B & D—‘What You Will See in The World of Tommorow”— 
Presentation of the Science Department—Film prepared by Bausch- 
Lomb. 

*May 23 Assembly A & C—“The Pulse of the Press in a Free World”—Presenta- 
tion of Publication “Ridge Echo” and “Maroon and White”. 

JuNE 6—Assembly A, B, C, & D—“We Exercise Our Democratic Privilege’— 
G. O. Rallies. 


Senior High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Sept. 21 Salom Rizk. This author talked about his autobiography and gave an in- 
spiring message on American citizenship. 

Sept. 28 Football rally. This was a program of cheering and singing with a pan- 
tomime demonstrating correct conduct for students at the game. 

Oct. 5 Dr. Ballow. This scholar, who had studied and worked in China for sev- 
eral years, was introduced by a Japanese gir] enrolled in our school. His 
talk on China was followed by a question period in which students in 
the audience participated quite actively. 

. 11 Columbus Day. This program of music and speaking was presented by 
some of the outstanding Italians in our community. The mayor, an Ital- 
ian, spoke. One of our senior boys, an Italian, played piano solos. 

. 19—The Comics. Mr. Cargill, father of one of our students, gave an illus- 
trated talk on advertising in the comics with startling statistics on the 
appeal of different comic serials. 

Ocr. 26—Mary Neck’s Diary. This mock broadcast was presented by faculty and 
students. The script was written by one of the English classes to adver- 
tise a commercial product known as .S-T-U-D-Y. 

y. 2—Rally. Football team, coaches, cross-country squad and coach were intro- 
duced with songs and cheers. 

. 16—Honor Society. The National Society announced its new members, giv- 
ing the qualifications of each new member. The Superintendent of 
Schools spoke, and the Principal presented new members with their pins. 


y. 30—Student Variety Show. Try-outs for this program were open to the entire 
student body. Singing, dancing, impersonations, and instrumental num- 
bers were presented in a night club background. 
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Dec. 7—Service Flag. Our Pearl Harbor Day program was in memory of the gold- 
star boys represented on our school service flag. After talks by the fa- 
ther of one of the honored dead, by an alumnus home from the Army, 
and by a Navy veteran of the Normandy beach landings, representatives 
of the student body cut the green sprays hiding the flag, and thus re- 
vealed the new numbers and gold stars on the service flags. After ‘taps”, 
the student body left the auditorium in silence. 

14—Christmas Music. The story of Christmas was sung by the choral groups 
while the incidents were pantomimed on the stage. 
N, 4—Mr. Scott. A professional musician was presented for this program which 
followed the vacation. 

. 18—Mixed Glee Clubs. Over 200 students presented group and individual 
choral numbers. 

. 1—Commencement. This was a special assembly for the boys whose courses 
had been accelerated to make it possible for them to be graduated before 
they entered the Army. 

‘eB. 8—Coast Guard. The Coast Guard band played several selections and did 
several impersonations. The master of ceremonies talked about the re- 
quirements and advantages of enlisting in the Coast Guard. 

. 15—Lincoln Day. One of the English classes gave a one-act play on the life 
of Lincoln and recounted important events in his life. 

. 1—Student talent. Students chosen after general try-outs gave musical num- 
bers. The seniors gave a skit advertising their class play. 

. S—Band. The high-school band played several selections, including solo 
numbers by some of the members. 

. 15—American Legion. The American Legion Oratorical contest included 
origina] student orations on patriotic subjects. 

12—Professional music. A singer from New York gave this program imme- 
diately following our spring vacation. 

. 19—Recognition Day. Awards were presented te the basketball, cheering 
and swimming squads. The National Honor Society initiated its new 
members. 

. 26—Speech Class. The speech class gave a skit demonstrating all the mis- 
takes common to public speakers. 

3—Junior Play. The juniors gave a skit advertising their class play. 

10—New Rochelle Choir. The choir from this neighboring high school pre- 
sented the program. 

17—P.T.A. Speech Contest. Memorized selections were presented. 

24—Student Council. The candidates for various student offices gave their 
campaign speeches. 

31—Play. One of the English classes preesnted a one-act play, “The First 
Dress Suit.” 
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Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 








Week of 
School Month Program Date Sponsor 
First Semester 
Ist Month—Sept. 
MTWTF 
2 10 11 12 13 14 Welcome Back Tues. Assembly Training 
Sept. 11 Mr. Branson 
3 17 18 19 20 21 Ripples Tues. Miss White 
Sept. 18 
4 24 25 26 27 28 Community Sing- Tues. Mr. Hill 
ing Girl Reserves Sept. 25 Miss Brock and Miss Zimmer 
2nd Month—Oct. 
5 12 3 4 & Hi-Y Tues. Mr. McLean 
Oct. 2 
6 8 91011 12 Art Tues. Miss Johann 
Oct. 9 | 
7 15 1617 18 19 Pep Meeting Fri. Assembly Training 
Homecoming Oct. 19 
8 22 23 24 25 26 Cantata Tues, Mr. Hill 
Oct, 23 “ 
38rd Month—Nov. ‘ 
9 29 30 31 1 2 Movie Tues. Miss Barry 
ae Oct. 30 , 
10 5 6 7 8 9 Verse Choir Tues. Miss Oole 
Nov. 6 ‘ 
11 12 13 14 15 16 Classic Tues. Miss Mohrdieck 
Nov. 13 4 
12 19 20 21 22 23 Awards Tues. Mr. Johnson 
acai pet Nov. 20 Mr. Zander and Mr. Olson 
4th Month—December 3 
13 26 27 28 29 30 Mixed Chorus Tues. Miss House 
Nov. 27 8 
14 3 4 5 6 7 Senior Speech Tues. Mr. Zoeckler 
Dec. 4 3 
15 10 11 12 13 14 Speaker Tues. Mr. Weinhoff 
Dec. 11 Mrs, Charlton : 
16 17 18 19 20 21 Christmas Play Thur. Mr. Hill 
Dec. 20 
5th Month—January 3 
19 14 15 16 17 18 Science Tues. Mr. Wierks 3 


Jan. 15 3 
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Week of 
School Program Date Sponsor 





Second Semester 


6th Month—Feb. 


MTWTF 


21 28 29 30 31 1 Volunteer Assembly Training 


22 4 5 6 7 8 Assembly Mr. Hill 


Singing 


23 11 12 13 14 15 Vocations Miss Kenney 


24 18 19 20 21 22 Patriotic Dramatic Club 


7th Month—Mar. 


25 25 26 27 28 1 Orchestra Miss Hollyman 


Mr. Olson 
Mr. Colosimo, Mr. Erickson 
Dramatic Club 


26 4 5 6 7 8S Awards 


27 11 12 13 14.15 One Acts 
28 18 19 20 21 22 Brotherhood Assembly Training 
Week 


8th Month—April 

29 25 26 27 28 29 Math. Tues. Miss Kemke 
Mar. 

3 4 5 Operetta Tues. Miss House 
Apr. 

31 8 91011 12 Exchange Tues. Rufus King 
Apr. 

32 15 16 17 18 19 German Tues. Mr. Zander 

or Apr. 16 


9th Month—May 
33 22 23 24 25 26 Panel Tues. 
an * Apr. 23 
34 29 30 1 2 3 Music Festival Tues. Mr. Smith 
Apr. 30 
35 6 7 8 910 National Honor — Tues. Mr. Schuppener 
Society May 7 
36 13 14 15 16 17 Senior Class Tues. Miss Sturr 
Play May 14 


10th Month—June 
37 20 21 22 23 24 Dance Club Tues. May 21 Miss Woerful 
38 27 28 29 30 31 Choir Tues. May 28 Mr. Hill 
39 3 4 5 "S. * Canes Day Tues. June 4 Senior Sponsor 
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6. TALENT SEARCH QUESTIONNAIRE 


Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Age 


Telephone 








(Underline) soprano, alto, contralto, tenor, baritone, bass 
If so, now long ? 


. Have you ever taken part in plays, sketches, or other dramatic entertain- 
What kind’. 





. Can you do any novelty stunts such as the following: 

( Underline) 

Magic stunts, Acrobatics, Whistling, Musical saw or other musical novelties, 

Imitations, Juggling, Yodeling, Impersonations, Indian club swinging, Dialect 

act, trick riding or skating, harmonica. 

If your specialty is omitted, list it 

Can you practice in the morning? 
If you were chosen to take part in a schoo] entertainment could you arrange 





What Afternoons? . 
Please check: Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


What period do you have lunch? 

Would you take part in a lunch-period assembly ? 

Would you take part in a regular assembly ’............ 

Turn this in to Mrs. Quigley (Room 113). 

Will your grades permit you to take part? 

Will you come to a meeting Wednesday morning at 8:10 to the auditorium? 


7. PROGRAM DIRECTIONS 


North High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Make in triplicate. Two copies to be presented to Faculty Stage Manager before 
first rehearsal date. Third copy to remain with sponsor. Directions for programs 
held during the regular auditorium period are to be checked by the Faculty Audi- 
torium Program Chairman. 

TYPE OF PROGRAM 








FACULTY SPONSOR. STupENT CHAIRMAN 
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REHEARSALS (give date and time) 























NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN PROGRAM 
Prorverties: (Kind and number for each part of program) 














STAGING (arrangement) 








OUTLINE OF ProGRAM (Indicates for each scene. Use reverse side if necessary). 
1. Type of lighting, foots, spots, colors, lighting cues, etc. 
2. Curtain and backdrop. Cues for opening and closing curtain. 
3. Visual and Audio Aids, Public Address, Movie Projector, Slide Projector, 
ete, 
Make-Up. Number to be made up.... 
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Appendix 
1. QUESTIONNAIRE ON SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


Date 





Name of School 

Location (Town) 
Questionnaire filled out by 
Enrollment (Approximate) 





I. FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY 
What do you consider, in order of importance, the functions of the assembly 


in your school to be? 

a. Educational-Cultural (other than covered in items just below) 
b. Recreational 

c. Demonstrate work of classes 
d. Motivate class work 

e. Supplement class work 
f. Develop school spirit 
g. Provide guidance 
h. Other functions 





3. Do they demonstrate what is being done in classes? 

. Do you have guidance or orientation assemblies? 

. Do your assemblies help to unify the school through: 
Student council activities? 
Rally, booster, or pep programs? 
Programs based on themes of interest to entire student body? 
Open discussion of schoo] problems and issues ? 
Patriotic programs? 


Other methods? 
What do you consider the greatest value of your assembly from the point of 





view of the: 
a. Student? 
b. School at large? 


ce. Community? “b 
. What is the general attitude of your students toward the assembly? (a) Inter- 


ested and enthusiastic (b) Mild (c) Indifferent 

. In general, are students eager to participate in programs? 

. Is discipline during assemblies a problem in your school ?. 

. Do students originate ideas carried out in programs’?.................... Yes 

. Do you regard the assembly as a place of socializing influence and educational 
profit—not merely a place to make announcements? 

. Does it help to correlate school and community interests? 











II, ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSEMBLY 
Length in minutes of 





. Number of periods in your school day? 
assembly period? .......... 
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2. Do you have at least one regularly scheduled assembly period 
each week? .......... 
. How do you arrange time for holding assemblies ? 
(a) Shortening of class periods 
(b) Omitting classes (c) Other method 
. Is attendance at assemblies in your school optional with 
students? 
. Is the assembly in your school regarded as: 
a. Part of the regular program of the school? 
b. An extracurricular activity ?. 
j. What day in the week do you prefer for holding assemblies ? 




















To omit the assembly? 
To hold them less frequently? 
To hold them more frequently ? 
To have shorter periods? 
To have longer periods? 
. What is the seating capacity of your auditorium? 
. Is there a stage with adequate room for performances? 





3. If you have an assembly committee, how many of its members 
Is there a student council 





representative? 
. Do you have a faculty director of assemblies? 
5. If you have a faculty director of assemblies, is this person a: 


Principal ? 





4 


Chairman of Assembly Committee? 
Student? 
Other person? 
i. Do you have an assembly calendar? 
. If you have a calendar, how far in advance is it planned? (a) Week 
(b) Month (c) Semester (d) Year (e) Other plan 
. Is it your policy to begin and end programs on time? Yes......No 
. Do all students in the school attend assembly at one time? 
. Is it difficult to develop correct audience habits? 








III, ADMINISTRATION OF THE ASSEMBLY 


. What is your arrangement relative to who presides at assemblies: 
Principal? 


Student member of group in charge? 
Faculty member in charge of program? 
Someone assigned by principal? 
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Appendix 


1. QUESTIONNAIRE ON SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
Date 





Name of School 
Location (Town) 

Questionnaire filled out by 
Enrollment (Approximate) 





I, FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSEMBLY 
1. What do you consider, in order of importance, the functions of the assembly 


in your school to be? 
. Educational-Cultural (other than covered in items just below) 


a 
b. Recreational 

c. Demonstrate work of classes 
d. Motivate class work 

e. Supplement class work 

f. Develop school spirit 

g. Provide guidance 
h. Other functions 





3. Do they demonstrate what is being done in classes? 
. Do you have guidance or orientation assemblies? 
5. Do your assemblies help to unify the school through: 
Student council activities? 


Rally, booster, or pep programs? 
Programs based on themes of interest to entire student body ? 


Open discussion of schoo] problems and issues ? 
Patriotic programs? 





view of the: 
a. Student? 
b. School at large? 


ce. Community? 
What is the general attitude of your students toward the assembly? (a) Inter 


ested and enthusiastic (b) Mild (c) Indifferent 

. In general, are students eager to participate in programs? 

. Is discipline during assemblies a problem in your school? 

. Do students originate ideas carried out in programs?.................... Yes 

. Do you regard the assembly as a place of socializing influence and educational 
profit—not merely a place to make announcements? 

. Does it help to correlate school and community interests? 











II. ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSEMBLY 





Length in minutes of 


. Number of periods in your school day? 
assembly period? ......... 
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2. Do you have at least one regularly scheduled assembly period 































each week? ..............-. Yes......No...... 
3. How do you arrange time for holding assemblies? 

(a) Shortening of class periods............ 

(b) Omitting classes............ (c) Other method...................-.....-cccecesecscscececeseserenees 
4, Is attendance at assemblies in your school optional with 

a MN Cre OLN Toe ee SSE S YEN hots stn mM othe wen Maan cisee Yes....No....... 
5. Is the assembly in your school regarded as: 

a. Part of the regular program of the school? Yes......No...... 

b. An extracurricular activity? Yes......No...... 















. What day in the week do you prefer for holding assemblies ? 


.....-To hold them more frequently ? 
aaa. To have shorter periods? 
abi To have longer periods? 







tn ie A a 





representative? .... 
14. Do you have a faculty director of assemblies? Yes......No...... 
15. If you have a faculty director of assemblies, is this person a: 

a er Principal ? 
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Chairman of Assembly Conmittee? 



















uaa’ Student? 

ase: Other person? senevagihipapediee tas 
16. Do you have an assembly calendar ?. Yes......No...... 
17. If you have a calendar, how far in advance is it planned? (a) Week............ 

(b) Month............ (c) Semester............ (d) Year............ (e) Other plan............ 
18. Is it your policy to begin and end programs on time?.................. Yes......No...... 
19. Do all students in the school attend assembly at one time’............ Yes......No...... 









. Is it difficult to develop correct audience habits ?........................-----¥@8......N0...... 








III. ADMINISTRATION OF THE ASSEMBLY 






. What is your arrangement relative to who presides at assemblies: 
Seats Principal? 

ea: Teacher ? 

Student member of group in charge? 

hess Faculty member in charge of program? 

joked Someone assigned by principal? 
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President of student council ? 
Other plan? 

2. Do students have assigned seats for all assemblies? 
3. Are classes or homerooms required to sit in sections ?.................. Yes......No 
. Are teachers required to attend assemblies? 








. Do you ever have an assembly at which no teachers attend? 
. Do you check attendance of students at each assembly ?.................. Yes 
. Does the principal attend each assembly program? 
9. Does the principal sit on the platform during assembly programs? 
(a) Occasionally (b) Always (c) Frequently 


(e) Never 





. When are assembly programs planned and rehearsed? 
During class periods At the activity period 

5. Who has charge of discipline in your assemblies? 
Principal 
Teachers 

sit Student government organization 

Independent monitors 
Other plan .... 








IV. PROGRAMS AND THEIR CONTENT 


. Are student officers installed during assembly periods ? 
. Is rebuke ever administered to students during assemblies? 
. Do your assembly programs contain group singing? 
. Are new songs taught during assembly time? 

5. Do activity groups solicit financial support in assemblies? 





. Does the school orchestra or band play at assemblies? 
. Do you have outside speakers on assembly programs? 
Occasionally ....Never 

. Approximately how many short plays and pageants are given each year? 

. Do commercial groups such as the Bell Telephone Company or the General 
Electric Company ever present assemblies in your school? 

. Do civic or service organizations such as the Kiwanis or Rotary clubs ever 
present assembly programs in your school? Yes 
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12. 


Do you ever secure programs from agencies such as National Assemblies or 
other groups which provide assembly entertainments? 


. About what per cent of assemblies presented during the last year were of the 





kinds indicated in questions 10, 11, and 12? 


. Is Bible reading a part of assembly programs in your school? 
. If so, who usually does the reading? (a) Principal (b) Sons 


(c) A student (d) A local minister. (e) Other plan 


6. Do you observe special days and events with assembly programs? Yes 


. Please check special day assembly programs presented last year: 


Franklin’s birthday 

Washington’s birthday Citizenship Day 

Lincoln’s birthday Memorial Day 

Valentine Day Other Special day 
sinedl Easter mblies 








Thanksgiving 
Pearl Harbor Pan American Day 
Christmas Child Health Day 








. Does a special department or group have charge of costumes? 
. If so, what department or group? 
. How many times may a given group present an assembly program during a a 





school year? 





. What marked changes have taken place during the last five years relative to 


the types of assemblies presented in your school? 





. Are assembly programs exchanged with neighboring schools?....Yes 
. Do teachers co-operate willingly in preparing assembly programs? Yes 
. Do you believe that teacher-training institutions should give more emphasis 


than they do to training teachers to present assemblies? 


. What are your “guesses” as to the future developments or tendencies in re- 


r 


gard to assembly programs? 








. Of all the problems connected with your assemblies, which is the one problem 


which you consider most difficult ? 





. Which of the programs presented in your school during the past year, consid- 


ering all factors involved, do you consider to be the most valuable’?.................. 





. Please give a brief description of the program you think was most valuable. 


Be sure to tell the contents of the program, methods of presentation, and why 
you thought it valuable. Use opposite side of this page if necessary. 








Use space below and opposite side of this sheet for further comments or re- 
marks on significant aspects of your assembly programs 











St ion eneane ane spre pane 
aia . 
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2. DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS IN STUDY 


HE names and addresses of the 336 schools included in this study are 
given below. The identity of the official who co-operated by supplying the 
information follows the name of each school. In many instances where the 
name of a principal is given, questionnaires were actually filled out by the as- 
sembly committee, or a teacher who has a prominent part in planning assem- 


blies, and approved by the principal. 


ALABAMA 

Anniston High 
Birmingham—Woodlawn High 
Mobile—Murphy High 
ARIZONA 

Flagstaff High 

Mesa—Union High 
Phoenia—North Phoenix High 
Prescott—Senior High 
Tucson—Senior High 


ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—Senior High 
Helena High 

Little Rock—Dunbar High 
Little Rock—Senior High 


CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra High 
Carpinteria—Union High 
Hollywood High 

Oakland Technical High 
Sacramento—Senior High 
Santa Ana—Senior High 
Santa Barbara High 

Taft Union High 

Vallejo Junior High 
Willows—Glenn County High 
Woodland High 

COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—North Jr. High 


Delta High 
Denver—West High 
Englewood High 


Fort Morgan Jumior-Senior High 


Grand Junction High 
Littleton High 
Pueblo—Central High 


P. G. Myer 
Ralph Martin 
C. F. Newell 


D. F. Pullen 

Dr. Harvey L. Taylor 
Frank Anderson 

Miss Lillian Savage 
C. A. Carson 


Elmer Cook 

Mrs. J. P. Vineyard 
L. M. Christophe 
Miss Helena Quigley 


Norman B. Scharer 
Guy J. Roney, Jr. 
Dr. Harold G. Black 
Elwood V. Hess 

M. P. Murphy 
Robert S. Farrar 
Leonard R. Bowman 
Kenneth C. Skeen 
Allan F. Locke 
Earle E. Crawford 
J. O. Linn 


M. J. Henley 

George Barrows 

Miss Mary W. Murray 
Noel Lawrence 

A. A. Brown 

Clyde J. Granere 

A. D. Abbott 

Lemuel Pitts 


Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Principal 
Super:ntendent 
Dean of Poys 
Teacher of Speech 
Principal 


Principal 
Journalism Teacher 
Principal 
Assembly Chairman 


Principal 

Dist. Superintendent 
Teacher of English 
Vice-Principal 
Principal 
Vice-Prineipal 
Vice-Principal 
Vice-Principal 
Principal 

Principal 
Vice-Principal 


Principal 

Principal 

Assembly Chairman 
Principal 

Principal 

Boys’ Adviser 
Superintendent 
Principal 
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CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport—Warren Harding High W. T. Fiske Assistant Principal 
Danbury High Raymond E. Claflin Principal 
Hartford—Bulkeley High Gustave A. Feingold Principal 

Meriden High Miss Anna T. Doyle Assistant Principal 
Nathan Hale Junior High Harry Wessels Principal 

New London—Wm. Memorial Jerome Burtt Principal 

Institute 


Norwich Free Academy George L. Shattuck Principal 

Stamford High Miss Mary E. Higgins Assembly Director 

West Hartford—Wm. H. Hall Sr. Miss Mary W. Cush- Dean of Students 
High man 


DELAWARE 
Claymont High M. Rockwell Assembly Chairman 
Dover High S. H. Henrv Principal 
Newark High Wilmer E. Shue Superintendent 
Wilmington—Pierre 8. Du Pont Miss Cora A. Pickett Dean of Girls 
High 
DistTRict OF COLUMBIA 
Anacostia High E. T. Willis Assistant Principal 
Garnet-Patterson Jr. High W. L. Savoy Principal 
Jefferson Jr. High Hugh S. Smith Principal 
Paul Jr. High T. F. Ferry Principal 
Western High N. A. Danowsky Principal 
Woodrow Wilson High Norman J. Nelson Principal 


FLORIDA 

Daytona Beach—Mainland High WW. B. Treloar Supervising Principa) 
Orlando Senior High Miss M. E. Murphy Assembly Director 
Tampa—H. B. Plant High C. Phil Peters Principal 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Commercial High Boyd Spitler Sponsor 
Decatur—Boys’ High T. G. Loudermilk - Principal 
Decatur—Girls’ High Mrs. Walter Herbert Assistant Principal 
Moulterie High Miss Ethel Adams Principal 
Thomaston—R. E. Lee High - S. F. Burke Superintendent 
Waycross Senior High A. R. Walton Principal 


Hawall 
Honolulu—McKinley High Mrs. J. R. Landgraf Assembly Board 


IDAHO Chairman 


Boise High George H. Fields Principal 
Council—Rural High Lawrence Wilson Superintendent 
Kellogg Jr. High Miss Ada B. Corbett Girls’ Adviser 
Lewiston High L. V. Hughes Principal 
Moscow High Dr. Ray M. Berry Superintendent 
Pocatello Sr. High S. S. Spaid Principal 
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ILLINOIS 


| November 


Assembly Director 


Chicago—Flower Technical High Miss Anne M. Egan 
Chicago—Crane Technical High Jess Cocagne Assembly Director 
Chicago—Sullivan High Miss Helen J. Hanson Socialization Chair- 
man 
Student Council 
Adviser 


Clinton Community High H. E. Hierth 


Decatur High 


Dixon Community High 


Elgin High 


Evanston Township High 


Harvey—Thornton Twp. High 


Highland Park High 


Macomb—Teachers College High 
Oak Park—Oak Park-River Forest 


High 


Rockford—West Sr. High 
Rockford—Lincoln Jr. High 


Winnetka—New Trier Twp. High 


Winnetka—Skokie School 


INDIANA 


Bloomington—The University 


School 
Cannelton High 


East Chicago—Washington High 
Evansville—Reitz High 

Fort Wayne—South Side High 
Indianapolis—Arsenal Technical 


High 


Indianapolis—Shortridge High 
Indianapolis—Thomas Carr Howe 


High 
La Porte High 


Monticello—Roosevelt High 


Muncie—Central High 
Rushville High 


Iowa 


Cedar Rapids—The Franklin 


School 


Cedar Rapids—Roosevelt High 
Council Bluffs—Abraham Lincoln 


High 


Paul Smallwood 
B. J. Frazer 

G. I. Renner 

Miss Martha Gray 


William E. MeVey 
A, E. Walters 

A, A, Wellck 
Eugene Youngert 


James E. Blue 
Miss Annetta Gibson 


M. P. Gaffney 


Donald Cawelti 


Otto Hughes 


Gerald R. Neff 

C. E, Kellam 

Miss Helen Wartman 
R. Nelson Snider 

C. 8S. Stewart 


J. Dan Hull 
Darrell Gooch 


Miss Ruth Huddleston 

Miss Martha Jane 
Reiser 

R. D. Shaffer 

C. J. Sellars 


Miss Gertrude James 


Miss Dorothy Houts 
G. W. Kirn 


Teacher 
Principal 
Dean of Boys 
Chairman of Student 
Activities 
Superintendent 
Principal 
Principal 
Superintendent- 
Principal 
Principal 
Assembly Club 
Sponsor 
Superintendent- 
Principal. 
Principal 


Assistant Principal 


City Superintendent 

Assistant Principal 

Teacher 

Principal 

Director of Program 
Production 

Principal 

Director of Program 
Production 

Commercial Teacher 

Principal 


Principal 
Principal 


Chairman of Lyceum 
Committee 

Teacher of Art 

Principal 
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Des Moines—Harding Jr. High 
Marshalltown Sr. High 


KANSAS 
Chanute Senior High 


Junction City High 

Kansas City—Wyandotte High 
Topeka High 

Wichita—East High 

Winfield High 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland Senior High 
Covington—Holmes High 
Danville High 
Lexington—Henry Clay High 
Louisville—J. M. Atherton High 


Louisville—Male High 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge High 
Lake Charles High 


New Orleans—Alice Fortier High 


New Orleans—S. J. Peters High 


Shreveport—C. E. Byrd High 


MAINE 
Augusta—Cony High 


Bangor Sr. High 
Bath—Morse High 
Houlton High 


Portland—Deering High 
Saco—Thornton Academy 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 

Baltimore—Frederick Douglas 
High 

Bethesda—Bethesda Chevy Chase 
Sr. High 

Catonsville High 

Ellicott City High 

Glen Burnie High 


Silver Springs—Montgomery 
Blair Sr. High 


APPENDIX 


Miss Georgia Forkner Girls’ Adviser 


B. R. Miller 


Miss Helen Lefevure 


H. D. Karns 
J. E. Wellemeyer 
S. H. Stark 
Paul W. Harnely 
Herbert C. Hawk 


H. L. Ellis 
Miss Ruth Riley 
J. Marvin Glenn 


Mrs. Anna Dell Black 
Miss Emma J. Woer- 


ner 
W. S. Milburn 


Miss Raine Alexander 


G. W. Ford 
J. R. Conniff 
A. R. Martinez 


Grover C. Koffman 
Miss Lucinda Ripley 


Joseph B. Chaplin 
H. P. Herrick 


Miss Eleanor T. Fair- 


ley 
Carleton L. Wiggin 
N. A. Smith 


John A, Seamon 
Mrs. Edna O. Gray 


T. W. Pyle 


Wm. S. Sartorius 


Miss Eleanor M. Dries 
Miss Louise Tod Mot- 


ley 
Miss Mary-Louise 
Wood 


Principal 


Director of Student 
Activities 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 


Principal 
Dean of Girls 
Principal 
Dean of Girls 
Principal 


Principal 


Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Director of Student 
Activities 

Principal 


Director of Assem- 
blies 

Principal 

Principal 

Guidance Counselor 


Principal 
Headmaster 


Counselor 

Chairman Assembly 
Programs 

Principal 


Principal 
Guidance Counselor 


Principal 


Teacher of Speech 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Technical High 
Boston—Girls’ High 


Fall River—B. M. C. Durfee High 


Fitchburg—B. F. Brown High 
Lynn—Classical High 
Melrose High 
Newtonville—Newton High 
Quincy—North Quincy High 
Williamstown High 


MICHIGAN 


Albion— Washington Gardner High 


Ann Arbor High 
Ann Arbor—Tappan Jr. High 


Battle Creek—Central High 
Big Rapids High 


Ferndale—Lincoln High 
Flint—Central High 
Grosse Pointe High 


Hamtramck High 
Holland Jr. High 

Holt High 
Muskegon—Senior High 


MINNESOTA 
Alexandria High 
Duluth—Central High 
Duluth—Denfeld High 


Hibbing High 
Minneapolis—Marshall High 
Minneapolis—Roosevelt High 
Minneapolis—Washburn High 
Robbinsdale High 


St. Paul—Central High 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn—College Laboratory High 


Jackson—Central High 
Vicksburg—Carr Central High 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


J. F. Desmond 

Louis A. McCoy 

Miss Alice G. Lang- 
ford 

Bruce Jeffery 

Miss Catharene Ukeafe 

Howard B. Wilder 

Raymond Green 

Frank E. MacDonald 

John B. Clark 


W. C. Harton 
Gene D. Maybee 
Miss Faye Coney 


L. M. Cowen 
Don Smith 


C. Nelson 
Miss Grace L. Pinel 
Stanley Cook 


L. R. Scrimgeour 
Miss Bernice Bishop 
Wesley E. Black 

G. A, Manning 


Forrest L. Willey 
George A. Beck 
Miss Lenore Snodgrass 


G. O. Ogden 

Harry P. Cooper 

W. P. van Levern 

L, A. Fleenor 

Miss Josephine Set- 
terberg 

Miss Marjorie Dorn- 
berg 


Miss Cleopatra D. 
Thompson 

F, W. McEwan 

C. B. Wilson 
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Headmaster 

Headmaster 

Adviser Student 
Government 

Principal 

Director of English 

Principal 

Principal 

Assistant Principal 

Principal 


Pr:ncipal 

Assembly Sponsor 

Assembly Committee 
Chairman 

Assembly Director 

Chairman of Assem- 
bly Committee 


Assistant Principal 

Dean of Girls 

Director of Assem- 
blies 

Teacher 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 


Principal 

Principal 

Chairman of Assem- 
bly Committee 

Assistant Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

English Teacher 


Speech Teacher 


Acting Principal 


Principal 
Principal 
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MISSOURI 
Kansas City—Paseo High 


Liberty High 
Springfield Sr. High 


St. Joseph—Central High 
University City High 
MONTANA 

Great Falls High 


Kalispell—Flathead County High 


Laurel High 
Missoula—County High 


St. Regis Consolidated School 


NESRASKA 
Hastings—City High 
Lincoln High 


Lincoln—Northeast High 
Omaha—Central High 
Red Cloud High 

NEVADA 


Battle Mountain—Lander County 


High 
Carson City High 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Keene High 
Manchester—Central High 
Portsmouth Senior High 
Rochester—Spaulding High 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City—Senior High 
Bridgeton High 

Cape May High 

East Orange High 


Flemington High 


Maplewocd—Columbia High 
Montclair High 
Newark—Barringer High 


Nutley High 
Passaic—Senior High 
Summit High 


APPENDIX 


Miss Ruth Mary 
Weeks 

John Harp, Jr. 

Miss Mildred Riley 


M. E. Gibbens 
Miss Bess Howard 


A. G. Sahr 

E. A. Flottman 
T. H. Bennett 
D. H. Beary 

F. O. Randall 


A. H. Staley 

Miss Esther Mont- 
gomery 

R. S. Meckle 

Arthur Nelson 

Miss Vera Quig 


Wells C. Smith 


Donald Robertson 


Raymond E. Claflin 
C. P. James 
Clarence C. Sanborn 
John M. Cotton 


Miss Janice Cosad 
Miss Mary Streets 
Paul S. Ensminger 
Paul B. Williams 


Miss Dorothy B. 
Zuegner 
Frederic J. Crehan 
H. A. Ferguson 
John W. Vogel 


Howard G. Spalding 
Miss Ruth H. Thomas 
Miss Helen Davis 


Head of English 
Department 

Principal 

Student Government 
Sponsor 

Principal 

Teacher 


Principal 
Assistant Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Superintendent 

Assembly Committee 
Chairman 

Pr‘neipal 

Pr‘ncipal 

Pr'ncipal 


Superintendent 
City Superintendent 


Headmaster 
Headmaster 
Headmaster 
Headmaster 


Assembly Director 
Girls’ Adviser 
Principal 
Chairman Speech 
Department 
Student Council 
Adviser 
Principal 
Principal 
Chairman Audito- 
rium Committee 
Principal 
Director of Speech 
Assembly Committee 
Chairman 
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New Mexico 

Albuquerque High 

Portales High 

New YorK 

Barker—Central High 
Brooklyn—Bay Ridge High 


Brooklyn—Girls’ High 


Brooklyn—Thomas Jefferson High 


Endicott—Henry B. Endicott 
School 
Great Neck High 


Lawrence High 
Mamaroneck—Senior High 


Middletown High 
Mt. Vernon—Dawis High 


Naples—Central High 


New York—Christopher Columbus 


High 
New York—James Monroe High 
New York—Julia Richman High 
New York—Junior High No. 60 


Niagara Falls—North Jr. High 
Scarsdale High 


NorTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Central High 


Durham High 
Raleigh—Washington High 
Rocky Mount High 


Winston Salem—R. J. Reynolds 
High 

NortH DAKOTA 

Bismarck High 

Fargo—Senicr High 

Mandan High 

Minot High 

OHIO 

Cleveland—Collinwood High 

Cleveland—John Adams High 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Glen O. Ream 
Calloway Taulbee 


Milford H. Pratt 
Mrs. Theresa L. Held 


Miss Etta A. Weiss 


Felix Sper 

Miss Ann G. McGui- 
ness 

Miss Helen Brickell 


Cecil H. MacHood 

Miss Wanda B, 
Mitchell 

Frederic P. Singer 

Miss Dorothy Feaster 


O. Roger Killian 
Edwin J. Browne 


Henry E. Hein 

Marion D. Jewell 

Miss Margaret A. 
Lindquist 

Miss Emma Hulen 

G. E, Hubbard 


Elmer H. Garinger 


C. E. Cooke 
M. W. Akins 
Miss Kate P. Kitchin 


C. R. Joyner 


C. W. Leifur 

B. C. B. Tighe 

F. A. Grunenfelder 
Lloyd H. King 


R. J. Zahour 
E. E. Butterfield 


[November 


Principal 
Principal 


Principal 

Chairman of Assem- 
bly Programs 

Chairman Assembly 
Committee 

Assembly Co-ordinator 

Supervisor of English 


Guidance Counselor 


Principal 

Chairman Assembly 
Committee 

Principal 

Chairman Assembly 
Committee 

Principal 

Chairman Speech 
Department 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 


Principal 
Administrative 
Assistant 


Assistant Superin- 
tendent 

Principal 

Principal 

Adviser Assembly 
Committee 

Principal 


Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Assistant Principal 
Principal 
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Cleveland—Wright Jr. High Clarence Killmer Teacher 

Cleveland Heights High E. E. Morley Principal 

Columbus—East High Edwin Shoemaker Counselor 

Columbus—The University School John H. Raneseyer Assistant Director 

Dayton—Roosevelt High E. C. Rowe Principal 

Lakewood High L. E. Vredevoe Principal 

Painesville—Harvey High Layton C. Pollock Assembly Sponsor 

Shaker Heights High Miss Harriet Strela Chairman Assembly 
Committee 


Youngstown—South High Robert L, Fleming _ Principal 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City—Capitol High Miss Ruth Redwine Director Student 
Jr. High Activities 

Oklahoma City—Central High F. R. Born Principal 


Tulsa—Central High Miss Alphild Larson Director of Assem. 
Tulsa-—Will Rogers High Dr. C. Benton Manley Principal 


OREGON 

Eugene High Wes Nicholson Student Body Pres. 
Milton—McLoughlin High Robert Klavano Director of Athletics 
Pendleton—Senior High Mrs. Laura Parker Assembly Director 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona—Senior High Miss Fannie Magee Director of Dramatics 
Allentown—Central Jr. High Louis E. Dieruff Principal 
Ardmore—Lower Merion Sr. High Vincent V. Pearce Vice-Principal 
Biglerville High S. Ray Shelter Assistant Principal 
Downington—Junior-Senior High Charles P. Emery Principal 
Elkins Park—Cheltenham High Miss J. M. Donner Journalism Teacher 
Freeport High Mrs. Helen 8. Cales Guidance Counselor 
Gettysburg High .G. W. Lefever Principal 
Havertown—Haverford Twp. High Miss Margaret C. Chairman Assembly 
Jones Committee 
Indiana High J. A. Lubold Principal 
Norristown—Senior High Miss Emma E. Chris- Principal 
tian 
Pittsburgh—Fifth Avenue High J. E. Shannon Principal 
Pittsburgh—Mellon Jr. High R. M. Gill Principal 
Port Allegany—Senior High Fred N. Hardy Supervising Principal 
Tunkhamock—Jr.-Sr. High F. T. Dolbear Principal 
Upper Darby High James E. Nancarrow Principal 
Williamsport High L. F. Derr Principal 
York—Wm. Penn Senior High Miss Anne Finkbinder Director Student 
Activities 
RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol—Guiteras Memorial Edward J. Rinaldi Acting Principal 
Cranston—Senior High Miss Vera L Milliken Dean of Students 
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Providence—Hope High 
SoutH CAROLINA 
Columbia—Dreher High 
Greenwood High 


Greenville—Senior High 
Spartanburg High 
Sumter—Lincoln High 

SoutH DaKoTAa 
Aberdeen—Central High 
Rapid City—Junior-Senior High 
Siouw Falls—Washington High 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga—Central High 
Knogrville High 

Norris—The Norris School 
Oak Ridge—Senior High 
TEXAS 

Abilene High 

Amarillo—Senior High 


Beaumont High 
Dallas—Highland Park High 
Fort Worth—Paschal High 
Houston—Sam Houston High 
Lufkin High 

San Antonio—Lanier High 
San Angelo High 

UTaH 

Logan High 


Provo High 

Salt Lake City—East High 

VERMONT 

Barre-Spaulding High 

Brattleboro High 

Burlington High 

St. Johnsbury Academy 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria—Geo. Washington 
High 

Arlington—Washington-Lee High 

Charlotiesville—Lane High 

Lynchburg—Dunbar High 

Lynchburg—E. C. Glass High 

Petersburg High 


Howard D. Wood 


Cecil W. Bowers 
Miss Helen Watkins 


M. T. Anderson 
Spencer M. Rice 
Charles A. Lawson 


Miss Charlotte Mason 
C. E. Haskins 
R. A. Back 


S. E. Nelson 

FE. H. Wray 

Charies Oliver 

Miss Margaret Barnes 


L. E. Dudley 
Mrs. N. Whitworth 


Miss Jennie Glen 

H. E. Gable 

O. D. Wyatt 

W. S. Brandenberger 
W. C. Royle 

T. H. Brewer 

John L. Bishop 


Cc. D. McBride 


K. E. Weight 
Frank S. Allen 


W. H. Hosmer 
Joseph A. Wiggin 
H. D. Pearl 

David A. Tirrell 


H. R. Richardson 


Miss Mary Campbell 
Hugh L. Sulfridge 
C. W. Seay 

Miss Helen H. Nelson 
R. B. Gill 
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Principal 


Assembly Adviser 

Chairman Student 
Activities 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 


Vice-Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Principal 
Registrar 
Principal 
Co-Guidance Director 


Superintendent 
Chairman Speech 
Department 

Dean of Girls 

Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Chairman Assembly 
Committee 

Principal 

Principal 


Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Principal 


Teacher-Sponsor 
Principal 
Principal 
Assembly Adviser 
Principal 
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Waynesboro High 


WASHINGTON 

Ephrata High 

Ferndale High 

Grand Coulee High 
Kittitas—Union High 
Longview—Robert A. Long High 
Olympia—Garfield Jr. High 
Pullman High 
Richland—Columbia High 
Seattle—Broadway High 
Seattle—Highline High 
Seattle—James Monroe Jr. High 
Spokane—Lewis and Clark High 
Spokane—North Central High 
Tacoma—Lincoln High 
Toppenish—Junior-Senior High 
Townasket High 

Waitsburg High 

Wapato High 

Wenatchee—East Wenatchee Jr. 


West VIRGINIA 

Charles Town High 
Charleston—Garnet High 
Elkhorn (Negro) High 
Fairmont—Senior High 
Huntington High 
Huntington—Marshall High 
Morgantown—Univ. Rural High 
Sutton High 


WISCONSIN 

Beloit High 
Madison—Wisconsin High 
Milwaukee—Solomon Juneau High 
Milwaukee—Riverside High 
Milwaukee—Washington High 
Shorewood High 

Waukesha High 

West Allis—Central High 
Wisconsin Rapids—Lincoln High 
WyYomING 

Casper—Natrona County High 
Cheyenne High 

Laramie High 

Sheridan High 
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R, C. Jennings 


A. W. Warner 

W. A. Gates 

Walter B. Schulz 

R. B. Leach 

Earl J. Reed 

E. R. Howe 

Miss Dana Cleveland 
Charles L. Loos 

Earl A. Pfaff 

Carl Jensen 

William L. McCrea 
Miss Ellen L, Bungay 
F. G. Kennedy 

B. O. Beal 

S. P. Moe 

D. B. Davidson 
Myron Colburn 
Russell R. Scott 

A. M. Janssen 


T. 
J. 
J. 


M. Belcher 

W. E. Buckey 

T. Smith Brewer 
Miss Virginia Rider 
Miss Anna Brochick 
Henry Bailey 

J. H. MeNeel 

Paul W. Gauger 
Maude Staudenmayer 
Miss Marie Gross 

J. G. Balzer 

Grant Rahn 

J. E. Worthington 
R. O. West 

A. A. Ritchay 


S. K. Walsh 

Karl F. Winchell 
Miss Velma Linford 
Mrs. Jennie Jacobs 


Superintendent- 
Principal 


Principal 

Principal 
Commercial Teacher 
Science Teacher 
Principal 

Music Teacher 
Music Supervisor 
Boys’ Counselor 
Principal 
Vice-Principal 
Boys’ Club Adviser 
Teacher-Sponsor 
Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Teacher 

Principal 

Assembly Adviser 
Teacher 


Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Assembly Chairman 
Assembly Sponsor 
Principal 


Principal 
Teacher of Speech 
English Teacher 
Program Adviser 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 
Principal 


Principal 

Principal 

Teacher of Speech 

Assembly Committee 
Adviser 
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4. THESES WRITTEN ON SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 


S part of this study, a list of the theses which have been written on school 
assemblies was compiled. By writing to the librarians of all graduate 
schools of education, seventy studies of school assemblies were found. 

Most of the studies dealt with the aims, organization, and practices in 
secondary schools. It is significant that no study of assemblies has been made 
for a doctor’s dissertation. The institutions which led in the number of theses 
were: University of Southern California, University of Texas, University of 
Buffalo, University of Michigan, and the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. 

Doubtless these studies contain much information which would be of 
value to those who are interested in improving their assemblies. No thesis on 
school assemblies has been published, but those in this list are on file in the 
libraries of the institutions where they were written. Many are available for 
interlibrary loan. The list of theses follows: 

An Evaluation of Fifty Secondary-School Assemblies as Described in the 
Literature, by Sallie Perrie Vivian. M. A:, 1943. The George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Junior High School Assemblies, by G. Corley. M. A. 1941, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 

Music in the Auditorium Period of Platoon Schools, by S. Holman. M. A., 
1931. University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Problems of the High School Assembly, by K. A. Lucas. Ed. M., 1931. Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. { 

Guidance Function of the Junior High School Assembly with Particular Ref- 
erence to Programs in Drama, by S. S. Richmond. Ed.M., 1939. Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Assembly Activities for Junior High Schools, by Patricia Swartwood. M. A., 
1935. Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

Assembly Programs Based on Self-Expresison, by Gladys Blannar. Ed.M., 
1940. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Assembly Programs as a Motivating Agency in Teaching the Social Studies, 
by Edith Henning. Ed.M., 1938. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Assembly Programs of the Elementary School, by Elizabeth K. Fritz. Ed.M., 
1937. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Auditorium Activities, by Virginia Gibson. B.S., 1925. University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Assembly Programs and Physical Education, by Herbert C. Feldmann. Ed.M., 
1935. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

A Survey of Auditorium Practices in the Covington Public Elementary 
Schools, by Helen C. Kirsch. M. A., 1943. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Auditorium Facilities and Assembly Programs in Ninety-Seven Large High 

Schools, by Stanton W. Steiner, M. A., 1934. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

The School Assembly, by Helen L. Church. M. A., 1930. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Hebrew School Assemblies in New York, N. Y., by Levi I. Riklis. M. A., 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

The Assembly as a School Project, by Earl C. Seigfred. M. A., 1930. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

A Study of Assembly Programs in the Secondary Schools of Philadelphia, by 
Ruth Busfield. Ed.M., 1939. Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standards, A Score Card, and A Justification of Standards for the High 
School Assembly, by H. B. Henderson. M. A., 1933. Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 

A Study of the Effects of War on the Assembly in the High Schools of South 
Carolina, by Bruce V. Gresette, M. A., 1943. Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia. 

The Value of Trained Auditorium Class Programs, as an Aid for Improved 
Assembly Programs, by Georgia Finley. M. A., 1937. Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

To Determine What Changes Can Be Brought About in the Attitudes in a 
Group of High School Boys and Girls Through Assembly Activities ; an Eaperi- 
mental Program, by Pearl Pollack Stanforth. M. A., 1927. New York University. 

Student-Faculty Assemblies in Professional Schools, by Harriet Morton 
Moore. M., A., 1930. New York University, New York City. 

Assemblies in the Normal School and Teachers College, by Viola Tompkins 
Rhoades. M. A., 1934. New York University, New York City. 

Assembly Period in the High School, by F. S. Shields. M. A., 1928. Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Investigation of the Assembly Programs in the City High Schools of North 
Carolina, by James Anthony Gerow. Ed.M., 1940. Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

The Assembly in Seventy Small Oklahoma High Schools, by William T. Bai- 
ley. Ed.M., 1933. University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

A Study of High School Assemblies in Selected Schools in Oklahoma, and 
Suggestions for Improving Them, by E. Sherman Nunn. M. S., 1929. University 
of Oklahoma, Norman. 

The Administration of Assembly Programs in the Elementary School, by K. K. 
Addicott. M. A., 1937. Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Status of the Assembly in the Junior High Schools of Ohio, by A. I. Smith. 
M. A., 1935. Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Survey of Junior High School Pupils’ Assembly Program Preference, by 
Gladys G. Gillette. M. A., 1936. University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Status of the Assembly Programs in Smaller Iowa High Schools, by Earl D. 
Phillips. M. A., 1935. University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Building School Morale Through Assembly Programs, by Merlyn L. Staples. 
M. A., 1936. Stanford University, Stanford University, California. 
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A Study of High School Assemblies with Special Reference to High Schools in 
Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and Washington, by D. W. Nelson. M. S., 1929. Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow. 

A Study of Interests in the Assembly Program of the Junior High School, by 
Dorothy Leslie McKelvey. M. A., 1929. University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Junior High School Assemblies in Large Cities With Special Reference to 
Music, by Eleanor Ruth Schweitzer. M. S., 1935. Northwestern University, Kvan- 
ston, Ill. 

Practices in the Administration of Auditorium Activities in Platoon Schools, 
by Agnes Ellis. M. A., 1933, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

The High School Assembly, by Ova G. Roaden. M. A., 1936. University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

The Elementary School Assembly, by Verner James Wert. M. A., 1933. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Assembly Practices in the Secondary Schools of Kentucky, by Charles B. 
Todd. M. A., George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Organization and Administration of the Assembly in the New Mesico 
High Schools, by Benwood Field. M. A., 1939. University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 

The High School Assembly, by Perley H. Pease. Ed.M., 1932. University of 
New Hampshire, Durham. 

The Place and Function of the Auditorium as the Integrating and Socializing 
Center in an Elementary Platoon School, by J: B. Barnes. M. A., 1931. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

The Use of the School Assembly as a Device for Character Training and Sub- 
ject Integration, by L. J. eaufait. M. A., 1935. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

The Place of Speech Arts in Auditorium Activities of the Platoon School, by 
Myrtle Hardy. M.A., 1933. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

The Educational Values of Assembly Programs in Elementary Schools, by 
Joseph Ray Lamont. M. A., 1941. University of South California, Los Angeles. 

The Organization of Auditorium Work in the Platoon School, by J. F. Me- 
Master. M. A., 1930. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Vitalizing the Assembly in the Secondary School, by Ruth Margaret Mathis. 
M. A., 1938. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Assembly Activities in the Senior High Schools of California, by Bella Ferris 
Reid. M, A., 1940. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Speech as an Educational Factor in the Secondary School Assembly, by G. T. 
Sellers. M. A., 1934. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

A Study of Current Procedure in the School Auditorium, by Joyce Wickless. 
M. A., 1930. University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


The Objectives of the Assembly Period in the Lenawee County, Michigan, 
High Schools, by Daniel Z. Balog. M. A., 1934. University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 
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A Study of the Content of Assemblies in 100 North Central Association High 
Schools, by Donald E, Gary. M. A., 1935. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

A Survey of Present Practices in Use and Organization of Assemblies in the 
Senior High Schools of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, by Stanley Williams. 
M. A., 1933. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The Formulation of Principles of Guidance in the Integration of High School 
Assembly Activities and Classroom Work, by Rudolph Yanke, M. A.. 1939. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

A Study of the Elementary Assembly of Oklahoma, by James Thomas Brax- 
ton. M. A., 1940. Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 

A Study of the Primary Assembly, by Gladys Adelaide Forester. M. A., 1936. 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 

A Study of the Junior High School Assembly, by Nina A Heller. M. A., 1935. 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 

A Study of Some Controversial Issues Concerning the Assembly, by Christine 
Kautz Wells. M. A., 1935. Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 

Principles and Practices of Auditorium Activities Adapted to the Elementary 
School of Texas, by Ruth Mantor. M.Ed., 1938, University of Texas, Austin. 

A Study of Assembly Practices in Sixty Texas High Schools, by Newton 
Armsted Walker. M.Ed., 1939. University of Texas, Austin. 

Junior High School Assembly Practices in Texas, by Thomas Powell Baker, 
M. A., 1931. University of Texas, Austin. 

Assembly Practices and Procedures in Eighty Texas Schools, by Norman 
Adolph Billings. M.Ed., 1940, University of Texas, Austin. 

The Student Assembly of the Duggett Junior High School with Special Refer- 
ence to the Home Room and the Student Council, by Sidney Melbourne Callaway. 
M. A., 1934. University of Texas, Austin. 

The High School Assembly, by John G. Flower. M. A., 1930. New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair. 

The School Assembly, by A. C. Ferguson. M. A., 1927. East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce. 

A Study of Assémblies in Secondary Schools, by Carrie Dhu Boals. M. A., 
1931. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Status of Senior High School Assembly Programs in the State of Wash- 
ington, by Homer M. Davis. M. A., 1932. University of Washington, Seattle. 

A Study of the Extra-Curricular Type of Assembly as a Means of Student 
Development in the Senior High School of Pendleton, Oregon, by Florence E. 
Sweet. M. A. 1943, University of Washington, Seattle. 

A Study of the High School Assembly, by Herbert Glenn Patterson. M. A.. 
1944, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

A Syllabus of Proposed Programs of Dance that May Co-ordinate Activities 
of Various Departments of Instruction Through the Senior High School Assembly, 
by Dorothy McQuary. M. A., 1946. Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
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ENROLLMENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES.—Enrollments in foreign lan- 
guages are on the increase in most secondary schools of the nation. The following 
tabulation presents comparative data on this subject in the New York City public 
schools. The total enrollment includes day and evening senior high school, junior 
high school, and vocational schools. The enrollment in the various languages as of 
October, 1945, and of March, 1946, is as follows: 
Oct. 1945 March 1946 Increase 

French 50,387 50,748 361 7/10 of 1% 
German 8,175 8,488 313 334% 
Greek . 20 23 3 15% 
Hebrew : 2,882 2,940 58 2% 
Italian . 10,010 10,550 2 2/5% 
Latin 14,549 14,599 50 1/3 of 1% 
Portuguese 49 4] —s —16% 
Spanish 61,683 62,369 14% 
General Lang. ...............- 519 677 30% 
148,074 150,436 2361 14% 

The enrollment as of March, 1946, in foreign languages according to the types 
of school is shown in the following tabulation: 
Senior H.S. Junior H.S. Evening Vocational 

17,899 1,233 288 


French 
936 105 60 


German 


141 
321 
180 
21 
2,305 


Hebrew 
Italian 


Portuguese 
Spanish 
General Lang. ..................-. 


et i et 109,052 36,012 4,306 1,063 
VITALIZED INSTRUCTION.—A five year program in which 33 selected univer- 
sities and colleges in the South will join to “vitalize instruction” was announced 
by O. C. Carmichael, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. The project will be financed by a special grant of $700,000 to the 
Foundation from Carnegie Corporation of New York plus $200,000 from the co- 
operating institutions, making available a total of $900,000. The program is 
based upon the belief that probably the greatest single need in American higher 
education today is to vitalize instruction. Dull teaching may result from the inca- 
pacity of the teacher; more often it derives from his intellectual inactivity. 
Clearly, the surest way to improve instruction is to stimulate creative activity 


and research among teachers. 
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Among the generally accepted barriers to creative intellectual activity in the 
average college faculty are heavy teaching loads which allow no time for inde- 
pendent study; low salaries which must be supplemented by summer teaching or 
other lucrative employment; inadequate library facilities; and the limited oppor- 
tunities to get intellectual stimulus from colleagues in the same field. Lowering 
these barriers, as it is hoped to do through this program, will strengthen higher 
education at one of its weakest points. s 

University Centers have been set up at Atlanta, Nashville, New Orleans, and 
in North Carolina, each center serving as the focal point for several colleges, The 
Foundation will provide $15,000 annually for five years to each of the university 
centers, and they have agreed to add individually $5,000 a year. Each of the twenty 
college units will receive $4,000 annually, which the college will supplement with 
$1,000 a year. 

These funds may be used to stimulate creative activity, to finance full—or 
part-time research, and to purchase research materials as well as library books. 
Increased intellectual stimulation for the faculty members of the smaller co-oper- 
ating colleges will also be provided by bringing them into closer contact with col- 
leagues in the same academic fields at other colleges and universities. Project 
funds are not expected to be available for securing advanced degrees. Each uni- 
versity center will have its faculty committee to select individual participants in 
the plan, and its co-ordinator who will arrange visits of college instructors to the 
university campus, contacts with members of the university faculty, use of library 
facilities, and visits to participating colleges in the regional group. 

JOB TRENDS.—Fewer employment opportunities are open to young workers to- 
day than a year ago, and the whole youth employment situation bears watching 
for it has many dangerous potentialities, says the Children’s Bureau, recently 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency. The statement, it was explained, is 
based upon information brought in by the Bureau’s staff from many parts of the 
country, and upon various reports of recent developments from many agencies con- 


cerned with youth. 

“There is no evidence as yet that we have made any appreciable headway in 
regaining ground lost during the war when high-school enrollment dropped by a 
million,” said Katharine F, Lenroot, the Bureau’s Chief. “Boys and girls who left 
school then for jobs have not returned to high-school classes. We are now con- 
fronted with the possibility of idleness among the Nation’s youth, with thousands 
in the 14- to 17-year-old group neither in school, where most of them should be, 


nor regularly employed.” 

The Children’s Bureau is urging schools, labor unions, industrial groups, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and all others interested in the welfare of the Nation’s 
youth to take a look at this youth-employment situation before it builds up into 
major proportions with no alternative opportunities provided for young people. 
“Community, State, and Federal action is needed,” said Miss Lenroot, “for funda- 
mental social and economic policies are involved in the solution.” 

“A large part of the answer as to how both educational and work opportuni- 
ties are to be kept open to youth,” the Bureau Chief says, “lies in full employ- 
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ment, for not only would it open suitable jobs to young workers ready for work, 
but a relatively high family income would make it possible for many to remain in 
school who would otherwise have to cut short their education and training in the 
hope of a job, poor as it might be.” 

Beyond what might be accomplished through a high level of employment for 
the whole population, special] consideration must be given to the needs of youth, 
Miss Lenroot emphasized. Among these needs are: 

1. Some form of student aid so that no young person will have to drop out 
of high school for lack of fuads. Ways should also be explored by which those 
who can profit from an education beyond the high-school level may be finan- 
cially assisted so that they can go on with their studies. 


2. Counselling services in the community so that young people, trying to 
decide between a job and school or about what kind of work they want to enter, 
may have the benefit of skilled advice. 

3. Good placement service for youth to help young people find the “right” 
job. 

“The promise of the future must be kept open to this country’s youth,” Miss 

Lenroot said, “and we must never again close the doors to them as was done in 
the depression years. If we do they will look for a solution elsewhere, and we can- 
not be reminded too often that both Hitler and Mussolini gathered their first 
strength from the disillusioned and disinherited youth of their respective coun- 
tries, from those who saw no acceptable future for themselves in the existing 
order.” ; 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES.—The number of books in the public school libraries of 
North Carolina for each of the years from 1929-30 to 1944-45 together with the 
total and per pupil value of these books are presented in the following tabulation 
for white and Negro schools and for the State as a whole. As this shows, there has 
been a tremendous increase in school libraries from 1929-30 to 1944-45. 



































WHITE NEGRO TOTAL 

VALUE VALUE VALUE 

YEAR VOLUMES VALUE PER VOLUMES VALUE PER VOLUMES VALUE PER 

ON HAND PUPIL ON HAND PUPIL ON HAND PUPIL 
IN ADA IN ADA IN ADA 

1929-30] 1,113,250 $ 940,009 $1.93 704,830 «$ 86,831 § .47 | 1,218,080 $1,026,840 $1.53 
1930-31] 1,223,687 1,062,686 2.13 122,050 103,101 +53 | 1,345,737 1,165,787 1.68 
1931-32] 1,270,150 1,051,786 2.03 125,117 102,054 .48 | 1,395,267 1,153,840 1.58 
1932-33] 1,348,603 1,085,817 2.04 140,744 106,848 .48 | 1,489,347 1,192,665 1.58 
1933-34] 1,403,471 1,121,737 2.13 161,457 114,787 .50 | 1,564,928 1,236,524 1.63 
1934-35] 1,454,060 1,156,423 2.16 182,775 126,014 56 | 1,636,835 1,282,437 1.68 
1935-36) 1,528,820 1,220,757 2.28 210,403 135,565 61 1,739,223 1,365,322 1.80 
1936-37] 1,647,654 1,410,682 2.60 250,715 176,492 -80 | 1,898,369 1,587,174 2.08 
1937-38] 1,712,526 1,455,641 2.65 273,458 204,239 -o1 | 1,985,984 1,659,880 2.15 
1938-39] 1,760,983 1,560,650 2.78 297,182 227,240 .99 | 2,067,165 1,787,890 2.26 
1939-40] 1,842,058 1,630,541 2.91 321,125 241,053 1.05 | 2,163,183 1,871,504 2.37 
1940-41] 1,968,968 1,795,621 3.23 342,576 264,451 1.15 | 2,311,544 2,060,072 2.62 
1941-42] 2,161,409 1,892,044 3-43 373,943 294,699 1.29 | 2.535.442 2,186,743 2.80 

| 1942-43] 2,310,972 2,031,144 | 3.82 | 416,961 333,980 1.51 | 2,727,933 2,365,124 3.14 
| 1943-44] 2,521,237 2.445.270 4.79 461,835 436,259 2.00 | 2,983,072 2,881,529 3.96 
|| 1944-45] 2,690,066 2,726,391 5.42 507,867 493,926 2.34 | 3,197,933 3,220,317 4.51 




































Your Attention Is Called to these 


OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS 


MANUAL ARTS By S. C. Roberts 

A guide and textbook consisting of articles intended to meet the 
needs of men preparing to enter industries as carpenters, mill men, or 
pattern-makers, as well as of those planning to serve as instructors in 
manual arts. With 184 illustrations. $2.50 


PROGRESSIVE HARMONY By Raymond C. Robinson 

“A well integrated text book of not only the theory of harmony 
and ... harmonic resources . . . , but of the basic elements of form. 
A book of unusual value to both instructors and students.”—Song and 
Story. “A sound and comprehensive treatise.” — Music Educators 
Journal. $3.00 
SOME PSYCHOLOGY By Mabel C. Williams Kemmerer 

“A popular treatise on ordinary, orthodox psychology.”—Scientific 
America. “The High School student, and even the college student, 
would find in it a convenient survey and a considerable addition to 
their present stock of information.” —The Educator. 


A STORY OUTLINE OF EVOLUTION 
By Charles W. Grimes 
“A simple elementary study of both cultural and organic evolu- 
tion written for laymen by a layman. Of great value for supplemen- 
tary reading by students in biology.”—Peabody Journal of Education. 
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A PAMPHLET ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION.—Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, has recently published Edu- 
cational Preparation for Public Administration, a directory of colleges and uni- 
versities offering programs of training in public administration. The Clearing 
House has undertaken to continue the project with the permission of the Public 
Administration Committee of the Social Science Research Council, which had pub- 
lished annually a pamphlet of the same title from 1935 to 1941. 

The organization has been receiving numerous inquiries from veterans and men 
in the service for information about opportunities for training for the public serv- 
ice. It was to answer this need that the directory has been brought up-to-date. 
Public Administration Clearing House will send a limited number of free copies 
to individual veterans, but it does not have the facilities for a nation-wide distri- 
bution. The material is sold at $2.50 a hundred copies. 


STUDENT UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—Two hundred and fif- 
ty-five students selected from Detroit’s nineteen high schools represented fifty-one 
nations in a Student United’ Nations Assembly last May. The general organiza- 
tion of the Student Assembly was patterned after the United Nations Assembly 
in London. The forenoon was devoted to the organization of the Constituent Assem- 
bly and meetings of the various Committees. The luncheon meeting of delegates 
and guests was addressed by Mr. Russell H. Barnes, Foreign Affairs Commentator 
of the Detroit News. The afteronon, from two to four, was devoted to a meeting of 
the General Assembly at which Committee reports were discussed. The audience 
which filled the Rackham Auditorium was composed of student alternates, high- 
school principals and teachers, representatives of the press, and invited guests. 

The Student United Nations Assembly was sponsored by the World Study 
Council of Detroit, the Detroit Public Schools, the Detroit News, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the University of Michigan Extension Service, and Wayne 
University. Student preparation for the Assembly was made in high-school social 
studies classes. In addition, individual students interviewed various consular 
agents in Detroit and diplomatic agents in the national capital. Observers of 
this First Detroit Assembly were thrilled at what they saw and heard. They- hope 
to see the Assembly repeated in future years. This type of activity tends to put 
realism into high-school work that should definitely carry over into adult action. 
—The Bulletin of the Michigan Secondary-School Association. 
TEACHER WORKSHOPS TO STRENGTHEN AIR EDUCATION.—More than 27 
aviation education workshops for teachers were held during the past summer as 
the school systems of the nation placed their aeronautical studies on a firmer 
peacetime footing. During the past school year the number of states with compre- 
hensive aviation education programs had risen from 12 to 19, in addition to the 
District of Columbia. Another 15 states and Alaska currently are developing plans 
with the co-operation of CAA. Even where there is no state-wide plan, a number 
of schools in the state give aviation courses or use new aeronautical material in 
existing courses. 

Roughly half of the nation’s high schools now offer aviation courses. In Con- 
necticut, for example, 52 out of 99 report such courses; in New Hampshire, 45 out 
































YOU CAN HELP EVERYONE IF YOU USE THE 
PROGRESSIVE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
1. The pupil. These tests locate his learning difficulties so he can master 
them—confusion and discouragement disappear. 
2. The Teacher. Pupil needs are revealed—teaching is easier, pleasanter, 
and more effective. 
3. The supervisor, principal, and superintendent. Learning is acceler- 
ated, achievement scores rise, and the schools fulfill their function. 
USE the Progressive Achievement Tests to improve learning 
—easy to give, score, and use 


Primary Battery, Forms A, B, and C, Per 25—$1.50 plus trans. 
Elementary Battery, Form A, B, and C, Per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Intermediate Battery, Forms A, B, and C, Per 25—$1.75 plus trans. 
Advanced Battery, Forms A and B, Per 25—$1.75 

Specimen Set, any battery, 25¢ postpaid 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard Los Angeles 28, California 
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NEW - with a World Point of View 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
John H. Bradley 


Combines economic, physical, political and social phases of geography 
in perfect balance. Global in concept and treatment. National resources, oc- 
cupations, governments and geographical factors affecting post-war develop- 
ments are clearly treated. Remarkable colored maps by famous cartographers 
Harrison and Raisz. 


WORLD HISTORY 


Smith - Muzzey- Lloyd 


Covers history of civilization through Japan’s surrender. Europe, North 
and South America, Russia, the Far East, Africa and Australasia receive full 
treatment. Properly balanced in its presentation of periods of time. Includes 
development of arts and sciences, commerce and industry, social, political and 

religious life. Splendidly illustrated. | 
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of 100; and in Massachusetts, 150 out of 259. In a growing number of places, 
high-school students are being given flight training as a form of laboratory expe- 
rience in conjunction with their classroom studies. At Bassick High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 158 students have been taken up in the air by their in- 
structor, Frank Ham. The county authorities of Connecticut, in co-operation with 
the Association of Airport Executives, are offering flight scholarships to the top 
eight students in aeronautic courses of each county. The Ocala, Florida, Technical 
High School is one of nine in the state that are planning flight training. Tennes- 
see has about 700 high-school students in 45 institutions receiving flight instruc- 


tion. 


CAA MAKES AVIATION FILMS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS.—Aviation train- 
ing films are available at 29 Civil Aeronautics Administration Airway Trattic 
Control Centers for use by schools, flying clubs, and various civic and aeronautical 
organizations. Gathered by the CAA Office of Aviation Training, in collaboration 
with the Office of Federal Airways, these films cover a wide range of training sub- 
jects in most fields of aviation. They consist of film strips for use in 35-mm pro- 
jectors and 16-mm movies. A list of 31 such subjects now is available from the 
Office of Aviation Training in Washington 25, D. C., and will be sent upon request. 
Eventually, it is hoped additional subjects will be available, as a result of negotia- 
tions by the CAA with the Army and Navy for films which they prepared in their 
comprehensive wartime training activities. 

The first group of film centers to be established are at Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Seattle, Washington; Los Angeles, California; Denver, Colorado; Fort Worth, 
Texas; Kansas City, Missouri; Chicago, Illinois; Atlanta, Georgia; Washington, 
D. C.; and New York, New York. The address in each case is Airway Traffic Con- 
trol Center, Civil Aeronautics Administration. Films will be available on a loan 
basis to any who are concerned with aviation training. This includes the high 
schools that now give aeronautical courses, commercial airlines, industries con- 
ducting aviation training classes, flying clubs, engineering and scientific societies, 
and civic and business organizations. While the primary use of these films will be 
in CAA in-service training courses, the CAA believes that the loan program will 
further aviation training, extend the public’s knowledge of aeronautics, and im- 
prove the efficiency and safety of aircraft operation and control. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ATOMIC ENERGY PROBLEM.—In response to a re- 
quest from the atomic physicists of the Federation of American Scientists, the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, a division of the American 
Psychological Association is investigating from the psychological point of 
view the problems which are involved in the establishment of the ef- 
fective international controls of atomic energy. They are anxious to make 
their findings known not only to the Federation of American Scientists but to the 
public as well. This Federation is a recently organized group of atomic physicists, 
engineers, and other physical scientists, in which loca] groups at Oak Ridge, Chi- 
cago, New York, and other centers are constituent units. The Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues, one of the divisions of the Federation, is a sci- 
entific organization of about five hundred psychologists and allied social scientists 
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STANDARD TESTS 
For Junior and Senior High Schools and Colleges 
Acorn National Aptitude Tests 








Academic Aptitude Tests Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
(Verbal) To indicate fitness for skilled 
To indicate aptitude for professional trades. 


work such as law, medicine, teach- Clerical A p titude Tests 


ing, etc. 
Pb otk Aptitude Tests ( Non- To indicate fitness for clerical work. 
Verbal) Inventory of Vocational Interests 


To indicate aptitude for engineer- Indicates clearly major and minor 


ing, architecture, chemistry, etc. occupational interests, 
Specimen Set of 5 Aptitude Tests—$2.00 
Specimen, any Aptitude Test—50c 
National Achievement Tests 
Test for High Schoo! Entrants; Social Studies, 7-9; American Hist.-Govt.- 
Problems of Democracy, 9-12 and College; Health Education Test, 7-12 and 
College; General Science, 7-9, General Mathematics, 7-9; English, 7-12; College 
English; Literature, 7-12; High School Reading, 7-12; Spelling, 7-9 and 10-12; 
Vocabulary, 7-12. 
Specimen Set High School Tests—$1.00 
Specimen any Achievement Test—15c, and Battery Test—25c 
Specimen Set Elementary School Tests—$1.00 
New Tests in preparation in Health, 3-8 and 3-6; Business Aptitude; World 
History; Biology; Chemistry and Physics, 


ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 


Rockville Centre, N. Y. 











doing research work on the psychological aspects of contemporary social issues. 
It is chiefly composed of social psychologists of American colleges and universities. 
The purpose of this Society is specifically scientific research into the human psy- 
chology aspects of immediate social issues, and the widest dissemination of accur- 
ate, unbiased information toward the solution of issues of human welfare. This 
Society has recently released a statement entitled Psychology and Atomic Energy. 
This release, in addition to future releases, is made upon the assumption that the 
attitudes of the people in this country and in the rest of the world toward this 
problem and the related problems of human welfare and military security will ul- 
timately determine whether a solution can be found and made effective. Copies of 
this release, together with future ones, may be secured from Dr. David Krech, 
Chairman of the Committee on International Peace, Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, Division of The American Psychological Association, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


THE NATIONAL POLICY COMMITTEE.—This Committee, located in the Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, D.C., works in the critical interval between 
the moment when an issue first makes itself felt and the moment when it is dealt 
with. During that interval, comparison of views by citizens responsibly active in 
the main segments of the nation’s life helps develop a strong public awareness of 
the general welfare, democracy’s only protection from special pressures. The Na- 
tional Policy Committee’s informal, off-the-record sessions attract the participa- 
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tion of top flight government administrators and legislators, corporation execu- 
tives, trade union representatives, farm organization officers, editors and commen- 
tators, educators, and scientists. Meetings are normally restricted to about twenty 
persons; a balance among political parties, occupational backgrounds, and geo- 
graphic areas is carefully maintained. The ideas developed are circulated to a 
nationwide, cross-section membership through two series of publications: sum- 
maries of national discussions appear as National Policy Memoranda; local and 
regional meetings are briefed in National Policy Reports. 

Now in its eleventh year, the NPC was started at a meeting in Chicago with 
attendance from the country’s major sections. Thereafter, city, county, state, and 
regional groups were formed in various places. At the same time, nationally se- 
lected special committees were convened for consideration of particular topics. 
During 1937-41, the special committee held week-end conferences; because of the 
war, these were superseded during 1942-45 by single-evening sessions, usually 
held in Washington, where both governmental and private experience were avail- 
able. Since the war’s end, further local and state groups have been developed, and 
nationa] meetings undertaken in centers other than Washington. The NPC has 
little overhead and no front. Its meetings are not professionally organized—they 
are arranged and conducted by members who find time beyond their daily pursuits 
because of the value they attach to the undertaking. All who come pay their own 
way. The budget provides only the staff needed to channel their relationships 
among members and to prepare and distribute publications. These expenses are 
met chiefly by individual memberships, supplemented by occasional modest support 
from foundations. It has three types of membership: Reader Membership ($2.00), 
Supporting Membership ($5.00), and Sustaining Membership ($25.00); all of 
which receive the entire series of publications released during the membership 
year. Its publications may also be received by nonmembers for 25 cents each, with 
liberal quantity discounts. Its publications to date are: 


National Policy Memoranda: 
No, 41 Science and Public Policy 
No, 42 Science Under Government Auspices 
No. 43 The Bomb and The World 
No. 44 Democracy, Today and To Me 
No. 45 Patents on Government Research 
No. 46 U.S. Information Services Abroad 
No. 47 Limitations on Corporate Effectiveness 
No. 48 Preparation for Public Service 
No. 49 Longer Range Food Programs 


National Policy Reports: 
No. 33 Resolution of Industrial Conflict 
No. 34 Can UNO Prevent Another War? 
No. 35 U.S. Policy for World Trade 
No. 36 Control of the Bomb 
No, 37 Financial Policy: The British Loan; The Public Debt 
No, 38 Price Control; Wage Policy; Inflation 
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By SHIELDS AND WILSON 
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A NEW ACCENT FOR THE THREE R’s.—The 148 successful candidates selected 
for the first postwar exchange of teachers between the United States and Great 
Britain are now busily at work under new environments. Many boys and girls in 
74 schools in this country are hearing for the first time accents and pronunciations 
entirely new to them when they listen to their new teachers from England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. And overseas, British, Welsh, and Scottish children come in con- 
tast with the American language at first-hand as teachers from Maine, Tennessee, 
California, and other states work on this new international assignment. 


The suggestion for the exchange came to the U. S. Department of State from 
the British Foreign Office for the Committee on the Interchange of Teachers in 
Great Britain shortly after V-J Day. The State Department’s Division of Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons in its Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, in collaboration with leading educational groups, including the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, formed a committee which re- 
quested the U. S. Office of Education in the Federal Security Agency to assume 
responsibility for arranging the administrative details of the exchange project. 
To serve as chairman of the committee U. S. Commissioner Studebaker named 
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Paul E. Smith of the Division of International Educational Relations of the U. 8. 
Office of Education. Because of the limited time in which to arrange for the first 
interchange, the Committee for the United States announced the plan to school of- 
ficials chiefly in cities of 20,000 to 200,09 population and asked for the nomina- 
tion of teachers. The 74 teachers finally selected from several hundred candidates 
are representative of all fields of education from nursery school through high 
school. The same method of selection in Great Britain resulted in 1700 applica- 
tions from which 74 teachers were chosen. 

Two obstacles were apparent almost immediately. Both countries 
capped by a shortage of teachers and a shortage of housing. Exchan; 
had to be on an almost identical basis, so far as grades and subjects 
most instances the teachers on both sides of the Atlantic have been in ti 
each other by mail, and assurances of housing accommodations were 1 
Each teacher concerned assumes all traveling expenses incident to the tra 
from his present post to the new one. Each teacher has been granted a year’s leav« 
of absence with pay from the school district in which he is regularly employed. 


idi- 


FORECASTING COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT.—The normal problems of admission 
to colleges and professional schools have become unusually complicated by current 
pressure from young veterans seeking educational benefits under the “G.I. Bill.” 
Hence this survey of academic promise entitled A Survey of Aptitude Tests for 
Higher Education, Part I; and General Considerations in the Measuremnt of 
Academic Promise by Albert Beecher Crawford and Paul Sylvester Burnham— 
and particularly of student guidance by appraising relative promise for different 
fields, is especially pertinent. The authors have collaborated for some fifteen years 
on the development of educational aptitude tests and other methods of forecasting 
college achievement, and have published numerous articles on various aspects of 
this important problem. The present volume (Part I of a three-volume series) 
represents their first comprehensive statement of general principles in measure- 
ment and guidance at the college-preparatory and freshmen levels. It surveys 
progress in the evolution of prognostic measures and offers the layman a simpli- 
fied outline of basic statistical concepts. Tests of general intelligence, of achieve- 
ment in specific fields, and of unitary traits or primary mental abilities are dis- 
cussed as background materials essential to the evaluation of aptitude tests. 

The authors believe that differential scholastic aptitude testing is particularly 
important at the beginning college level, so that students now in high school, and 
especially college matriculants from the armed forces, can best utilize their most 
appropriate educational opportunities. Frank crtical comments, descriptions of 
various testing procedures, and cautionary injunctions against undue reliance 
upon test evidence alone, make this book in some ways unique, and of particular 
significance just at this time. Their critcal comments and broad survey of past 
developments offer bases for the improvement of differential measurement tech- 
niques that should prove valuable to educators and personnel counselors. This 
book (311 pages) is available through bookstores or direct from the publisher, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut at $3.75 each. 





